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PREFATORY NOTE. 



As a biographical study, thb little volume differs in one 
injportaDt respect from its predeoeasore ia this aeries. Ex.- 
panaioB, instead of compression, has had to be my method 
in treating the existing lives of Gray. Of these none have 
hitherto been published except in connexion with aome 
part of bis works, and none has attempted to go at all 
into detail. Mitford's, which is the fullest, would occupy, 
in its purely biographical section, not mora than thirty of 
these pages. 

The materials I have used are chiefly token from the 
following sources : 

I. The Lf/e and Letiera of Gray, edited by Mason in 
1774. This work consists of a very meagre thread of 
biography connecting a collection of letters, which would 
be more valuable, if Mason had not tampered with them, 
altering, omitting, and re-dating at his own free will, 

II. Mitford's lAfe of Thomas Gray, prefixed to the 
1814 edition of the Poema. This is very valuable so far 
aa it goea. The Rev. John Mitford was a young clergy- 
man, who was bom ten years after the death of Gray, and 
who made it the business of his life to collect from snch 
suEvivors as remembered Gray all the documents and aur 
ecdotea that he could secure. This ia the life which was 
altered and enlarged, to be prefixed to the Eton Gray, in 
1845. 
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Q SARLT COLLBOB LIFE. 

Thomas Gray was born at his father's house in Comhill, 
on the asth of December, 1716. Of Lis ancestry nothing 
ia known. Late in life, when he was a famona poet. Baron 
Gray of Gray in Forfarshire claimed him as a relation, but 
with characteriBtic serenity he put the suggestion from 
him. " I know no pretence," he said to Beattie, "flat I 
have to the honour Lord Gray is pleased to do mo ; but 
if his lordship choosea to own me, it certainly is not my 
business to deny it." The only proof of hia connexion 
with this ancient family ia that he possessed a bloodstone 
seal, which had belonged to his father, engraved with Lord 
Gray's anns, gules a lion rampant, vrithin a bordare en- 
grailed ai^Dt These have been accepted at Pembroke 
College as the poet's arras, but as a matter of fact we may 
say that he sprang on both sides from the lower-middle 
classes. His paternal grandfather had been a sncceasfal 
merchant, and died leaving Philip, apparently his only 
•on, a fortune of 10,000?. Through various vicissitudes 
this money passed, at length almost reaching the poet'ft 
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hands in no very much diminished quantity, for Philip 
Gray seems to iiave been as clever in bnaioess as he was 
extravagant. Ho was born in 1676. Towards hia thir- 
tieth year lie married Miss Dorothy Antrobus, a Bocking- 
hatnshire lady, about twenty years of age, who, with her 
BiBter Mary, a yoang woman three years her senior, kept 
a milliner's shop in the City. They belonged, however, to 
a genteel family, for the remaining sister, Anna, was the 
wife of a prosperous country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, 
and the two brothers, Robert and John Antrobus, were 
fellows of Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tutors at 
Eton. These five persons take a prominent place in the 
subsequent life of the poet, whereas he never mentions 
any of the Grays. His father had certainly one sister, 
Mrs. OliSe, a woman of violent temper, who married a 
gentleman of Norfolk, and was well out of the way till 
aft«r the death of Gray's mother, when she began to 
haunt bim, and only died two or three months before ha 
did. She seema to have resembled Philip Gray in char- 
acter, for the poet, always singularly respectful and loyal 
to hia other elderly relations, calls her "the spawn of 
Cerberus upon the Dn^on of Wantley." 

Dorothy Gray was unfortunate in her married life ; her 
husband was violent, jealous, and probably mad. Of her 
twelve children, Thomas was the only one whom she 
reared, but Mason is douhtlosa wrong in saying that tha 
eleven who died were all suSocated by infantile convnl- 
sions, Mrs. Gray speaks in her "case" of the expense 
of providing "all manner of apparel for her children." 
Thomas, however, certainly would have died as an infant, 
but that bis mother, finding him in a fit, opened a vein 
with her sciBsors, by that means relieving the determina- 
tion of blood to the brain. TTia father neglected him, and 
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he was brought up by his mother and his auut Mary. He 
also mentions with touching affection, in speaking of the 
death of a Mrs, Eonfoy in 1763, that "she taught me to 
pray." Home life at CornhiU was rendered misBrable by 
the craelties of tho father, and it BccmB that the hoy's 
uncle, Robert Antrobas, took him awny to his own honae 
at Bttrnbam, in Backs. Thta gentleman waa a fellow of 
Fetcrhouae, as bis younger brother Thomas was of King's 
College, Cambridge. With Robert tho hoy etudied botany, 
and became lesmed, according to Horace Walpole, in the 
virtues of herbs and siniples. Unfortunately, this nncle 
died on January 23, 1729, at the age of fifty ; there still 
esista a copy of Waller's Poems in which Gray has writ- 
ten his own name, with this date ; perhaps it was an heip- 
loom of his uncle. 

In one of Philip Gray's fits of eitraragauce he seems to 
ha7c had a full-length of his son painted, about this time, 
liy the fashionable portrnit-paintcr of the day, Jonathan 
Richardson the elder. This picture is now in the Fitz- 
william Uuseum, at Cambridge. The head is good in 
colour and modelling; a broad, pale brow, sharp nose and 
chin, large eyes, and a pert expression givo a lively idea 
of the precocious and not Fery healthy young gentleman 
of thirteen. He is dressed in a blue satin coat, lined with 
pale shot silk, and crosses his stockinged legs so as to dis- 
play dapper slippers of russet leather. His father, how- 
ever, absolutely refused to edacate him, and he was sent 
to Eton, about 1727, under the auspices of his oncles, 
and at the expenae of his mother. On the 26tb of April 
of the same year, a smart child of ten, with the aire of a 
little dancing-master, a child who was son of a prime-min- 
iAter,.and had kissed the Eing's hand, entered tho same 
school; and some intellectnal impnlse brought them to- 
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gether directly in a friendship that was to lait, with a 
short interval, antil the death of one of them more than 
forty years afterwards. 

It is not certain that Horace Walpole at once adopted 
that attitude of frivolouB worship which he preserved to- 
wards Gray iu later life. He was a brilliant tittle social 
meteor at Eton, and Gray was probably attracted first to 
him. Yet it was characteristic of the poet throughout 
life that he had always to be sought, and ctou at Eton 
his talents may have attracted Walpolo's notice. At all 
erents, they became fast friends, and fostered in one an- 
other hiteilectual pretensions of an alarming nature. Both 
were oppidans and not collegers, and therefore it is diffi- 
cult to trace them minutely at Eton. But we know that 
they " never made an eJtpedition against bai^emen, or won 
a match at cricket," for this Walpole confesses; but they 
wandered through the playing-fields at Eton tending a 
visionary flock, and " sighing out some pastoral name to 
the echo of the cascade under the bridge" which spans 
Ohalrey Brook. An avenue of limes amongst the elms 
ia still named the " Poet's Walk," and is connected by tra- 
dition with Gray. They were a pair of weakly little boys, 
and in these days of brisk athletic training would hardly 
he allowed to exist Another amiable and gentle hoy, still 
more ailing than themselves, was early drawn to them by 
sympathy : this was Richard West, a few months younger 
than Gray and older than Walpole, a son of the Richard 
West who was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland when he 
was only thirty-five, and who then immediately died ; his 
mother's father, dead before young Richard's birth, had 
been the fiimoas Bishop Gilbert Burnet. A fourth friend 
was Thomas Ashton, who soon slips out of our history, 
but who survived until 1775. 
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These foar boja formed a "quadruple alliance" of the 
wanneBt friendship. West seemod the genius aiuoDgat 
them ; he waa a nervous and precocious lad, who made 
verses in his sleep, cultivated not only a public Latin 
muse, but also a private English one, and dazzled his com- 
panions by the ease and flucney of his pes. His poetical 
remains — to which we shall presently return, since they 
are intimately connected with the development of Gray's 
genius — are of sufficient merit to permit us to believe that 
had he lived he might have achieved a reputation amongst 
the minor poets of his age. Neither Shenstone nor Beat- 
tie had written anything ao considerable when they reach- 
ed the age at which West died. His character was ex- 
tremely winning, and in his correspondence with Gray, as 
far as it has been preserved, we Snd him at first the more 
serious and the more affectionate friend. But the symp- 
toms of his illness, which seem to have closely resembled 
those of Eeats, destroyed the saperficial sweetness of bis 
nature, and towards the end we find Gray the more sober 
and the more manly of the two. 

esides the inner circle of Wal pole. West, and Ashton, 
there was an outer ring of Eton friends, whose names 
have been preserved in connexion with Gray's. Amongst 
these was George Montagu, grandnephew of the great 
Earl of Halifax ; Stonehewer, a very firm and loyal friend, 
with whom Gray's intimacy deepened to the end of his 
life ; Clarke, afterwards a fashionable physician at Epsom ; 
and Jacob Bryant, the antiquary, whose place In class was 
next to Gray's through one term. With these he doubt- 
less shared those delights of swimming, birds' -nesting, 

3S, and trap-ball which he has described, in ornate 
eighteenth-century fashion, in the famous staoza of bia 
Eton Ode: 
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" Say, Father ThamcE, for [hou hast wen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
DieportiDg on thy margent greeti, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delights to cleare, 
Witb pliant arm, thy glassy wave ; 

The captive liuuet which eutbral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the Hying ball ?" 

Q to beliece that h 
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y aliade." LeamiDg v 
ferred to athletics at our public schools, and Gray was 
naturally drawn by temperament to study. It has ald'ays 
been undcratood that be versified at Eton, but tbe earliest 
lines of bis which have hitherto beeu tuown are as late as 
1736, when be had been nearly two years at Cambridge. 
I have, however, been fortunate enough to find among tbe 
M88. in Pembroke College a " play-exercise at Eton," in 
the poet's handwriting, which has never been printed, and 
which is valuable as ebowing us the early ripeness of Ma 
scholarship. It is a theme, in seventy - three hexameter 
verses, commencing with the line — 

" Fendet Qomo incertus gemini ad conOnia mundi." 

The normal mood of man is described as one of hesi- 
tation between the things of Heaven and tbe things of 
Earth ; he assumes that all nature is made for bis enjoy- 
ment, but soon experience steps in and proves to htm the 
contrary; he endeavours to fathom tbe laws of nature, 
bat their scheme evades bim, and he Icarus that his efEorC 
is a fntile one. Tbe proper study of mankind ia man, 
and yet how narrow a theme 1 Man yearns forever after 
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snperhainaii power and accompliahniQDt, only to discover 
the narrow scope of Ms posaibilities, and lie has at laat to 
curb bis ambition, and be contented with what God aod 
nature have ordained. The thoughts are l>eyond a boy, 
though borrowed id the main from Horace and Pope ; 
while the verse is still more remarkable, being aingularly 
pore and sooorous, though studded, in boyish fashion, 
with numerous tags from Virgil. What is really notice- 
able aboat this early effusion is the curiooa way in which 
it prefigures its author's maturer mora! and elegiac man- 
we see the writer's bias and tbo mode in which he 
will approach ethical questions, and we detect in this little 
" play-exercisG " a shadow of the stately didactic reverie 
of the Odea. As this poem has never been described, I 
nay be permitted to ijuote a few of the verses : 

" Plurimua (hio error, demeneque libido laceseit) 
In Buperoa ctslumque ruit, scdeaque relinquit, 
Quaa natura dedit proprias, jussitque taeri. 
Hamani Bortem generis para altera lugut, 
lovidet armento, et coiopi sibi vindicat herbom. 
O quia me in pecoria felicia transferet arra, 
In locti pastorum dsBerta, alque otta dia ? 
Out miiii not) Lfncisne oculi, vel odorii canum vis 

Aapice ubi, 

Fnnditur ic 

Quid mihi non (actus eadem exquieita facultas 

Taarorumvc lori solidj, pennterc volucrum." 

In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind 
Walpole'a assertion that " Gray never was a boy," we may 
form a tolerably exact idea of the shy and stndious lad, 
already a scholar and a moralist, moving somewhat grave- 
ly and precociously through the classes of that venerable 

B as 
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collie which has since adopted bun a« her typical child, 
and which now presents to each emerging pupil a hand- 
some selcctioD from the works of the Etonian par excel- 
lence, Thomas Gray, 

In 1734 the quadruple alliance broke up. Gray, and 
probably Asbton, proceeded to Cambridge, where the for- 
mer was for a short time a pensioner of Pembroke HaU, 
bat went over, on the 3d of July, as a fellow-commoner, to 
his uncle Antrobus's college, Pcterhoiise.' Walpolo went 
up to London for the winter, and did not make his ap- 
pearance at King's College, Cambridge, until March, 1735, 
West, meanwhile, bad been isolated from his friends hj 
being sent to Oxford, where he entered Christ Church 
much against his will. For a year the young undergrad- 
uates are absolutely lost to sight. If they wrote to one 
another, their letters are missing, and the correspondence 
of Walpole and of Gray with West begins in Novem- 
ber, 1736. 

But in the early part of that year a very striking inci- 
dent occurred in the Gray family, an incident that was 
perfectly unknown until, in 1807, a friend of Haslewood's 
happened to discover, in a volume of MS. law-cases, a case 
Buhmittcd by Mrs. Dorothy Gray to the eminent civilian, 
John Audley, in February. 1735. In this extraordinary 
document the poet's mother states that for nearly thirty 
years, that is to say, for tbe whole of her married life, shs 

' The Master of Peterhoose has kindl; copied for me, from the 
register of adminsians at that college, IIilb entrjr, hitherto inedited : 
" Jul : S""' 1734. Thomas Gray Middleseiieneis in scboll publicA 
EtonenBi instituCus, annosque nutua IS (peteiitfi Tutors suo) Cliuetur 
ftdmistis ad Mensam FensJDnariorum sub Tutore et Fidejueaore M"* 
Birbett, aed ea lege ut brovi se slatat in cotlegio et examiaatoribus 
Re probat." 
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has received no sapport from her hnsband, but has de- 
pended entirely on the receipts of the shop kept by her- 
self and her sister; moreover "almost providing every- 
thing for her son whilst at Eton school, and now be is 
at Peter-Hoase in Cambridge." 

" Notnitbatandicg whicb, almont ever eince he (her husband) hath 
been married, he hath used ber in the most inhniosn roanner, by 
beatiog, kicking, punching, and Kith the most vile and abusive lan- 
guage, that she bath been In the utmost fear and danger of her life, 
and bath been obliged this last jiear to quit her bed, and lie with her 
HiBtcr. This she was resolved, If passible, to bear ; not to leave her 
shop of trade for the sake of her son, to be able to assist in tbe main- 
tenance gf bim at the Univeisitj, since his father won't." 

Mrs. Gray goes on to state that her husband has an in- 
sane jealousy of all the world, and even of her brother, 
Thomas Antrobna, and that he constantly threatens "to 
rain himself to undo her and his only son," having now 
gone so far as to give Mary Antrobns notice to quit the 
shop in Cornhill at Midsummer next. If he carries out 
this threat, Mrs. Gray says that she must go with her 
sister, to help her " in the said trade, for ber own and 
her son's support" She asks legal coansel which way 
will be best " for her to conduct herself in this unhappy 
circumstance." Mr. Audley writes sympathetically from 
Doctors Commons, but civilly and kindly tells her that 
she can find no protection in the English law. 

This strange and tantalising document, the genuineness 
of which has never been disputed, is surrounded by diffi- 
culties to a biographer. The known wealth and occa- 
sional extravagances of Philip Gray make it hard to un- 
derstand why he should be so rapacious of his wife's little 
eamings, and at the same time so barbarous in bis neglect 
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of her and of hia son. That there a not oae wotd or 
of f(unily tronbles in Gray's copioas correspondeBOe is i 
what we might expect from so prond and reticent s nat- I 
urc. Bnt the gossipy Wslpole must have known til t 
and Maaon need not have been so eicesGiT^y diacreet, 
whea all coocemed had long been dead. Perhaps Mrsi 
Oray exaggerated a little, and perhaps also the vilenew J 
of her hoBband's behavionr in 1735 made tier foi^ thai 1 
■D earlier years they had lived on gentler terms. At all | 
events, the money -scrivener is shown to have been miserly, 
violent, and, as I hare before conjectured, probably balf- 
inaane. The inlerceting point in the wbole story is Urs. \ 
Gray's self-sacrifice for her son, a devotion which he i 
his turn repaid with passionate attachment, and remem- 
bered with tender effusion to the day of his death. He 
inherited from his mother his power of endorance, his 
qnict rectitadc, his capacity for suffering in silence, and 
the singular tenacity of bis afEectiona. 

Gray, Ashton, and Horace Walpolc were at Cambridge 
together as undergraduates from the spring of 1735 mitil 
the winter of 1738. They associated very much with one 
another, and Waipole shone rather less, it wonld appear, 
than at any other part of his life. The following extract 
of a letter from Waipole to West, dated November 9, 1785, 
is particularly valuable : 



" Tydeufl rose >od let nt Eton. He is on!; knovu here to be a 
scholar oF King's. Onmmules Bud Alnanzor are juat the same; 
that is, I am almost tbe only person tfaev ure acquunled with, 
and consequoDtl; the oolj person acquaLQCcd with their cicellenosB. 
Plsto improToa every ds?; 80 does my friendship with him. These 
three divide wj whole time, though I believe you will guess there is 
no quadraplo nltlnnoe; that ii a hnppini's? which I only enjoyed when 
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The nickname whicb gives us least diffioulty here is 
that in which we are moat interested. Oroamades was 
West's name for Gray, because he was anch a chilly 
mortal, and worshipped the HtiD. West himself was known 
as Favonius. Tydens is very clearly Walpole himself, 
and Alraanzor is probably Ashton. I would hazard the 
conjecture that Plato is Henry Coventry, a young man 
then making some stir in the University with certain 
semi-ieligions Dialogues. He was a friend of Ashton's, 
and produced on Horace Walpole a very atartUng im- 
pression, canaing in that volatile creature for the first and 
only time an access of fervent piety, during which Horace 
actually went to read the Bible to the prisoners in the 
Castle gaol. Very soon this wore oft, and Coventry him- 
self became a free-tliiaker, but Ashton remained seriona, 
and taking orders very early, dropped out of the circle of 
friends. In all this the name of Gray is not mentioned, 
bat one is justified in believing that he did not join the 
reading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 the three Cambridge undergraduates ap- 
peared in print simultaneously and for the first time in a 
folio collection of Latin Hymeneah on the marriage of 
Frederic, Prince of Wales. Of these eSusions, Gray's 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and was so recog- 
nized from the first. Mason has thought it necessary to 
make a curious apology for this poem, and says that Gray 
" ought to have been above prostituting hia powers " in 
" adulatory verses of this kind." But if he had glanced 
through the lines again, of which he must have been 
speaking from memory. Mason would have seen that they 
contain no more fulsome compliments than were abso- 
lutely needful on the occauon. The young poet is not 
thinking nt all about their royal highnesses, hnt a great 
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deal about hia owu fine language, and ia very innocent I 
of anything like adnlation. The verses theraselves do I 
not show much progrcBs; there is a fine passage at tbs I 

I, but it is almost a cento from Ovid. One Hi 
ancholy to relate, does not scan. In every way superior I 
to the Hymeneal is Luna ffabUabilii, a poem in nearly 
one hundred verses, written by desire oE the College i 
1737, aud printed in the Musa Etonenses. It is impos- 1 
siblo to lay any stress on these official productions, men i 
exercises on a given text. At Pembroke, both in the J 
library of the College, and in the Stonehewer MSS. at I 
the Muster's lodge, I have examined a number of similar I 
lopicd in a round, youthful I 
handwriting, and signed " Gray." Among them a copy i 
of elegiacs, on the 5th of November, struck me as partica- 
larly clever, and it might be well, as the body of Gray'a 
works is so small, and bis Latin verse so admirable, to 
include several of these in a complete edition of his writ- 
ings. They do not, however, greatly concern ns here. 

As early as May, 1736, it is curious to find the dnlnesa 
of Cambridge already lying with a leaden weight on tho 
nerves and enei^ies of Gray, a youth scarcely in his twen- 
tieth year. In hia letters to West he strikes exactly the 
same note that he harped upon ten years later to Whar- 
ton, twenty years later to Mason, thirty years later to 
Norton Nichols, and in his last months, with more shrill 
insistence than ever, to Bonstetten. The cloud sank early 
upon his spirits. He writes to West : " When we meet 
it will be my greatest of pleasures to know what you do, 
what you read, and how yon spend your time, and to tell 
you what I do not read, and how I do not, i&c, for almost 
all the employment of my houri may he beat explained by 
negntives ; lake my word and experience upon it, doing 
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noihiiig is a mast amnaiag buBineas ; and yet ndtker some- 
thing nor nothing gives me any pleasure. When you have 
Been one of my days, you have seen a whole year of my 
life; they go round and round like the blind horse in the 
mill, only he has the satisfaction of fancying he makes a 
progress and gets some ground ; my eyes arc open enough 
to see the same dull prospect, and to know that, having 
made four-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I 
was." This is the real Gray speaking to ua for the first 
time, and after a few mora playful phrases he turns again, 
and gives us another phase of his character. "You need 
not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front box 
of my little heart, and I believe you are not in danger of be- 
ing crowded there ; it is asking you to an old play, indeed, 
but yon will be candid enough to excuse the whole piece 
for the sake of a few tolerable lines," Many clover and 
delicate boys think it effective to poao as victims to mel- 
ancholy, and the former of these passages would possess 
no importance if it were not for its relation to the poet's 
later expressions. He never henceforward habitually rose 
above this deadly dulnesa of the spirits. TTis tnelancholy 
was passive and under control, not acute and rebelliou% 
like that of Cowpcr, but it was almost more enduring. It 
is probable that with judicious medical treatment it might 
have been removed, or so far relieved as to be harmless. 
But it was not the habit of men in the first half of the 
eighteenth century to take any rational care of their 
health. Men who lived in tbo country, and did not hunt, 
took no oxerciso at all. The constitution of the genera- 
tion was sufiering from the mad frolics of tbe preceding 
age, and almost everybody had a touch of gout or scnrvy. 
Nothing was more frequent than for men, in apparently 
robust health, to break down suddenly, at all points, in 
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eatij middle life. People were not in the least Boipriaed 
when men like Garth and Fcnton died of mere indoleofe, 
because they had become prematarely corpolent and coold 
not bo peiaoaded to get ont of bed. Swift, ThomeOD, 
uid Gray are illiutriooB examples of the neglect of all 
hygienic precaution among qniet middle-claaa people in 
the early deludes of the century. Gray took no exercise 
wtkatever ; Cole reports that he said at the end of hia life 
that he had Dever thrown his leg across the back of s 
horse, and this was really a very extraordinary confession 
for a man to make in those days. Bat we shsfl have to 
retaro to the subject of Grajr's melancholy, and we need 
not dwell apoii it here, further than to not« tliat It began 
at least with his under^aduate days. He was considered 
effeminate at college, but the only proof of this that is 
given to us is one with which the most robust modem 
reftdor must sympathise, namely, that he drank tea for 
breakfast, whilst all the rest of the uniTersity, except 
Ilorace Walpolo, drank beer. 

The letter from which wo have just quoted goes on to 
bIlow that the idleness of his life existed only in his im- 
aginalioo. lie was, in fact, at this time wandering at will 
Along the less-trodden paths of Latin literature, and rap- 
idly laying the foundation of hie unequalled acquaintance 
with tho classics. He is now reading Statins, he tells 
West, and he encloses a translation of about one hundred 
and ton linos from tlie sixth book of the Tkebaid. This 
is tho first example of bis English verse which has been 
preserved. It is very interesting, as showing already ttie 
happy instinct which led Gray to reject the mode of Pope 
in favoiiT of tho more massive and sonorous verse system 
of Dryden. Ho treats the heroic couplet with great skill, 
but in close disclplcship of the Utter master in his FaUt*. 
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To a trained ear, after much &Xaiy of minor English verse 
written between 1720 and 1740, these coupiets hare al- 
most an archaic sound, so thoronghiy are they out of 
keeping with the glib, satiric poetry of the period. Pope 
mas a splendid artificer of verse, hut there was so much of 
pure intellect, and of personal temperament, in the con- 
duct of his art, that he could not pass ou bis secret tc his 
pupils, and in the hands of his direct imitators the hffloic 
eoQpiet lost every charm bnt that of mere sparkling prog- 
ress. The verse of such people as Whitehead had be- 
come a simple voluntary upon knitting-needles. Gray 
saw the necessity of bringing back melody and v(Jame to 
the heroic line, and very soon the practice of the day dis- 
gnsted him, as we shall see, with the couplet altogether. 
For the present he was learning the principles of his art 
at the feet of Dryden. West was delighted with the 
translation, and compared Gray contending with Statins 
to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth. In a less hyperboli- 
cal spirit, he pointed out, very justly, the excellent render- 
ing of that peculiarly Statiau phrase, Summos auro man- 
tueverat ungues, by 
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We find from Walpolc that Gray spent his vacations in 
August, 1736, at his ancle's house at Bamham, in Buck- 
inghamshire ; and here he naa close to the scene of so 
many of his later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stoke- 
Pogis. For the present, however, all we hear is that he 
la too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthuaiaatif 
Walpole and West consider to be perfectly unpardonable. 
A year later he is again with his nncle at Burnham; and 
it ia on this occasion that he discovers the since-famous 
beeches. He ia writing to Horace Walpole, and he says: 
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" Uy uncle U a grent hunler In imagiiiBtioo ; bis dogs Uk« up 
every chair in the liouse, so I am forced Co eUntl at the present writ- 
ing; and Eboitgh tbe gout forbids him galloping after them in the 
field, jet be continues still to r^ale bis ears and nosenitfathrarooiii- 
fortabio Doiau anil stink. He bulds mo mighty cboap, I perueive, for 
walking v hen I should ride, and reading when I should hunt. Hj 
comfort amidst all this is, that I have at the liiHtance of b&lt t, mite, 
through a greeti lane, a forest (Uie vulgar call it a mmmon], all my 
own, at leaat, as good as ho, for I spy no hiimsn thing in it but mj- 
self. It IB a little chaos of idoud tains and precipices; mounIaini,it 
is true, that do not ascend much above the clouds, nor are the ds- 
cUrlties quite so nmaziug as Dover Cliff; but just sucb hills as peo- 
ple who love tlieir necka as well as I do may venture to climb, and 
crags that give the eye as much pleasure as if tliey ivere more dan- 
gerooB. Both vale and bill are uovored with most Teoenibte beediea, 
and otfaec very reverend vegetobles, that, like most other ancient peo- 
ple, are always dreaming out their old stones to the winds. At the 
foot of ooe of these squats ME {ii peaeeroio), and there 1 grow to 
the trunk for a whole morning. Tbe timorous hare and spor^re 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise before he bad aa 
Eve ; but I think be did uot use lo read Virgil, as I tommonly do." 

This 19 the first exp^c^lsion, as far an 1 am nware, of the 
modern feeling of the picturesque. We shiill see that it 
became more and more a characteristic impulse with 
Gray as years went by. In this letter, too, «'e see that 
at the age of twenty-one he had already not a little 
of that sprightly wit and variety of manner which make 
him one of the most delightful letter- writers in any litera- 
ture. 

At Burnbam, in 1737, he made the acquaintance of a 
very interesting waif of the preceding century. Thomaa 
SoQtheme, the once famous author of Oroonoko and Tha 
Fatal Marriage^ tlie last survivor of tbe age of Dryden, waa 
visiting a gentleman in the neigbboDrbood of BumhaiD, 
and was so much pleased with young Gray that though b« 
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wflB Heventy-seven years of age he often came over to tha 
hoDse of Mr. Antrobus to see him. Still oftener, without 
doubt, the young poet went to see the veteran, whose ano 
cesses on the stage of the Restoration took him back fifty 
years to a society very different from that in which he now 
vegetated on the ample fortune which hia tragedies still 
brought him in. Unhappily, his memory was almost en- 
tirely gone, though he lived nine years more, and died of 
sheer old age on the borders of ninety ; so that Gray's 
cariosity abont Dryden, and the other poets hia friends, 
was more provoked than gratified. However, Gray found 
him as agreeable aa old man as could be, and liked " to 
look at him and think of Isabella and Oroonoko," those 
personages then still being typical of romantic disappoint- 
ment and picturesque sensibility. About this time, more- 
over, we may just note in passing, died Matthew Green, 
whose posthumous poem of The Spleen was to exercise a 
considerable influence over Gray, and to be one of the 
few contemporary poems which he was able fervidly to 
admire. 

Lest, however, the boy should seem too serious and pre- 
cocious, if we know him only by the scholarly letters to 
West, let us print here, for the first time, a note to his 
tutor, the Rev. George Birkett, Fellow of Peterhouse, a 
note which throws an interesting light on his manners. 
The postmark of this letter, which has lately been discov- 
ered at Pembroke College, is October 8, the year, I think, 
1736; 

"S'', — As 1 shall Btaj only a, fortnight longor in town, I'll beg jou 
to give yourself the trouble of writing out my Bills, anil sending 'em, 
that I may put myaelf out of jour Debt, as soon ua I came dawn : 
If Piaiia should come to jou, jou'U be so good as to satisfie him : 
1 protest, I forget what 1 owe blm, but he is honest enough lo tell 
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you right. Hy Father u)d Mother dedte 
meats, and I beg jou'd believe me 

" S'-, your mo»t obed'' humble Serv'- 

■'T. Gair." 

The amusing point is that the tutor seems to have flown 
into a rage at the pert tone of this epistle, and we have the 
rough draft of two replies on the fly-sheet. The first ad- 
dresses him as " pretty Mr. Gray," and ia a moral box on 
the ear; bat this baa been cancelled, aa wrath gave way to 
di&cretion, and the final answer is very friendly, and atatea 
that the writer would do anything " for your father and 
your uncle, Mr. Antrolms (Thos.)." Sigoor Piazza was 
the Italian masl«r to the Uuiferaity, and six months later 
we find Gray, and apparently Horace Walpole also, learn- 
ing Italian " lite any dragon," The course of study habit- 
ual at the University was entirely out of sympathy with 
Oray's instinctive movements after knowledge. He com- 
plains bitterly of having to endure lectures daily and hoor- 
ly, and of having to waste bis time over mathematics, 
where his teacher was the celebrated Professor Nicholas 
Saunderson, whose masterly Elements of Algebra, after- 
wards the text-books of the University, were still known 
only by oral tradition. For sucb learning Gray had neither 
taate nor patience. " It is very possible," he writes to West, 
" that two and two make four, but I would not give four 
farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; and if these 
be the profits of life, give me the amusements of it." His 
account of the low condition of classic learning at Cam- 
bridge we must take with a grain of salt. Aa an under- 
graduate he would of course see nothing of the great lights 
of the University, now sinking beneath the horizon ; such 
a shy lad aa he would not be asked to share the conversa- 
tion of Bentley, or Snape, or the venerable Maater of Jesus. 
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What does eeeni clear, from hie repeated deniinciations of 
"that pretty collection of desolate aDimids" called Cam- 
bridge, is that classical taste was at a very low ebb among 
the janior fellows and the elder undergraduates. The age 
of the great Latinists had passed away ; the Greek revival, 
which Gray did much to start, had not begun, and 1737 
was certainly a dull year at the University. It seema that 
there were no Greek textrbooka for the use of schools until 
1741, and the method of pronouncing that laogoage was 
a& depraved as possible. A few hackneyed extracts from 
Homer and Hesiod were all that a youth was required to 
have read in order to pass his esamination, Plato and 
Aristotle were almost nnknown, and Gray himself scoras 
to have been the only person at Cambridge who attempted 
serionaly to write Greek verse. It is not diiEcult to un- 
derstand that when, with the third term of hia second year, 
his small opportunities of classical reading were taken from 
him, and he saw himself descend into the Cimmerian dark- 
ness of undiluted mathematics, the heart of the young poet 
sank within him. In December, 1 736, there was an attempt 
at rebellion ; he declined to take degrees, and announced 
his intention of quitting college, but as we hear no more 
of this, and as he stayed two yeara longer at Cambridge, 
we may believe that this was overruled. 

Meanwhile the leaden rod seemed to nUe the fate of the 
quadruple alliance. West grew worse and worse, hope- 
lessly entangled in consumptive symptoms. Walpole lost 
hie mother io August of 1737, and after this was a kind 
of waif and stray until he finally left England in 1739, 
Gray, whether in Cambridge or London, reverts more and 
more constantly to his melancholy. " Low spirits are my 
true and faithful companions ; they get up with me, go 
to bed with me, make journeys and returns as I do; nay. 
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sad paj visits, and will oven affect to be jocose, and farce 

a feeble laugh with me ; bat most commonl; we sit to- 
gether, and are the prettiest insipid company in the world, 
However, when yoo come," be writes to West, " I believe 
they must undergo the fate of all humble companions, and 
be discarded. Would I could turn them to the same use 
that you have done, and make on Apollo of them. If they 
conld write such verses with me, not hartshorn, nor spirit 
of ambei', nor all that furnishes the closet of the apothe- 
cary's wisdom, should persuade me to part with them." 
For West had been writing a touching eulogy ad amieoM, 
in the manner of TibulJus, inspired by real feeling and a 
Bad presentiment of the death that lay five years ahead. 
In reading these lines of Gray's we hardly know whether 
most to admire the marvellous lightness and charm of the 
style, or to be concerned at such confession of want of 
spirits in a lad of twenty-one. His letters, however, when 
they could he wrung out of his apathy, were precious to 
poor West at Oxford : " I find no physic comparable to 
yonr letters : prescribe to me, dear Gray, as often and as 
much as you think proper," and the amiable young ped- 
ants proceed, as before, to the analysis of Poseidippos, 
and Lucretius, and such like frivolous reading. One of 
West's letters contains a piece of highly practical advice : 
"Indulge, amaho te, plusquam soles, corporis exercita- 
tionihus," but bodily exercise was just what Gray declined 
to indulge in to the end of his life. He does not seem 
to have been even a walker; in-doors he was a bookworm, 
and ont-oE-doora a saunterer and a dreamer ; nor was there 
ever, it would seem, a "good friend Matthew" to urge the 
too pensive student out into the light of common life. 

Certain interesting poetical exercises mark the close of 
Gray's undergraduate career. A Latin ode in Sapphics 
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and a fragment in Alcaics were sent in June, 1738, to 
West, who had just luft Oxford for the Inner Temple. 
The second of these, which is so brief that it may eurely 
bo quoted here — 

" lacrpnnnim fans, tenera sacroa 
Ducendiim ortus ei auimo ; qu&ter 
Felii ', in imu qui acatCQKin 
Peclore te, pia Nympha, senail " — 

has called forth high eulogy from scholars of every suc- 
ceeding generation. It is in such tiny seed-pearl of song 
as this that we find the very qaintessence of Gray's pecul- 
iar grace and delicacy. To July, 1737, belongs a version 
into EDglish heroics of a long passage from Fropertius, 
beginning — 

" Now proatraK, Bacchus, at thy shrine I bend " — 

which I have not met with in print; and another piece 
from the same poet, beginning " Long as of youth," which 
occurs in all the editions of Gray, hears on the original 
MS. at Pembroke the date December, 1738. It may be re- 
marked that in the printed copies the last two lines — 



have accidentally dropped out. In September, 1738, Gray 
left Cambridge, and took up his abode in his father's bouse 
for six months, apparently with do definite plans regarding 
his own future career; but out of this sleepy condition of 
mind he was suddenly waked hy Horace Walpole'a prop- 
osition that they should start together on the grand tour. 
The offer was a generous one. Walpole was to pay all 
Gray's expenses, but Gray was to be absolutely indepen* 
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dent : there was no talk of the poet^s accompanying hia 
yonnger friend in any secondary capacity, and it is only 
fair to Horace Walpole to state that he seems to have 
acted in a thoroughly kind and gentlemanly ^irii. What 
was still more remarkable was that, without letting Gray 
know, he made oat his will before starting, and so arranged 
that, had he died whilst abroad. Gray woold have been his 
sole legatee. The frivolities of Horace Walpole have been 
dissected with the most cruel frankness ; it is sorely only 
just to point oat that in this instance he acted a veiy 
gracious and affectionate part. On the 29th of Maich^ 
I7d9y the two friends started from Dover. 



CHAPTER IL 



Sat was only oat of liia native coantry once, bnt that 
single visit to the Continent lasted for nearly tbree years, 
and produced a very deep impression upon hia character. 
It is difficait to realize what he wonld liave become with- 
out this stimulus to the aniraa! and external part of his 
nature. He was in danger of settling down in a species 
of moral inertia, of becoming dull and torpid, of spoiling 
a great poet to make a little pedant. The happy frivoli- 
ties of France and Italy, though they were powerless over 
the deep springs of his being, stirred the anrface of it, 
and made him bright and human. It is to he noticed 
that we hear nothing of his "trne and faithful companion, 
melancholy," whilst ho is away in the South ; he was cheer- 
fully occupied, taken ont of himself, and serene in the 
gaiety of others. The two friends enjoyed a very rough 
passage from Dover to Calais, and on landing Gray antic- 
ipated Dr. Johnson by being surprised that the inhabitants 
of the country could speak French bo well. He also dis- 
covered that they were all "Papiahea," and briskly adapted 
himself to the custom of the land by attending high-mass 
the nest day, which happened to be Easter Monday. In 
the afternoon the companions set out through a snow- 
storm for Bonlogne in a post-chaise, a conveyance — not 
C 2* 3C 
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then imported into England — which filled the yoang men 
vitb hilarious amazement. Walpole, sensiblj au^esting 
that there wsa do cause for hurry, refused to be driTeo 
expresa to Paris; and so they loitered very agreeably 
through Ficardy, stopping at Montrenil, Abbeville, and 
Amiens. From the latter city Gray nrote an amusing 
account of his journey to his mother, containing a lively 
description of French scenery. "The country we have 
passed through hitherto has been flat, open, but agreeably 
diversified with villages, fields well cnltivatcd, and little 
rivers. On every hillock is a windmill, a crucifix, t 
Virgin Mary dressed in flowers and a sarcenet robe ; 
flees not many people or carriages on the road. Now and 
then indeed you meet a strolling friar, a countryman with 
his great muff, or a woman riding astride on a little ass, 
with short petticoats, and a great head-dress of hlue wool." 
On the 9th of April, rather late on a Saturday evening, 
they rolled into Paris, and after a bewildering drive drew 
up at last at the lodgings which had been prepared for 
them, probably in or near the British Embassy, and found 
themselves warmly welcomed by Walpole's cousins, the 
Conways, and by Lord Holdemesse. These young men 
were already In the thick of the gay Parisian tumult, and 
introduced Walpole and Gray also, as his friend, to the 
best society. The very day after their arrival they dined 
at Lord Iloldemesse's to meet the Abbe Pr6v6t-d'Eiiles, 
author of that masterpiece of passion, Mantm Leacaut, and 
now in his forty-second year. It is very much to be de- 
plored that we do not possess in any form Gray's impres- 
sions of the illustrious Frenchmen with whom he came 
into habitual contact daring the nest two months, 
merely mentions the famous comic actress, Mademoisells 
Jeanne Quinault " la Cadette," who was even then, though 
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in the flower of her years, coqnettuhty threateniDg to 
leave the stage, and who did actually retire, amidst the re- 
grets of a whole city, before Gray came back to England. 
She reminded the young Englishman of Mrs. Clive, the 
actress, but he says nothing of those famous Sunday sup- 
pers at which she presided, and at which all that was witty 
and briUiaTit in Paris was rehearsed or invented. These 
meetings, afterwards developed into the sessions of the 
Soci6t6 du Bout du Banc, were then only in their infancy ; 
yet there, from bis corner unobserved, the little English 
poet mast have keenly noted many celebrities of the hour, 
whose laurels were destined to wither when his were only 
beginning to sprout. There would be found the " most 
crael of amateurs," the Comte de Caylus ; Voisenon, still 
in the flash of his reputation ; Moncrif, the lover of cats, 
with his strange dog-face ; and there or elsewhere wo 
know that Gray met and admired that prince of frivolous 
ingennities, the redoubtable Marivaux. But of al! this his 
letters tell us nothing — nothing even of the most curious 
of his friendships, that with Cr^billon jiU, who, according 
to Walpole, was their constant companion during their 
stay in Paris. 

All the critics of Gray have found it necessary to excuse 
or explain away that remarkable statement of his, that " as 
the paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist in 
playing upon the flute, e(e., be mine to read eternal new 
romances of Marivaux and Crfibillon." Mason considered 
this very whimsical, and later editors have hoped that it 
meant nothing at all. But Gray was not a man to say 
irhat he did not mean, even in jest. Such a reasonable 
and unprejudiced mind as his may be credited with a 
meaning, however paradoxical the statement it makes. It 
is quite certain, from various remarks scattered through his 
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correepomJetice, that the Kteratnre of the Prracfa Regency, 

the boudoir poems Hnd novels of the alcove, gave bitn more 
pleasnre tban any other form of contemporary iiteratijre. 
He uses lanifuage, in speaking of GresRet, the nnthor of 
Vert- Vert, which contrasts curiously with his coldness to- 
wards Sterne and Collins. But, above all, he delighted in 
Cr^billon. Hardly had he arrived in Paris, than he sent 
West the Lttlrei de la Marquise M* * * an Comte de 
Ji* **, which had been published in 1733, but which the 
success of Tamai et Neardani had pushed into a new 
edition. The younger Cr^biUon at, this time was in his 
thirty-second year, discreet, confident, the friend of every 
one, the best company in Paris ; half his time spent in 
wandering over the cheerful city that he loved so mncfa, 
the other half given to literature in the company of that 
strange colossus, his father, the tragic poet, the writing- 
room of this odd couple being shared with a menagerie of 
cats and dogs and queer feathered folk. Always a ser- 
viceable creature, and perhaps even already possesBed with 
Bometbing of that Anglomania which led him at last into 
a sort of morganatic marriage with British aristocracy, 
Crebillon evidently did all he could to make Walpole and 
Gray happy in Paris ; no chaperon could be more fitting 
than he to a young Englishman deeirons of threading the 
mazes of that rose-colored Parisian Arcadia which had 
survived the days of the Regency, and bad not yet ceased 
to Jook on Louis XV. as the Celadon of its pastoral ralleyB. 
It was a charming world of fancy and caprice ; a world 
of milky clouds floating in an infinite azure, and bearing 
a mnndane Venus to her throne on a Frenchified Cithteron. 
And what strange figures were bound to the golden ear ; 
generals, and abbes, and elderly Academicians, laughing 
philosophers and weeping tragedians, a motley orew united 
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in the aniversal culte du Teiidre, gliding down a stream of 
elegance and cheerfuhieas and tolerance that nas by no 
means wholly ignoble. 

All this, but especially the elegance and the tolerance, 
made a deep impression upon the spirit of Gray. He 
came from a Puritan country ; and was himself, like bo 
many of our greatest men, essentially a Puritan at heart; 
but he was too acute not to observe where English prac- 
tice was unsatisfactory. Above all, he seems to have de- 
tected the Engliab deficiency in style and grace ; a defi- 
ciency then, in 1739, far more marked than it had been 
half a century earlier. He could not but contrast the 
^onng English squire, that engaging aud florid creature, 
with the bright, sarcastic, sympathetic companion of his 
walks in Paris, not without reflecting that tbe healthier 
English lad was almost sure to develop into a terrible 
type of fox-huQting stupidity in middle life. He, for one, 
then, and to the end of hia days, would cast in his lot 
witii what was refined and ingenious, and would temper 
the robustness of his race with a little Gallic brightness. 
Moreover, his taste for the novels of Marivaux and Cr€- 
billon, with their ingenious analysis of emotion, their 
odour of musk and ambei^ris, their affectation of artless 
innocence, and their quick parry of wit, was not without 
excuse in a m.tn framed as Gray was for the more brill- 
iast exercises of literature, and forced to feed, in bis own 
conntry, if be must read romances at all, on the coarse 
rubbish of Mrs. Behn or Mrs. Manley. Curiously enough, 
at that very moment Samuel Richardson was preparing 
for the press that excellent narrative of Pamela which 
was destined to found a great modem school of fiction in 
England, a school which was soon to sweep into contempt 
and oblivion all tbe "cr^billoDage-amarivaudS" which 
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Gray delighted in, a contenipt so general that one stra^ 

reader here or there can scarcely venture to confess that 
he still finds the Haaard au coin du Feu very pleasant 
and innocent reading. We shall have to refer once again 
to this subject, when we reach the humorous poems in 
which Gray introduced into English literature this rococo 



Gray became quite a little fop in Paris. Ke complains 
that the French tailor has covered him with silk and 
fringe, and has widened hia figure with buckram a yard 
on either side. His waistcoat and breeches are so tight 
that he can scarcely breathe ; he ties a vast solitaire 
around his neck, wears ruffles at his fingers' ends, and 
sticks his two arms into a muff. Thus made beautifully 
genteel, he and Walpole rolled in their coach to the 
Comedy and the Opera, visited Versailles and the sights 
of Paris, attended installatioos and spectacles, and saw the 
best of all that was to be seen. Gray was absolutely de- 
lighted with his new existence. " I could entertain myself 
this month," he wrote to West, " merely with the com- 
mon streets and the people in them ;" and Walpole, who 
was good-nature itself during all this early part of the 
tour, insisted on sending Gray out in hia coach to see all 
the collections of fine art, and other such sights as were 
not congenial to himself, since Horace Walpole had not 
yet learned to be a connoisseur. Gray occupied himself 
no less with music, and his letters to West contain some 
amusing criticisms of French opera. The performers, he 
says, " come in and sing sentiment in lamentable strains, 
neither air nor recitation ; only, to one's great joy, they 
were every now and then interrupted by a dance, or, to 
one's great sorrow, by a chorus that borders the stage 
from one end to the other, and screams, past all power of 
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siinile to Tepresent. .... Iniagiae, I say, all this transact- 
ed by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon two notea- 
and-a-balf, accompanied by an orcheEtra of hnmatrams, 
and a whole house more attentive than if Farinclli anng, 
and yon will almost have fonned a just idea of the thing." 
And again, later, he writes: " Des iniaulcmens et dea heur- 
lemens cfEroyables, melos avec un tintamarre du diable — 
voila la musique FrangoiBe en ahr^g^." At first the 
weather was extremely bad, but in May they began to 
enjoy the genial climate ; they took long excursions to 
Versailles and Chantilly, happy " to walk by moonlight, 
and hear the ladies and the nightingales sing." 

On the 1st of June, in company with Henry Conway, 
Walpole and Gray left Paris and settled at Rheims for 
three exquisite summer months. I fancy that these were 
amongst the happiest weeks in Gray's life, the most sunny 
and unconcerned. As the three friends came with par- 
ticular introductions from Lord Conway, who knew 
Rheims well, they were welcomed with great cordiality 
into all the best society of the town. Gray found the 
provincial assemblies very stately and graceful, but with- 
out the easy familiarity of Parisian manners. The mode 
of entertainment was uniform, beginning with cards, in 
the midst of which every one rose to eat what waa called 
the gouler, a service of fruits, cream, sweetmeats, crawfish, 
and cheese. People then sat down again to cards, until 
they had played forty deals, when they broke up into 
little parties for a promenade. That this formality waa 
sometimes set aside we may gather from a very little 
vignette that Gray slips into a letter to his mother : 

" The other evening we happened to be got together in a, compauj 
of eighteen people, men and women at tbe beat fashion here, at a 
garden in tbe town, to walk, when one of tbe ladies bethought heraelf 
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ol ukii^ ' Wbj should we not anp here V ImmediaMl; the cloth 

WM tidd by the eiie of a fouatun under the treeB. and a rer; elc^uit 
supper eorved up ; after which another Baid, ' Come, let us siug,' and 
direcllf began herself. From Bulging we insenaibl; tell to dancing, 
and Binging in a round; when aomebodj mentioned the riolinB, aad 
immediately a compunj of them woa ordered, minuela were begun in 
the open air, and then come oountr}' dauccs, which held till foiu' 
o'clock aeit morning; at wliich hour the gaycBl ladj then proposed 
that Buch as were wear; should get into their coaches, and the rest 
of them should dance before them with the musiu in the ran ; and in 
this manner we paraded through all the principal strceta of the city, 
and waked everybody in it. Mr. Walpole bad a mind to make a uu». 
torn of the thing, and would have given a ball in the same manner 
next week ; but the women did not come into it ; so I believe it will 
drop, and thoj will return to their dull cards and usual formaliUea." 



Walpole intended to spend the winter of 1739 in the 
South of Franco, and was therefore not unwilling to loiter 
by the way. They thought to stay a fortnight at Rheim^ 
bat they received a vague intimation tbat Lord Conway 
and that prince of idle cooipanions, the ever - sparkling 
George Selwyn, were coming, and they hung on for three 
monthii in expectation of them. At last, on the 7th of 
September, they left Rheims, and entered Dijon three days 
later. The capital of Burgundy, with its .rich architecture 
and treasuries of art, made Gray regret the frivolous 
months they had spent at Rheims, whilst Walpole, who 
was eager to set off, would only allow him three or four 
days for exploration. On the 18th of September tbey 
were at Lyons, and thia town became their head-quarters 
for the next six weeks. The junction of the rivers has 
provoked a multitude of conceits, but none perhaps so 
pretty as this of Gray's: "The Rhone and Sa6ne are two 
people, who, though of tempera extremely unlike, think fit 
to join hands here, and make a little party to travel to tho 
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Uediterranean in compaay ; tlie lady comes gliding along 
through the fruitful plains of Iiargandy,incrediHH Imitate, 
ita ut oeulia iti utram partem fiait jiidUari non posut ; the 
gentlemaQ runs all rough and roaring dowu irom the moun- 
taiDs of Switzerlund to meet her; aud with all her soft 
aire she likes him never the worse; she goes through the 
middle of the city in state, and he passes ineog. without 
the walls, but waits for her a little below." 

A fortnight later the frieuds set out on an excursion 
across the mountains, that they might accompany Henry 
Conway, who was now leaving them, aa far as Geneva. 
They toolc the longest road through Savoy, that they 
might visit the Grande Chartreuse, which impressed Gray 
very forcibly by the solitary grandeur of its situation. It 
was, however, not on this occasion, but two years later, 
that he wrote his famous Alcaic Ode in the album of the 
monastery. The friends slept as the guests of the fathers, 
and proceeded next day to Chamb^ry, which greatly dis- 
appointed thein ; and sleeping one night at Aii-les-Bains, 
which they found deserted, and another at Anneoy, they 
arrived at last at Geneva. They stayed there a week, 
partly to see Conway settled, and partly because they 
found it very brigiit and hospitable, returning at last to 
Lyons throngh the spurs of the Jura, and across the plaine 
of La Bresae. They found awaiting them a letter from 
Sir Robert Walpole, in which he desired his son to go on 
to Italy, so they gladly resigned their project of spending 
the winter in France, and pushed on at once to the foot of 
the Alps; armed against the cold with " mnSs, hoods, and 
masks of beaver, fur hoot^ and bearskins." On the 6th 
of November they descended into Italy, after a very severe 
and painful journey of a week's duration, throngh two 
days of which they were hardly less frightened than Addi- 
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son had been during his Alpine advcntarea a generation . 
earlier. It waa on the sixtli day of this journey that the 
incident occurred which was so graphically described both 
by Gray and Walpole, and which is often referred to. 
"Walpole had a fat little black spaniel, called Tory, which 
he waa very fond of ; and as this pampered creature waa 
trotting beside the asceoding chaise, enjoying his little 
constitutional, a young wolf sprung out of the covert and 
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amongst the 
carriages and servants before any one had the presence of 
mind to draw a pistol. Walpole screamed and wept, but 
Tory had disappeared forever. Mason regrets that Gray 
did not write a mock-heroic poem on this incident, as a 
companion to the ode on Walpole'a cat, and it must be 
admitted that the theme was an excellent one. 

The name of Addison has just been mentioned, and 
Walpole'a remarks about the horrors of Alpine travelling 
do indeed savour of the old-fashioned fear of what waa 
sublime In nature. But Gray's sentiments on the occa- 
sion were very different, and his letter to his mother di- 
lates on the beauty of the crags and precipices in a way 
that shows him to have been the first of the romantic 
lovers of nature, since even Rousseau had then hardly de- 
veloped his later and more famous attitude, and Yernet 
had only just begun to contemplate the sea with ecstasy. 
On the 7th of November, 1739, the travellers had reached 
Turin, but amongst the clean streets and forinol avenuea 
of that prosaic city the thoughts of Gray were still oon- 
tinually in the wonders he had left behind him. In a 
delightful letter to West, written nine days later, he is 
still dreaming of the Alps: "I own I have not, as yet, 
anywhere met with those grand and simple works of art 
that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to be the 
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better for; bat those of nature have astonished me be- 
yond expression. In our Htlle jourDey up to the Granda 
Chartreuse I do not remember to have gone ton paces 
without ao exclamation that there was no restraining; 
not a precipice, not a torrent, not a dtff, but is pregnant 
with religion and poelrif. Tbere are certain scenes that 
would awe an atheist into bchcf, without the help of other 
argument. One need not have a very fantastic imagina- 
tion to see spirits there at noon-day. You have Death 
perpetually before your eyes, only so far removed as to 
compose the mind without frighting it. I am well per- 
suaded St. Bruno was a man of no common genins, to 
choose such a situation for his retirement ; and perhaps 
I should have been a disciple of his, had 1 been bora in 
his time." It is hard to cease quoting, all this letter be- 
ing so new, and beautiful, and suggestive ; but perhaps 
enough has been given to show in what terms and oa 
what occasion tiie picturesqueness of Switzerland was first 
discovered. At the same time the innovator concedes that 
Mont Cenis does, perhaps, abuse its privilege of beiag 
frightful. Amongst the precipices Gray read Livy, Nivea 
ealo prope immisCx, but when the chaise drove down into 
the sunlit plains of Italy, he laid that severe historian 
aside, and plunged into the p^es of Siliua Italicus. 

On the 18th of November they passed on to Genoa, 
which Gray particularly describes as " a vast Bcmicircular 
basin, full of fine blue sea, and vessels of all soita and 
sizes, some saihng out, some coming in, and others at 
anchor; and all round it palaces, and churches peeping 
over one another's heads, gardens, and marble terraces full 
of orange and cypress trees, fountains and trellis-works 
covered with vines, which altogether compose the grandest 
The music in Italy was a feast to him, and 
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from this tim» we may date that careful study of ItaJUn 
tnuaic wUidi occupied a great part of the ensuing year. 
Ten days at Genoa left tbem deeply in love with it, and 
loth to depart ; but they wished to posh on, and croHsing 
the inountaius, thny found thernHQlves within three days 
at Piaceuza, and so at Parma; out of ivbich city they 
were locked on a cold winter's night, and were only able 
to gain admittance by an ingenious stratagem which 
amuBed them very much, but which they have neglected 
to record. They greatly enjoyed the Correggios in this 
place, for Horace Walpole was now learning to be a con- 
noisseur, and then they proceeded to Bologna, where they 
spent twelve days in seeing the eights. They found it 
very irksome to be without introductions, especially after 
the bospiuJity which they had enjoyed in France, and as 
it was winter they could only see, in Gray's words, the 
skeleton of Italy. He was at least able to observe " very 
public and scandalous doings between the vine and the 
clm-troes, and how the olive-trees are shocked thereupon." 
It ia also particularly pleasant to learn that he himself was 
"grown as fat as a hog;" ho was, in fact, perfectly happy 
and well, perhaps for the only time in his life. 

They crossed the Apennines on the 15th of the month, 
and descended through a winding-sheet of mist into the 
streets of Florence, where Mr. Horace Mann's servant met 
them at the gates, and conducted them to his house, 
which, with a certain interval, was to be their home for 
fifteen months. Horace Mann was a dull letter -writer, 
but he seemB to have been a very engaging and unweary- 
ing companion. Gray, a man not easily pleased, pro- 
nounced him " the best and most obliging person in the 
world." He was then resident, and afterwards envoy es? 
traordinary, at the Court of Tuscany, and retains a place 
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in hiBtoiy as the correspondent of Horace Walpole tbroagh 
Dearly half a eentarj of undivided friendship. Here 
again the travel-stain eJ yonlbs had the pleaaures of society 
offered to them, and Gray could encase himself again in 
silk and bnckrain, and wear raffles at the tips of his fin- 
gers. Moreover, liis mind, the moat actively acquisitive 
then stirring in Europe, could engage once more in ita 
enchantiDg exercises, and store np miscel Ian eons informa- 
tion with cnflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of brain 
and note-book. Masic, painting, and atatuary occupied 
him chiefly, and his unpalilished catalognea, not less strik- 
ingly than his copious printed notes, show the core and 
assiduity of his research. His Criticisms on Arekiteeiure 
and PaiitUng in Ilaly is not an amusing treatise, but it 
is without many of the glaring faults of the ffisthetic dis- 
jrtations of the age. The remarks about antique sculpt- 
re arc often very just and penetrative — as fine aometimea 
s those exquisite notes by Shelley, which first saw the 
ligbt in 1860. Some o£ hia views about modern masters, 
too, show tbe native propriety of his taste, and his en- 
tire indifference to contemporary judgment. For Cara- 
vaggio, for instance, then at the height of his vogue, he 
has no patience ; although, in common with all critics of 
the eighteenth century, and all human beings till about a 
generation ago, he finds Guido inexpressibly brilliant and 
harmonious. It is, however, chiefly interesting to us to 
notice that in these copious notes on painting Gray dis- 
tinguishes himself from other writers of hia time by his 
simple and purely artistic mode of considering what is 
presented to him, every other critic, as far as I remember, 
down to Lessing and Winckelmann, bemg chiefly oocu- 
1 with rhetorical definitions of the action upon the 
human mind of art in the abstract. Gray scarcely men- 
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tions a single work, however, precedent to the nge of 
Raphael ; and it will not do to insist too strongly upon 
his independence of the prejudices of hia time. 

In music he aeems to have been still better occupied. 
&G was astoDishcd, daring bis stay in Florence, at the 
beauty and originality of the new school of Italian com- 
posers, at that time but little known in England. He 
seems to have been particularly struck with Leonardo da 
Vinci, who was then just dead, and with Bononcini and 
the German IlaBse, who were still alive. At Naples a few 
months later he found Leonardo Leo, and was attracted by 
hia geniua. But the full ardour of his admiration was re- 
served for the works of G. B. Pergolesi, whose elevation 
above the other musicians of his age Gray was the first to 
observe and assert. Pergolesi, who had died four years 
before, at the age of twenty-six, was entirely unknown 
outside Tuscany; and to the English poet belongs the 
pr^se, it is said, of being the first to briug a collection of 
bis pieces to London, and to obtain for this great master a 
hearing in British concert-rooms. Gray was one of the few 
poets who have poaseased not merely an ear for music, but 
considerable executive skill. Mason tells us that he enjoyed, 
probably at this very time, instruction on the harpsichord 
from the younger Scarlatti, but hia main gift was for vocal 
music. He had a small hut very clear and pure voice, and 
was much admired for his singing in his youth, but during 
later years was so shy that Walpole " never could but once 
prevail on him to give a proof of it; and then it was with 
BO much pain to himself, that it gave Walpole no manner 
of pleasure." la after-years he had a harpsichord in his 
rooms at college, and continued to cultivate this sentimen- 
tal sort of company in his long periods of solitude. Gray 
formed a valuable collection of MS. music whilst he was in 
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Italy; it conaiBted of nine large volumes, bound in vellum, 
and was enriched by a variety of notes in Gray's hand- 
writing. 

It was at Florence, on the 12th of March, 1740, that 
Gray took it into his head to commence a correspondence 
with his old school-fellow, Dr. Thomas Wharton {"my 
dear, dear Wliarton, which is a ' dear ' more than I give 
anybody else "), who afterwards became Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, and one of Gray's atannchest and most sym- 
pathetic friends. To the biographer of the poet, more- 
over, the name of Wharton mast be ever dear, since it was 
to bin) that the least reserved and most personal of all 
Gray's early letters were indited. Tliis Dr. Wharton was 
a quiet, good man, with no particular genius or taste, but 
dowered with that delightful tact and sympathetic attrac- 
tion which are the lode-star of irritable and weary genius. 
He was by a few months Gray's junior, and survived him 
three-and-twenty years, indolently intending, it is said, to 
the last, to collect his memories of his great friend, but dy- 
ing in his eightieth year so suddenly as to be incapable of 
any preparation. In this, his first letter to Wharton, Gray 
mentions the death of Pope Clement XII., which had oc- 
curred about a month before, and states his intention to 
be at Rome in time to see the coronation of his successor, 
which, however, as it happened, was delayed sis months. 
So little, however, were Walpole and Gray prepared for 
this, that they set out in the middle of March, 1740, ia 
great fear leat they should be too late, and entered Eomo 
on the Slst of that month. They found the conclave of 
cardinals sitting and like to sit ; and they prepared them- 
aelves to enjoy Rome in the mean whila The magnificence 
of the ancient city infinitely surpassed Gray's expectation, 
but he found modem Rome and its inhabitants very con- 
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temptible and disgusting. There was no society amongBt 
the Roman nobles, who pushed parsimony to an extreme, 
and showed not the least hospitahty, "In sbort, child" 
(Waipole Bays to West, on the lOtb of April), "after sun- 
aet one passes one's time here yery ill; and if I did not 
wish for yon in the mornings, it would be no compliment 
to tell you that I do in the evening." From Tivoli, a 
month later. Gray writes West a very contemptuous de- 
Bcription of the artificial cascades and cliSf of the Dake 
of Modena's palace-gardens there ; but a few days after- 
wards, at Alba and Traacati, be was inspired jn a gentler 
mood with the Alcaic Ode to Favonius, beginning " Mater 
rosarum." Of the same date is a letter laughing at West, 
who had made some extremely classical allusions in his 
correspondence, and who is indulged with local colour to 
hia heart's content : 

" I am to-day just rptumed from Alba, a good deal fatigued, for 
jou know (from Stetins) that the Appian ia aomowhat tireBame. We 
dined at Pompej'a; ho inileed waa gone far a few dajB to hU Tna- 
oulan, but, bj tbe care of hia yillicus, we made an admirable meal. 
We hod the dllga uf a. pregnant auw, a peacock, a dish of thrushes, 
a noble scania just fresh from the Tyrrhene, and some coneb^lia of 
the Lake, with garum sauce. For mj part, I never ate better at Ln- 
ouUus's table. We drank half a doien cjathi apiece of ancient Alban 
to Fboloe's health ; and, after bathing, and playing an honr at ball, 
we mounted our essedum again, and proceeded up the mount to the 
temple. The priests there entertained us with an account at a won- 
derful shower of birds' eggs, that had fallen two days before, which 
had DO sooner touched the ground but tbcy were coDvertedinto gud- 
geons; as also that the night paat a dreadful voice had beeo heard 
out of the Adytum, which spoke Qrcck during a full batf-hoiir, bat 
nobody understood it. But, quitting my Komanities, to your great 
joy and mine, let mo tell yon in plain English that we come from 
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Some entertaintnentB Gray had at Rome, He mentioBB 
one ball at which he performed the part of the mouse at 
the party. The chief virtQOBo of the hour, La Diaman- 
tina, played dd the violin, and Giovannino and Fssquelini 
sang. All the secular gramd monde of Rome was there, 
and there Gray, from the corner where be sat regaling 
himself with iced fruita, watched the object of bia hearty 
disapproval, the Eoglish Pretender, " displaying his Tuefal 
length of person." Gray's hatred of the Stuarts was one 
of his few pronounced political eeutiments, and whilst Kt 
Rome he coald not resist making a contemptnouB jest of 
them in a letter which he believed that James would open. 
He Bays, indeed, that all letters sent or received by Eng- 
lish people in Rome were at that time read by the Pre- 
tender. In June, as the cardinals could not mate up their 
minds, the yonug moo decided to wait no longer, and pro- 
ceeded southwards to Terracina, Capua, and Naples. Oa 
the 17th of June they visited the remains of Herculanoum, 
then only just exposed and identified, and before the end 
of the month they went back to Rome. There, stil! find- 
ing that no Pope was elected, and weary of the dreariness 
and formality of that great city, Walpole determined to 
return to Florence. Th y h d been absent from 

home and habitually thr p nother for enter- 

tainment during nearly hft m ths, and their friend- 
ship had hitherto show b t ra t But they had 
arrived at that point of f m 1 ty wh a very little dis- 
agreement is sufficient t p d q larrcl. No such 
serious falling-out happe d f ly a year more, hut 
we find Gray, whoso not b k w eshacstible, a lit- 
tle peevish at being fore d t 1 tb t easures of Rome 
so soon. However, Florence was very enjoyable. They 
took np their abode once more in the house of Horace 
13 3 27 
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Mann, where tbey loo&ed down into the Amo from their 
bedroom windows, and could resort at a moment's notice 
to the marble bridge, to hear music, eat iced fruits, and 
8up by moonlight It la a place, Gray says, "excellent 
to employ all one's animal sensations in, but utterly con- 
trary to one's rational powers. I have struck a medal 
upon myself ; the device is thus O, and the motto Miki- 
limmo, which 1 take in the most concise manner to con- 
tain a full account of my person, sentiments, occupations, 
and late glorious successes. We get up at twelve o'clock, 
breakfast till three, dine till four, sleep till six, drink cool- 
ing liquors till eight, go to the bridge till ten, sup till two, 
and ao sleep till twelve again." 

In the midst of all this laziness, however, the husineaa 
of literature recurred to his thoughts. He wrote some 
short things in Latin, then a fragment of sisty hexameter 
verses on the Gaurus, and then set about a very ambitions 
didactic epic, De Principiis Cogitandi. It is a cnrious 
commentary on the small bulk of Gray's poetical produc- 
tions to point out that this Latio poem, only two frag- 
menta of which were ever written, is considerably the long- 
est of his writings in verse. As we now possess it, it was 
chiefly written in Florence during the summer of 1740; 
Bome passages were added at Stoke in 1742 ; hut by that 
time Gray had determined, like other learned Cambridge 
poets, Spenser and Milton, to bend to the vulgar ear, and 
leave his Latin behind him. The De PrindpUs CogitaTidi 
is DOW entirely neglected, and at no time attracted much 
cariosity ; yet it is a notable production in its way. It 
Tvas an attempt to crystallize the philosophy of Locke, for 
which Gray entertained the cuatomary reverence of his 
age, in Lucretian hexameters. How the 8oul begins to 
Know ; by what primary Notions Mnemosyne opens her 
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Mcceaaion of thoughts, and her alendcr chain of ideas ; 
how Reason contrives to augment her alow empire in the 
Datui'al breast of man ; and how anger, sorrow, fear, and 
anxious care are implanted there — of these things he ap- 
plies himself to sing ; and do not thou disdain the singer, 
thou glory, thou unquestioned second luminary of the 
English race, thou unnamed spirit of John Locke. With 
the exception of one episode, in which he compares the 
human mind in reverie to a Hamadryad who wanders in 
the woodland, and is startled to find herself mirrored in 
a pool, the plan of this poem left no scope for fancy or 
fine imagery ; the theme ia treated with a certain rhetori- 
cal dignity, but the poet has been so much occupied with 
the matter in hand, that his ideas have suflered some con- 
gestion. Nevertheless he is himself, and not Virgil or 
Ovid or Lucretius, and this alone is no small praise for a 
writer of modern Latin verae. 

If the De Principiia Cogitandi had been published when 
it was written, it is probable that it would have won some 
measure of instant celebrity for its author, but the undi- 
luted conclusions of Locke were no longer interesting in a 
second-hand form in 1'774, when they had already been 
subjected to the expansions of Hume and the criticisms of 
Leibnitz. Nor was Gray at all on the wave of philosoph- 
ical thought; he seems no less indifferent to Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge than he is unaware of 
Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, which had been 
printed in 1V39, soon after Gray left England. Thia 
Zdtin epic was a distinct false start, but he did not to- 
.*lly abandon the hope of completing it until 1746. 

In August, 1740, the friends went over to Bologna for 
a week, and on their return had the mortification to loam 
that a Pope, Benedict XII., had been elected whilst they 
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■were irithin fonr days' joamey of Rome. They began to 
think of home ; there were talks of taking a felncca over 
from LeghoTD to MarseilleH, or of oroaaing through Ger- 
many by Venice and the Tyrol. Florence they began to 
find "one of the dnllest cities in Italy," and there is no 
doaht that they began to he on very strained and nncom- 
fortable terma with one another. They had the grace, 
however, absolutely to conceal it from other people, and 
to the very last each of them wrote to West withoat the 
XcBAt bint of want of confidence in the other. On the 
34th of April, 1741, Gray and Walpole aet off from Flor- 
ence, and spent a few days in Bologna to hear La Viscon- 
tina sing ; from Bologna they proceeded to Rcggio, and 
there occarred the famous quarrel which has perhaps been 
more often discussed than any other fact in Gray's life. 
It has been said that ho discovered Walpole opening a 
letter addressed to Gray, or perhaps written by hira, to see 
if anythmg unpleasant about himself were said in it, and 
that he broke away from him with scathing anger and 
BCOTD, casting Walpole off forever, and at once oontinoing 
his journey to Venice alone. But this is really little more 
than conjecture. Both the friends were very careful to 
keep their counsel, and within three years the breach was 
healed. One thing is certain, that Walpole was the of- 
fender. When Gray was dead and Mason was writing his 
life, Walpole insisted that this fact should be stated, al- 
though he very reasonably declined to go into particulars 
for the public. He wrote a little pnragraph for Mason, 
taking the blame upon himself, bnt added for the biog- 
rapher's private information a longer and more inteUigible 
account, saying that " while one is living it is not pleasant 
to read one's private qaarrels discussed in magazines and 
newspapers," bat desiring that Mason would preserve this 
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particular account, tbat it miglit be ^von to posterity. 
But "Waipole lived on until 1797,and by a BingcJar coin- 
cidence MaaoQ, wbu waa so moch younger, only survived 
him a few days. Accordingly there was a delay in giving 
tbia passage to the world ; and thougb it is known to 
students of Horace Walpole's Correipo-adeiuie, it baa nerer 
taken tbe antboritative place it deserves in Gray's life. 
It ia all we poBseas in the way of direct evidence, and it 
does great credit no less to Walpole's candour than to 
bis experience of tbc buman bcart. He wrot« to Mason 
(March 2, 1773): 

" I am conscious that in the beginaing of the ditTereDcoa bolween 
Gra; and me (he fault was nuae. I was too joung, too fond of my 
own direiBions, uaj, I do not doubt, too much intoxicatod hy indul- 
gence, vanitj, and the inBolirnce of mjr eituatiou an Prime-miniater'a 
BOD, not to have been inattentive and insensible to the feelings of one 
I thought beloviDci of aae,\ blush to say it, that I know waa obliged 
to rue ; of one whom presumption and follj, perhaps, madu me deem 
not my superior thm in parts, thougb J have aince tell my infinite in- 
feriorttj to him 1 treated him insolentl; ; he loved me, and I did 
not think he did. I reproached him with the diJTerence between us, 
when lie acMd from convictions of knotting he was my superior. I 
often disregarded his wishes of seeing plnces, which 1 would nut quit 
other amujementa to lisii, though I offered to send bim to then with- 
out me. Forgive mc, if I say that his temper was not oondllating ; 
at the same time that I will oonfess to you that he acted a more 
friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it— lie fn-ely 
told me of my faults. I d^lared I did not desire to bear ibcm, nor 
would correct them. You will not wonder that, with the dignity of 
his spirit and the obslinaM care Iciidu ess of mine, the breach must 
bave grown wider till we became incompatible." 

This is tbe last word on the subject of the quarrel, and af- 
ter B statement so generous, frank, and lucid it only remains 
to remind the reader that tbese were lade of tvrenty-threo 
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and twenty-four respectively, tlmt they had been thrown 
far too exohisively and too long on one another for enter- 
tainment, and that probably Walpolc is too hard upon him- 
self in desiring to defend Gray. Tliere is not the slightest 
trace in hia letters or in Gnty'a of any rudeneas on Wal- 
pole's part. The main point is that the quarrel was made up 
in 1744, and that after some coldness on Gray's side they 
became as intimate as ever for the remainder of their lives. 
Walpole stayed at Reggio, and Gray's heart would havt 
stirred with remorse had he known that his old friend was 
even then sickening for a quinsy, of which he might have 
died, if the excellent Joseph Spence, Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, and the friend of Pope, had not happened to be 
passing through Reggio with Lord Lincoln, and had not 
given up hia whole time to nursing him. Meanwhile the 
unconscious Gray, sore with pride, passed on to Venice, 
where he spunt two months in the company of a Mr. 
Whitehead and a Mr, Chnte. In July he hired a courier, 
passed leisurely through the north of Italy, visiting Piidua 
and Verona, reached Turin on the 15th of August, and be- 
gan to cross the Alps next day. lie stayed once more at 
the Grande Chartreuse, and inscribed in the Album of the 
Fathers his famous Alcaic Ode, beginning " Oh Tu, seven 
Keligio loci," which is the best known and practically the 
last of his Latin poems. In this little piece of twenty 
lines we first recognize that nicety of expression, that deli- 
cate lapidary style, thiit ti.>ucb of subdued romantic senti- 
ment, which distinguish the English poetry of Gray; whilst 
it is perhaps not fnnta^tic to detect in its closing lines the 
first dawn of those ideas which he afterwards expanded 
into the Elegy in a Country Church-yard. The orj^'inal 
MS. in the album became an object of great interest to 
visil.itrs lo the huspice after Gray's death, and was highly 
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prized by the fathere. It exista, however, no longer ; it 
was destroyed by a rabbla from Grenoble doriug ihe 
French Revolution. Gray reached Lyons on the 25lh of 
Aagust, and returned to London on tlie Ist of SeptembiT, 
1741, after an absence from England of exactly two yenrs 
and five months. Walpole, being cured of his complaint, 
arrived in England ten days later. To a good-natured lot- 
tor from Henry Conway, suggesting a renewal of intimacy 
between the friends, Gray returned an answer of the cold- 
est civility, and Horace Walpole now disappears rroni our 
uarrative for three years. 



CHAPTER HL 



0» hii retnm from Ilaly Gfay fonnd his father lying very 
iU, esfaaast«d by sncce»sive attacks of gout, aod an&ble to 
rally from them. Two months later, on the 6th of Novem' 
ber, 1741, he died in a parosysm of the disease. His last 
set had been to sqaander Lis fortune, which seems to have 
remaned until that time almost unimpw^d, on building a 
country-house at Wanstead. Not only had he not writteo 
to tell bis son of this adventure, but he had actually con- 
trived to conceal it from bis wife. Mason is not correct 
in saying that it became necessary to sell this house im- 
medialfily after Philip Gray's death, or that it fetched 
2000/. less than it had cost ; it remained in the possea- 
won of Mrs. Gray. Witli the ruins of a fortune Mrs. 
Gray and her sister, Mary Antrobus, seem to have kept 
house for a year in Comhill, till, on the death of their 
brother-in-law, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, on the 2lEt of Oc- 
tober, 1742, they joined their widowed sister Anna in ber 
boQse at Stoke-Pogja, in Enckinghamshire, Daring these 
months they wound op their private business in Com- 
hill, and disposed of their shop on tolerably advantageous 
tenns; and apparently Gray first imagined that the fam- 
ily property would be enough to provide amply for him 
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also. Aecordingly he began tlie study of the law, that 
being the profession for which he had been originally 
intendfid. For six months or more he sccma to have 
stayed in London, applying himself rather languidly to 
common law, and giving bis real thoughts and sympa- 
thies to those who demanded them most, his mother and 
his unfortunate friend, Richard West. The istter, iudoed, 
ha found in a miserable condition. In June, 1740, that 
young man, having lived at tiio Temple til! he was sick 
of it, left chamhers, finding that neither the prestige of his 
grandfather nor the reputation of his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. He was 
without heart in his work, hia talents were not drawn out 
tu the legal direction, and hts affectionate and somewhat 
feminine nature suffered from loneliness and want of con- 
genial society. He had hoped that Walpole would bo 
able to find him a post in the diplomatic service or ia tho 
army ; but this was not possible. Gray strongly disap- 
proved of the step West took iu leaving the Temple, and 
wrote him from Florence a letter full of kindly and cord- 
ial good-sense ; but when he arrived in London he found 
West in a far more broken condition of mind and body 
than he had anticipated. In extreme agitation West con- 
fided to his friend a terrible secret which he had discov- 
ered, and which Gray preserved in silence until the close 

his life, when he told it to Norton Nichols. It is a 
painful story, which need not be repeated here, hut which 
involved the reputation of West's mother with the name 

his lata father's secretary, a Mr. W^illiaros, whom she 
finally married when her son was dead. West had not 
the power to rally from this shock, and the comfort of 
Gray's society only slightly delayed the end. In March, 
1742, be WHS obliged to leave town, and went to stay with 
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a friend at Popes, near Hatfield, Herts, where he lingered 
three montbB, and died. 

The winter which Gray and West spent together in 
London was romarkahle in the career of the former as the 
beginning of his most prolific year of poetical composi- 
tion — a vocal year to be followed by six of obstinate si- 
lence. The first oi'iginal production in English verse was 
a fragment of the tragedy of AgrippiTta, of which one 
complete acone and a few odd lines have been preserved 
in his works. In this attempt at the drama he was in- 
spired by Eacine, and neither Addison, nor Aaron Hill, 
nor James Thomson, had contrived to be more cold or 
academic a playwright. The subject, which had been 
treated in tragedy more than a century earlier by May, 
was well adapted for stately stage-eSect, and the scheme 
of Gray's play, so far as we know it, was not without 
interest. But he was totally unfitted to write for the 
boards, and even the beauty of versification ia Agrtppina 
cannot conceal from us for a moment its ineptitude. All 
that exists of the play is little else than a soliloquy, ia 
which the Empress defies the rage of Nero, and shows 
that she possesses 

" A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire," 
by daring her son to the contest : 

"Around thee call 
The gilded swarm thtit wantons in the sunshine 
Of thj full favour ; Seneca be there 
In gorgeous phrase of laboured eloquence 
To dress thf plea, and Buirbua atrcugthen it 
With his plsin soldier's oath and honest aeeming. 
Against thee — Itbert? and Agrippina I 
The world the prize t and fair befall the victorH I" 
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Ab a study tn blank verse Agrippina shows tLe risult 
of long apprenticeship to the anuieots, uod marclies with a 
sharp and dignified step that reminds the reader mora of 
Landor than oE any other dramatist. In all other cason- 
tiale, however, the tragedy mast be coniiidered, like the 
didactic epic, a false start ; but Gray was now very sooq 
to learn his real vocation. 

The opening scene of the tragedy was sent down into 
Hertfordshire to amuse West, who seemed at first to have 
recovered hia spirits, and wko sat " purring by the fireside, 
in his arm-chair, with no small satisfaction." He was 
able to bnsy himself with literature, delighting in the new 
revision of the Huneiad, and reading Tacitus for the first 
time. His cool reception of the latter ronsed Gray to 
defend his favonrito historian with great vigoar. "Pray 
do not imagine," he says, " that Tacitus, of all authors in 
the world, can be tedious. . . . Yet what I admire in bim 
above all is his detestation of tyranny, and the high spirit 
of liberty that every now and then breaks oat, as it were, 
whether he would or no." Poor West, on the 4tli of 
April, racked by an " importunissima tussis," declines to 
do battle (gainst Tacitns, but attacks Agrippina with a 
frankness and a critical sagacity which slew that ill-starred 
tragedy on the spot. It is evident that Gray had no idea 
of West's serious condition, for he rallies him on being 
the first who ever made a muse of a cough, and is coufl- 
dent that "those wicked remains of your illness will soon 
pve way to warm weather and gentle exercise," It is in 
the same letter that Gray speaks with some coldness of 
Joseph Andrews, and reverts with the warmth on which 
already commented to the mnch more congenial 
of Marivaux and Cr^billon. We may here con- 
fess that Gray cei'lainly misses, in common with most 
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men of his time, the one great charm of the literary char- 
aeter at its best, namely, enthusiasm for excellence in con- 
temporaries. It is a sign of a dry age when the principal 
authors of a country look askance on one another. Soma 
aitly critics in our own days have discovered with indig- 
nant horror the existence of " mutual admiration socie- 
ties." A little more acquaintance with the history of lit- 
erature might have shown them how strong the sentiment 
of comradeship has been in every age of real intellectual 
vitality. It is much to be deplored that the chilly air 
of the eighteenth century prevented the " mutual admira- 
tion " of Buch men as Gray and Fielding. 

This is perhaps an appropriate point at which to pause 
and consider the condition of English poetry at the mo- 
ment at which we have now arrived. When Gray began 
seriouslj to write, in 1743, the considerable poets then 
alive in England might have been counted on the Gngcrs 
of two hands. Pope and Swift were nearing the close of 
their careers of glory and suffering, the former still vocal 
to the last, and now quite unrivalled by any predecessor in 
personal prestige. As a matter of fact, however, he was 
not destined to publish anything more of any consequence. 
Three other names, Goldsmith, Churchill, and Cowper, were 
those of children, not to appear in literature for many years 
to come. Gray's actual competitors, therefore, were only 
four in number. Of these the eldest, Young, was just be- 
ginning to publish, at the age of fifty-eight, tho only work 
by which he is now much remembered, or which can still 
be read with pleasure. The N^igkt Thoughtt was destined 
to make his the most prominent poetical figure for ihe 
next ten years. Thomson, on the other hand, a younger 
and far more vital spirit, had practically retreated already 
npon his laurels, and was presently to die, without again 
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addreeaing the public, except in tbe lacklese tragedy of 
Sophoniiba, bequeathing, liowever, to posterity the treasare 
of bia CusUe of Indolence. Samuel Johnson had publiabed 
London, a nine days' wonder, and had subsided into tem" 
poMry oblivion. Collins, just twenty-one years of i^, 
bad brought out a pamphlet of Persian Eclogues without 
attracting the smallest notice from anybody. Amonget 
the lesser stars Allan Ramsay and Ambrose Fbihps were 
retired old men, now a long while silent, who remembered 
the days of Addison ; Armstrong had flashed into unenvi- 
able distinction with a poem more clever than decorous ; 
Dyer, one of the lazy men who grow fat too soon, was 
buried iu bis own Fleece; Shenatone and Akenside, much 
younger men, were beginning to bo talked about in the 
circle of their friends, but had as yet done little. The 
stage, therefore, upon which Gray proceeded very gingerly 
to step, was not a crowded one, and before he actually 
ventured to appear in print it was stripped of its most 
notable adornments. Yet this apparent advantage was in 
reality a great disadvantage. As Mr. Matthew Arnold ad- 
mirably says, " bom in tbe same year with Milton, Gray 
would have been another man ; born in the same year with 
Burns, he would have been another man." As it was, his 
genius pined away for want of movement in the atmos- 
phere; the wells of poetry were stagnant, and there was 
I no angel to strike the waters. 
The amiable dispute as to the merits of Agrippina, kd 
the friends on to a wider theme, the peculiar qnalities of 
the style of Shakspeare. How low the standard of crit- 
ioiaiu had fallen in that generation may be estimated when 
we consider that Theobald, himself the editor and anno- 
tator of Shakspeare, in palming off his forgery of The 
Doable Fahehood, which contains such writing as this — 
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" Fond Echo, forego the light strain. 
And beedfuUy hear n lost maid ; 
Go tell the false ear of the swain 
How deeply his vowa have betrayed " — 

as a genuine wort bv the author of ffamlel, had ventured 
to appeal to the style aa giving the best evidence of the 
truth of hia pretenBioQs. Gray had a more delicate sense 
of literary flavour than this, and his remarks about the 
vigour aud pictorial richness of Elizabethan drama, since 
which "our language has greatly degenerated," are highly 
interesting even to a modern reader. Through April and 
May he kept op a brisk correspondence, chiefly on books, 
with West at Popes, and on the 5th of the latter month 
he received from his friend an Ode to May, beginning — 

" Dear Gray, that always in my heart 
PossBseeat still tlia better part" — 

which is decidedly the most finished of "West's produc- 
tions. Some of the stanzas of this ode possess much 
suavity aud grace : 

" Awa.l[f, in all thy glories drest, 

Becall the zephyrs from the nest ; 

Eestore the sun, renve the skies ; 

At mine and Nature's call arise 1 

Great Nature's self upbraids thy stay, 

And missea her accustomed May." 

This is almost in the later style of Gray himself, and 
the poem received from him commendation as being "light 
and genteel," a phrase that sounds curiously old-fashioned 
nowadays. Gray meanwhile is busy translating Propertius, 
and shows no sign of application to legal studies. On the 
contrary, he has spent the month of April in studying the 
in War, the greater part of Pliny and Martial, 
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Anacreoa, Petrarch, and AuIqs Gellius, a range of reading 
which must have entirely excluded Coke upon Lyttelton. 
West's last letter is dated May 11, 1742, and is very cheer- 
fully written, but cIosob with words that afterwards took a 
Boletnn meaning ; " Vale, et vise patiliaper cum vivia." On 
the 27th of the same month Gray wrote a very long letter 
to West, in which ho shows no consciousness whatever of 
his friend's desperate condition. This epistle contains an 
interesting reference to his own health : 

"Mine, you are to know, is a, white melnncholj, or rutber leuco- 
cbol;,for tbe most part; which, though it seldom laagba or dunocs, 
nor over amouuta to what one eails joj or pleasure, yet is a good, 
easy sort of a state, aod fa w. lattee que de s'amuter. The only fault 
is its vapidity, whieh is apt now &nd then to give a sort of enaai, 
which malteB oue form certain little wishes that aignify nothiog. Bat 
there is another sort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has somewhat in it like Tertullian's rule of faith. Credo quia 
impoanbiU est; foi' it believes, nay, is sure of evcrjtiiitig that is im- 
likely, so it be but frightful; aud on tbe other hand excludes and 
shuts its eyes to the most passible hopes, and eierjtbiag that is 
pleasurable. From this the Lord deliver usl fur noiio but He and 
Bunshiny weather can do it," 

Grimly enough, whilst he was thus analyzing his feelings, 
his friend lay at the point of death. Five days after this 
letter was written West breathed his last, on the Ist of 
June, 1742, in tlie twenty-sixth year of his age, and was 
bnried in the chancel of Hatfield church. 

Probably on the same day that West died Gray went 
down into Buckingham shire, to visit his uncle and aant 
Rogers at Stobe-Pogis, a village which his name has im- 
mortalized, and of which it may now be convenient to 
Bay a few words. The manor of Stoke Pogis or Poges 
is first mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through 
the hands of a variety of eminent personages down to the 
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groat Eavl of HontiDgdon, in the reign of Henry VUL 

The vilify, if Bach it can bo called, is sparsely Bcattered 
over a wide esteiit of conctry. T!ie church, a very pict- 
uresqae Btruolute of the fonrteenlh century, with a wood- 
on spire, is believed to have been built by Sir John Molines 
atKiut 1340. It stands on a little level apace aboat foor 
mik'B north of the Thames at Eton. From the neigh- 
bonrhood of the church no vcBtigc of hamiet or village 
is visible, and the aspoat of the place is slightly artificial, 
like a rustic church in a park on the stage. The traveller 
almost expects to aee the grateful peasantry of an opera, 
cheerfully habited, make their appearance, dancing on the 
greensward. As he faces the church from the south the 
white bnilding, extravagantly Falladian, which lies across 
the meadows on his left hand, is Stoke Park, begun onder 
the direction of Alexander Naamyth, the laodscape-painter, 
in 17B9, and finished by James Wyatt, R.A., for the Hon. 
Thomas Penn, who bought the manor from the represen- 
tatives of Gray's friend, Lady Cobham, At the back of 
the visitor stands a heavy and hideous mausoleum, bear- 
ing a eulogistic inscription to Gray, and this also is due 
to the taste of Wyatt, and was erected iu 1799. If we 
still remain on the south side of the church -yard, the 
chimneys seen through the thick, umbrageous foliage on 
our right hand, and behind the church, are those of the 
ancient Manor House, celebrated by Gray in the Long 
Story, and built by the Earl of Huntingdon in 1565. 
The road from Famham Royal passes close to it, bat there 
is little to be seen. Although in Gray's time it seems to 
have been iu perfect preservation as an exquisite specimen 
of Tudor architecture, with its high gables, projecting 
windows, and stacks of clustered chimney < shafts, it did 
not suit the corrupt Georgian taste of the Penna, and was 
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palled down in 1780. Wyatt refused to have anything 
to say to it, and remarked that " the style of the edifice 
waa deficient in those excellences which might have plead- 
ed for restoration." Of the historical building in which 
Sir Christopher Hatton lived and Sir Edward Coke died 
nothing is left but the fantastic chimneys, and a rough 
sholl which is naed as a stable. This latter was for some 
time fitted up as a studio for Sir Edwin Landseer, and he 
was working here in 1852, when he suddenly became de- 
ranged. This old ruin, so full of memories, is only one 
of a number of ancient and curious buildings within the 
boundaries of the parish of Stoke -Pogis, When Gray 
came to Stoke, in 1743, the Manor House was inhabited 
by the Ranger of Windsor Forest, Viscount Cobham, who 
died in 1749. It was his widow who, as we shall present- 
ly see, became the intimate friend of Gray and inspired 
hie remarkable poem of the Long Story. 

The house of Mrs. Rogers, to which Gray and his moth- 
er now proceeded, was situated at West End, in the north- 
em part of the parish. It waa reached from the church 
by a path across the meadows, along-side the hospital, a 
fine brick building of the sixteenth century, and so by the 
lane leading out into Stoke Common. Just at the end of 
this lane, on the left-hand side, looking southwards, with 
the common at its back, stood West Eud House, a simple 
farmstead of two stories, with a rustic porch before the 
front door, and this waa Gray's home for many years. 
It is now thoroughly altered and enlat^d, and no longer 
contains any mark of its original simplicity. The charm 
of the house to tbo poet must have been that Burnham 
Beeches, Stoke Common, and Brockhurst Woods were all 
at hand, and within reach of the most indolent of pedes- 
trians. _ „ 



Oray had been resident bat very few days at Stote- 
Pogia before ho wrote the poem with which his poetical 
works usually open, his Ode lo Spring. Amongst the MS. 
at Pembroke there occurs a copy of this poem, in Gray's 
handwriting, entitled Noon-Tide : an Ode; and in the 
margin of it there ia found this interesting note; "The 
beginning of June, 1742, sent to Fav: not knowing he 
was then dead." Favonins was the familiar name of 
West, and this shows that Gray received no intimation 
of his friend's approaching end, and no summons to his 
bedside. The losa of Weat was one of the most profound 
that hia reserved nature ever auflered; when that name 
was mentioned to him, nearly thirty years afterwards, he 
became visibly agitated, and to the end of his life he 
Beeraed to feel in the death of Weat " the affliction of a 
recent loaa." We are therefore not aurpriaed to find the 
Ode to Spring, which belongs to a previous condition of 
things, lighter in tone, colder in sentiment, and more triv- 
ial in conception than hia other aerions productions. We 
are annoyed that, in the vciy outset, he should borrow 
from Milton his " rosy-bosomed Hours," and from Pops 
hia " purple year." Again, there is a perplexing change 
of tone from the beginning, where he was perhaps inspired 
by that exquisite strain of florid fancy, the Perviffiiium 
Veneris, to the stoic moralizings of the later stanzas : 

" How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how Utile are the proud, 
How indigent the great !" 

It may be noted, by-the-way, that for many years the 
last two adjectives, now so happily placed, were awkward- 
ly transposed. The best stanza, without doubt, is the 
penultimate : 
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And they that creep and they tbat fl, 

Slisll end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gny 



Bruah'd bj the hand of rough Hischance 
Or phlird by age, their airy danca 
They leave, in dust to reat." 

The final stnnza, witL its "glittering female," and Its 
"painted plumage," js puerile in its attempted eic»Ms of 
Bimplicity, and errs, though in more fantastic language, 
eitactiy as such crude studies of Wordsworth's as Andrew 
Jones or The Two Thieves erred half a centnry later. 
Nothing was gained by the poet's describing himself " a 
solitary fly " without a hive to go to. The mistake was 
one which Gray never repeated, but it is curious to find 
two of the most sublime poeta in our language, both spe- 
cially emiuent for loftiness of idea, beginning by eschewing 
all reasonable dignity of expression. 

But, although the Ode to Spring no longer forma a 
favourite part of Gray's poetical works, it possessed coa- 
siderable significance in 1742, and particularly on account 
of its form. It was the first note of protest against the 
hard versification which had reigned in England for more 
than sixty years. The Augustan age seems to have suf- 
fered from a dulness of ear, which did not permit it to 
detect a rhyme unless it rang at the close of the very next 
pause. Hence, in the rare cases where a lyric movement 
was employed, the ordinary octosyllabic couplet took the 
place of those versatile measures in which the Elizabethan 
and Jacobite poets had delighted. Swift, Lady Winohil- 
sea, Fnrnell, Philips, and Green, the five poets of thi 
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giDDing of the cigbteenth centary who rebelled against 
heroic verse, got no farther in metrical innovation than 
the shorter and more ambling couplet Dyer, in hia 
greatly overrated piece called Grongar Hill, followed these 
his predecessors. Bat Gray, from the very first, showed s 
disposition to return to more national forms, and to work 
out his stanEas on a more harmonic principle. He seems 
to have dialited the facility of the couplet, and the vague 
length to wbich it might be repeated, Hia view of a 
poem was, that it should bave a vertebrate form, wMcb 
should respond, if not absolutely to its subject, at least to 
its mood. In short, he was a genuine lyrist, and our 
literature bad possessed nooe sioce Milton and the last 
Cavalier song-writers. Yet his stanzas are built up from 
very simple materials. Here, in the Ode to Spring, we 
begin with a quatrain of the comnaon ballad measures; 
an octosyllabic couplet is added, and this would close it 
with a mstic effect, were the music not prolonged by the 
addition of three lines more, whilst the stanza closes grave- 
ly with a short line of six syllables. 

The news of the death of West deepened Gray'a vein 
of poetry, but did not stop its flow. He poured forth 
his grief and affection in some impassioned hexameters, 
full of earnest feeling, which he afterwards tried, ineptly 
enough, to tack on to the ioy periods of bis Be Prineipiig 
Cogilandi. In no other of his writings does Gray employ 
quite the same personal and emotional accents, in none 
does he speak out so plainly from the heart, and with so 
little attention to hia singing robes : 

" Vidi egomet duro grariter concussa dolore 
Pcinora, in attoiius non utiquam Icnta dolorem ; 
Et Unguere oculos vidi, et palleecere UDantem 
Vultnin,qin>nunqiia[a Pietaa oisi rara.Fidesque, 
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AltuB wnor Veri, el jiucuni BpirabnE HoDcstum. 
TiBa tamen lardi demum EnclemeDtia morbi 
Oeaaere eH, reducemque iKrum roseo ore SaluUim 
Speravi, atque una lemim, dtlocte Farani I" 

This frogiDGat, the nioBt attractivB of hk Latin poemB, 
trips on a tag from Propertius, and suddenly ceasoa, nor b 
there extant any later effusion of Gray's in the same lao- 
guage. He celehrated the death of Favonius in anothw 
piece, which i« far more famihai to general readera. The 
MS. of this sonnet, now at Camhridge, is marked "at 
Stoke: Aug. 1^42;" it, was not published till Maioa 
iodaded it in his Mmiioirs : 

" In vain to me the smiling momlnga ahioe, 

And reddening Fhcebus lifts his golden Are; 
The birde in vain th^r unorous deHcint join, 

Or cbeorful Solda resume their green atUre: 
These ears, alas t for other notes repine, 

A different object do these e/es require ; 
1S.J lonely anguish melts do heart but mine. 

And in mj breaat th' imperfect jojs eipiro. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The Selda to all their nronted tribute bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds oompUin; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because 1 weep in vain." 

Thia little coinposttion has suffered a sort of notorial 
from the fact that Wordsworth, iu 1800, selected it as an 
example of the errors of an ornate style, doing so becansst 
as he frankly admitted, " Gray stands at the head of those 
who by their reasonings have attempted to widen the 
space of separation betwixt prose and metrical compotd- 
tion,and was more than any othcf man curiously elaborate 
in the structure of bis own poetic diction." Wordsworth 
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t out of the foarteen lines of his poem only 
in ttt of say valuo, namely, the sixth, seveDtti, eighA, 
tUrtMDtb, and fourteenth, the langaagc of which "diffMS 
in no rONpuct from that of prose." Bnt this does not 
MppiMr to be [jartiuularly ingenuous. If we allow the snn 
to bo cnlluil Phoilius, and if we pardon the " green attire," 
thort] in not a ninglc oppression in the sonnet which is 
fantastic or pompoUR. It is Himplicity itself in comparison 
with moot of Milton's sonnets, and it seems as though 
Wordiworth might have found an instance of fatuous 
grsnililoqucnco much fitter to bis band in Young, or better 
atill in Armstrong, master of those who go about to call 
A hat a "swart sombrero." Gray's graceful sonnet was 
plainly the result of his late study of Petrarch, and we 
may remind ourselves, in this age of flourishing sonneteers, 
that it is almost the only specimen of its class that had 
been written in English for a hundred years, certainly the 
only one that is still read with pleasure. One other fact 
may be noted, that in this little poem Gray first begins to 
practise the quatrain of alternate heroics, which later on 
became, as we shall see, the basis of all his harmonic ef- 
fects, and which he learned to fashion with more skill 
than any other poet before or since. 

In the same month of August was written the Ode tm a 
Distant Prospect of £t<m College, or, }i& in Gray's own MS., 
which I have examined, of Hlon College, Windsor, and the 
adjacent country. East and west from the church of 
Stoke-Pogis, towards Stoke Green in the one direction, 
and towards Famham Royal in the other, there rises a 
gentle acclivity, from which the ground gradually slopes 
southward to the Thames, and which lies opposite those 
"distant spires" and "antiqne towers" which Gray has 
snog in melodious numbers. The woodland parish of 
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Stoke is fall of little rigbts-of-waj, meadow-patha without 
hedges that skirt tbe breast of the ridge I speak of, aud 
reveal against the southern sky the embattled outline of 
Windsor, The Eton Ode is redolent of Stoke-Pogia, and 
to have sauntered where Gray himself must have muttered 
hia verses as they took shape gives the reader a certain 
sense of confidence in the poet's sincerity. Gray had of 
late been much exercised about Eton ; to see a place so 
fnll of reminiscences, and yet be too distant to have news 
of it, this was provoking to hia fancy. In his last letter 
to West be starts the reflection that he developed a few 
months later in the Ode. It puzzled bim to think that 
Lord Sandwich and Lord Halifax, whom be could remem- 
ber as "dirty boys playing at cricket," were now states- 
men, whilst, " as for me, I am never a bit the older, nor the 
digger, nor the wiser than I was then, no, not for having 
been beyond the sea." Lord Sandwich, of course, as all 
readers of lampoons remember, remained Gray's pet aver- 
sion to the end of bis life, the type to him of the man 
who, without manners, or parts, or cbaracter, could force 
his way into power by the sheer insolence of wealth. The 
Eton Ode was inspired by the regret that the illusions of 
boyhood, the innocence that comes not of virtue but >f in- 
experience, the sweetness born not of a good heart but of 
a good digestion, the elation which childish spirits give, 
and which owes nothing to anger or dissipation, that these 
simple qualities cannot be preserved through life. Gray 
was, or thought be was, " never a bit the older " than he 
was at Eton, and it seemed to him that the world would 
be better if Lord Sandwich could have been kept forever 
in the same infantile simplicity. This description of the 
joyous innocence of boyhood — a theme requiring, indeed, 
the optimism of a Pangloss — has never been sarpassed as 
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■n ez parti sUteracnt on the ro8«aM and ideal side of the 
<|UGi>tioit, That tlio view of ethics is qnite elementary, and 
would have ilono honour to the experience and science of 
one of Oray'B good old aunta, detracts in no scobb h<m 
the positive beauty of tho poem as a strwn of reflection; 
and It hiM enjoyed a iiopnlnrity with succeadve generations 
which puts it tthiiotit outaide the pole of verbal criticism. 
■Wliun a short ode of ooo hundred lines has enriched our 
langns^ with Ht Ic^uHt tliroe phrases which have become 
pftft and parcAl of our daily speech, it may be taken for 
granted that it i« very admirably worded. Indeed, the 
£llon Ode is one of those poems which have anffered from 
a oontinuod cxoubs of popularity, and its famous felicities, 
" to snateb a fearful joy," " r^ardless of their doom, the 
little victims play," " where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to 
be wise," have suSered tlis extreme degradation aa well aa 
the loftiest honour wliich attends on pass^cs of national 
verse, siuco tbcy have been so univeraally estoUed that they 
have finally become commoaplaco witticisms to the mill- 
ion. It is well to take tho stanza in which such a phrase 
occurs and read it anew, with a dct«rmiDation to forget that 
one of its lines has been almoat eSaood in vulgar traffic : 
" While some on earneat bneineai beat 
Thur murmurieg labours pi; 
'Gainst gravuc buurs that bring canstrsont 

To sweetOQ liberty, 
Sonic bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of thuir little reign, 

And imltiiown regioni dare deacrj; 
Still as ihe^ nm the; Imk behind, 
They hear a voioe in every irind. 
And snatch a. fearful joy." 
It is only in the second stanza of the Eton Odt that 
Oraj permits himself to refer to the constant pressure of 
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legret for his lost frieBd ; the fields ore beloved in vain, 
Mid, in Wordsworth's exquisite phrase, be turns to sliare 
the rapture — ah I with whom? Iti yet one other poem 
composed daring this prolific month of August, 1 74S, that 
regret serves simply to throTv a veil of serious and pathetic 
sentiment over the tone of the reflection. The Ode on 
Adversity, so named by Gray himself and by his first edi- 
tor, Mason, but since styled, I know not why, the Hymn to 
Adversity, is reraarliable as the first of Gray'a poems in 
which he shows that stateliness of movement and pomp of 
allegorical Ulastration which give an individuality in hia 
mature style. No English poet, except perhaps Milton and 
Shelley, has inaintaitied the same severe elevation through- 
out a long lyrical piece. Perhaps the fragments of sach 
lyrists as Simonides gave Gray the hint of this pure and 
cold tuaniier of writing. The shadowy perBonages of alle- 
gory throng around us, and we are not certain that we Aj» 
tingoish them from one another. The indifferent critio 
may be supposed to ask, which is Prosperity and which is 
Folly, and how am I to distinguish them from the Summer 
Friend and from Thoughtless Joy? Adversity herself is 
an abstraction which has few terrors and few allurements 
for us, and in listening to the address made to her by the 
poet we are apt to forget her in our appreciation of the 
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1, persuasive sound : 



"Wiadom, in sable garb arrayed, 

Immersed iD rapt'roua tbought profound; 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy aolemn steps attend ; 
Warm Charity, the geaeral friend. 
With Justice, Co herself severe, 
And nty, dropping soft the sadly-plea^g tear. 
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" O gentl; on th; suppliant's h«a<], 

Dread goddess, lay th; chsat'ning hand t 

Not in thj Goi^n terrors clod, 
Not circled with the vpngoful bund 

(As b; the impious thou art seen), 

With ihund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien. 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, nnd ghasll; FOTcrt;. 

"Tlij form benign, goddesa, wear; 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 
The gen'rous apark extinct rerive, 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 
Eiact my onn defects to scon, 
What olliei's are to feel, and linow myself a man." 

This last stanza, where he gets free from the allegorical 
persoDages, is aadoabtcdly the best; and the curions coup- 
let about the " generous spark " seems to me to be proba- 
bly a reference to the quarrel with Walpoie. If this be 
thought fantastic, it mnat he remembered that Gray's cir- 
cle of experience and emotion was unusually narrow. To 
return to the treatment of allegory and the peculiar etyle 
of this ode, we are confronted by the curious fact that it 
seems impossible to claim for these qualities, hitherto un- 
observed in English poetry, precedency in either Gray or 
Collins. Actual priority, of course, belongs to Gray, for 
Collins wrote nothing of a serious nature tiO 1745 or 
1746 ; hut his Odes, though so similar, or rather so analo- 
gous, to Gray'a that every critic has considered them as 
holding a distinct place together in literature, were certain- 
ly not in any way inspired by Gray. The latter published 
nothing till 1747, whereas in December, 1746, CoUins's 
precious little volume saw the light. 
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It is difficult to believe that Collins, at school at Win- 
chester until 1741, at college at Oiiford until 1744, coald 
have seen any of Gray's verses, which had not then begun 
to circulftte in MS., in the way in which long afterwards 
the Elegy and the Sard passed from eager hand to hand. 
We shall see that Gray read Collins eventually, but with- 
out interest, whilst Collins does not appear to have been 
ever conscious of Gray's enistence ; there was no mutual 
magnetic attraction between the two poets, and we must 
suppose their extraordinary kinship to have been a mere 
accident, the result of certain forces acting Bimultaneously 
on more or less similar intellectual compounds, There 
was no other resemblance between them, as men, than 
this one gift of clear, pure, Simonidean song. Collins 
was simply a reed, cut short and notched by the great 
god Pan, for the production of euchanling flate-melodiea 
at intervals; but for all other human purposes a vain and 
empty thing indeed. In Gray the song, important as it 
was, seemed merely one phase of a deep and cousistent 
character, of a brain almost universally accomplished, of 
a man, in short, and not of a mere musical instrument. 

One more work of great importance was begun at 
Stoke in the autumn of 1743, the Elegy -wrote in a Coun- 
try Church-yard. It is, unfortunately, impossible to say 
what form it originally took, or what lines or thoughts 
now esialing in it are part of the original scheme. We 
shall examine this poem at length when we reach the 
period of Gray's career to which it belongs in its com- 
pleted form ; but as the question is often asked, and 
v^aely answered, where was the Elegy written, it may at 
once be said that it was begun at Stoke in October or No- 
Tember, 1742, continued at Stoke immediately after the 
funeral of Gray's aunt, Miss Mary Antrobus, in November, 
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1340, and finished at Cambridge in Jnne, 1750. And it 
may here be remarked as a very eingular fact that the 
death of a valaed friend »eenu to have been the atimalos 
of greateet efficacy in roasing Gray to the compoeitioo of 
poetry, and did in fact eicite him to the completion of 
most of bia Important poems. He was a man vho had a 
very alender bold on life himself, who walked habitually 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and whose periods 
of greatest vitality were those in which bereaTcmeot 
proved to him that, melancholy aa he was, even he had 
something to lose and to regret. 

It is, therefore, pcrh^s more than a strong impression 
that makes me conjectare the beginning of the £legy 
wrote in a Country Church-yard to date from tlie funeral 
of Gray's niicle, Jonathaa Rogers, who died at Stoke- 
Pogis on the 3lBt of October, 1742, and who was buried 
with the Antrobus family in the cbarch of the neighbonr- 
ing parish of Bumham. An iogcnions Latin inscription 
to him, in a marble tablet in the church of that name, 
has always been aacritwd to Gray himself. Rogers died at 
the age of sixty-five, having spent thirty-two years in na- 
distarbed felicity with his wife, born Anna Antrobns, who 
survived him till near the end of her celebrated nephew's 
life. The death of Mr. Kogcrs completely altered Gray's 
prospects. Mrs. Rogers appears to have been left with a 
very small fortune, just enough to support her and her 
sisters, Mrs. Gray aud Miss Antrobus, in genteel comfort, 
if they shared a house together, and had no extraneous 
expenses. The ladies from Cornhill accordingly came 
down to West Eod House at Stoke, and there tbe three 
sisters lived until their respective deaths. But Gray's 
dream of a life of lettered ease was at an end ; he saw 
that what would support these ladies would leave but lit- 
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tie margin for him. His teinperaraent sud his mode of 
stady sbnt him oat from every energetic profession. He 
was twenty-five years of age, and hitherto had not so 
raach as begun any serious study of tho law, for which 
his mother still imagined him to be preparing. Only one 
conrse wa.s open to him, namely, to return to Cambridge, 
where living was very cheap, and to reside in college, 
spending his vacations quietly at Stoke-Pogis. As Mason 
pnts it, "he was too delicate to hurt two poraons for 
whom he had so tender an affection by peremptorily de- 
claring his real intentions, and therefore changed, or pre- 
tended to change, the line of his study." Henceforward, 
until 1759, hia whole life was a regular oscillation be- 
tween Stoke and Cambridge, varied only by occasional 
visits to London. The first part of his life was now over. 
At twenty-five Gray becomes a midd!e-agcd man, and 
loses, among the libraries of the University, his last pre- 
tensions to physical elasticity. From this time forward 
we find that his ailments, his melanuholy, his reserve, and 
his habit of drowning eonaciousness in perpetual study, 
have taken firm hold upon him, and he begins to plunge 
into an excess of reading, treating the acquisition of 
knowledge as a narcotic. In the winter of 1743 he pro- 
ceeded to Peterhouse, and taking his bachelor's d^|7%e in 
Civil Law, was forthwith installed as a resident of that 
college. 




CHAPTER IV. 



; AT CAMBRIDOB. 

Gray took up hia abode at Peterhouse, in the room near- 
est the road on the second floor on the north side, a room 
which still esiats, and which eommands a fine view of 
Pemhroke College, farther east, on the opposite side of 
Trnmpington Street. It would seem, indeed, that Graj'a 
eyes and thoughts were forever away from home, and 
paying a visit to the society across the road. Hia letters 
are full of minute discassions of what ia going on at Pem- 
broke, but never a word of Peterhouse ; indeed, so natu- 
rally and commonly does he discuss the politics of the 
former college, often without naming it, that all his biog- 
raphers — except, of course, Mason — seem to have taken 
for granted that he was describing Peterhouse. Oddly 
enough. Mason, who might have explained this circum- 
stance in half a dozen words, does not appear to have 
noticed the fact, so natural did it seem to him to read 
about events wliich went on in hia own college of Pem- 
broke. Nor is it explained why Gray never became a 
Fellow of Peterhouse. In all the correspondence of Gray 
I have only noted one solitary instance in which be has 
mentioned a Petrusian ; on this one occasion he does 
name the Master, J. Whalley, afterwards Bishop of Ches- 
1 with an anecdote which does more hon- 
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our to liim as a kind old soul tbai 
Bat all Gray's friends, and > 



1 disciplmarian. 
I, and interests were 
centered in Pembrolip, and he shows such an intimate 
knowledge of all the caliaU and ridiculous little intrigues 
which thrilled the common-room of that college, as re^ 
quires an explanation that now can never be given. These 
first years of his residence are the most obscure in hb 
whole career. It must be remembered that of his three 
moat intimate correspondents one, West, was dead ; an- 
other, Walpole, estranged ; and the third, Wharton, a resi- 
dent in Cambridge like himself, and therefore too near at 
hand to be written to. On the 27th of December, 1742, 
a few years after his arrival at the University, he wrote a 
letter to Dr. Wharton, which has been preserved, and his 
Hymn to Ignorance, Mason tells us, dates from the same 
time. But after this be entirely disappears from us for a 
couple of years, a few legends of the direction taken by 
his studies and his schemes of literary work being the 
only gUmpses we get of him. 

But although Gray tells us nothing about his own col- 
lege, it is still possible to form a tolerably distinct idea 
of the society with whom he moved at Pembroke. The 
Master, Dr. Roger Long, was a man of parts, bnt full of 
eccentricities, and gifted with a very disagreeable temper. 
He was a species of poetaster, oddly associated in verse, at 
different extremes of his long life, with Laurence Eusden, 
the poet laureate, and the great Erasmus Darwin. When 
Gray settled in the University, Roger Long was sixty-two 
years of age, had been Master of Pembroke nine years, 
and, after being appointed Lowndes Professor of Astron- 
omy in 1750, was to survive until 1770, dying in his 
ninety-Srst year. He was fond of exercising his inven- 
tion on lumbering caDstmctions, which provoked the ridl- 
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cule of yoDDg wits like Gny ; snch as a sort of orreiy 
which be buUt in the north-eaatero corner of the inner 
court of Pembroke ; anU a still more remarkable water- 
velocipede, npon which Dr. Long was wont to splash 
about in Pembroke baain, "lite a wild goose at play," 
heedless of mocking undergraduates. This eccentric per- 
sonage was the object of mnch observation on the part of 
Gray, who frequently tnentioned him in his letters, and 
was delighted when any new absurdity gave him an op- 
portunity of writing to his correspondents about " the high 
and mighty Prince Roger sumamed the Long, Lord of the 
great Zodiac, the glass Uranium, and the Chariot that goes 
without horses." As the astronomer grew older he more 
and more lost his authority with the Fellows, and Gfray 
describes scenes of absolute rebellion which are, I believe, 
recorded by no other historian. Gray was, undoubtedly, 
in possession of information denied to the rest of the 
world. Part of this information came, we cannot doubt, 
from Dr. Wharton, and part from another intimate friend 
of Gray's, William Trollope, who had taken his degree in 
1730, and who was one of the senior Fellows of Pembroke. 
Another ei:cc!lent friend of Gray's, also a leading man at 
Pembroke, was the gentle and refined Dr. James Brown, 
who eventually succeeded Long in the Mastership, and in 
whose arms Gray died. Outside Ibis little Pembroke cir- 
cle Gray had few associates. He knew Conyers Middle- 
ton very well, and seems to have gained, a little later, 
while haunting the rich library of Emmanael College, the 
acquaintance of a man whose influence on him was dis- 
tinctly hurtful, the satellite of Warburton, Richard Hurd, 
long afterwards Bishop of Worcester. But his association 
with Conyers Middleton, certainly one of the most remark- 
able men then moving in the University, amounted almost 
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to friendBhip, They probably met nearly every day, Mi<t 
dletoa being Librarian of Trinity. There was much Hut 
Gray would find sympathetic in the broad theology of 
Middleton, who bad won his spurs by attacking the deists 
from groand almost aa sceptical as tbeir own, yet strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy ; nor would the irony and 
free thought of a champion of the Church of England be 
ahockiDg to Gray, whose own tenets were at this time no 
leas broad than hia hatred of an open profession of deism 
was pronounced, Gray's feeling in religion seems to have 
been one of high and dry objection to enthusiasm, or 
change, or subversion. lie was willing to admit a certain 
breadth of conjecture, so long as the forms of orthodoxy 
were preserved, but he objected excessively to any attempt 
to tamper with those forms, collecting Shaftesbury, Vol- 
taire, Bousseau, and Hume under one geueral category of 
abhorrence. As be says, in a cancelled stacaa of one of 
iuB poems — 

" No more, with reason and thyself at strife. 
Give anxious cares and codlees wishes laom ; 
But through the cool, sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the saent tenour of thy doom " — 

Q attitude which would not preclude a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the curious speculations of Conyers Middleton. 
There is no doubt, however, that, in spite of a few com- 
panions of this class, most of them, like Middleton, much 
older than himself, he found Cambridge exceedingly dreary. 
He talks in one of his letters of " the strong attachment, 

r rather allegiance, which I and all here owe to our sov- 
ereign lady and mistress, the president of presidents, and 
id of beads (if I may be permitted to pronounce her 
name, that ineffable Octogrammaton), the power of JJaii- 
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ness. You must know that she has heen pleased to ap- 
point me (in preference to so many old servanta of here, 
who had spent their whole lives ia qualifying thomaelves 
for the office) Grand Picker of Straws and Push-pin 
Player in ordinary to her Supinity." This in 1^44, and 
the same note had been struck two years earlier in his 
cariously splenetic Hymn to Ignora-nce : 

" IlaO, horrors, hnil 1 je ever gloomj howets, 
Ye Gotbic [hdse, tuid aatiqualed towers. 
Where rushy Camua' alowlj-wiaditlg flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud; 
Glad I reTiait thj neglected reign. 
take me to thj peaoeful shidc again." 

Tbia atmosphere of apathy and ignorance was by no 
mssDB favourable to the composition of poetry. It was, 
indeed, absolutely fatal to it, and being at liberty to write 
odes any hour of any day completely took away from the 
poet the inclination to compose them at all. The flow of 
verso which had been so full and constant in 1742 ceased 
abruptly and entirely, and his thoughts turned in a wholly 
fresh direction. He gave himself up almost exclusively 
for the first four or five years to a consecutive study of 
the whole existing literature of ancient Greece. If he had 
seen cause to lament the deadness of classical enterprise at 
Cambridge when he was an undergraduate, this lethargy 
had become still more universal since the death of Bentley 
Gray insisted, almost in solitude, on the ne- 
cessity of persistence in the cultivation of Greek literature, 
and he forms the link between the school of humanity 
which flonrished in Cambridge in the beginning of the 
snth century and that of which Porson was to be 
the representative. 

Oiie of Gray's earliest schemes was a critical text of 
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Strabo, an author of whom he knew no satisfactory edi- 
tion. Amongst the Pembroke MSS, may still be found hia 
painstaking and copious notes collected for this purpose, 
and Mason possessed in Gray's handwriting " a great num- 
ber of geographical disquisitions, particularly with reapeet 
to that part of Asia which comprehends Persia aad India ; 
concerning the ancient and modern names and divisions 
of which extensive countries his notes are very copious." 
This edition of Straho never came to the birth, and the 
same has to be said of his projected Plato, the notes for 
every section of which were in existence when Mason came 
to examine bis papers. Another labonr over which be toil- 
ed in vain was a text of the Greek Anthology, with trans- 
lations of each separate epigrain into Latin elegiac verse, a 
task on which he wasted montlis of valuable time, and 
which ho then abandoned. His MS., however, of this last^ 
mentioned work came into his executors' hands, copied 
out as if for the press, with the addition, even, of a very 
full index, and it is a little surprising that Mason should 
Dot have hastened to oblige the world of classical students 
with a work which would have had a value at that time 
that it could not be said to possess nowadays. Lord 
Chesterfield confidently " recommends the Greek epigrams 
to the supreme contempt" of his precious son, and in so 
doing gauged rightly enough the taste of the age. It 
would seem that Gray had the good-sense to enjoy the 
delicions little poems of Meleager and hia fellow-singers, 
but had not moral energy enough to insist on forcing them 
upon the attention of the world. He lamented, too, the 
neglect into which Aristotle had fallen, and determined to 
restore him to the notice of English scholars. As in the 
previous cases, however, his intentions remained unfulfilled, 
and we tarn with pleaaare from the consideration of all 
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this melancholy waste of enei^ and lesrning. It is bard 
to coDoeive of a eadder irony on the career of a scholar of 
Gray's genius and accomplishment than is given by the 
dismal contents of the so-called second volume of his 
B^oris, published by Mathias in 1614, fragments and jot- 
tings which boar the same relation to literature that dough 
bears to bread. 

The unfortunate difference with Horace Walpole came 
to a close in the winter of 1744, A lady, probably Mrs. 
Conyers Middleton, made peace between the friends. Wal- 
pole espresaed a desire that Gray would write to him, and 
as Gray was passing through London, on his way from 
Cambridge to 8toke, in the early part of November, a 
meeting came off. The poet wrote Walpole a note as 
soon as he arrived, " and immediately received a very civil 
answer." Horace Walpole was then living in the minis- 
terial neighbourhood of Arlington Street, and thither on 
the following evening Gray went to visit him. Gray's ac- 
count to Wharton of the interview is entertaining : " I was 
somewhat abashed at his confidence ; he came to meet me, 
kissed me on both sides with all the ease of one who re- 
ceives an acquaintance just come out of the country, squat- 
ted me into a fauteutl, began to talk of the town, and this 
and that and t'other, and continued with little interruption 
for three hours, when I took my leave, very indifferently 
pleased, but treated with monstrous good -breeding. I 
supped with him next night, as he desired. Ashton was 
there, whose formalities tickled me inwardly, for he, I 
found, was to be angry about the letter I had wrote him. 
However, in going home together our hackney-coach jum- 
bled us up into a sort of reconciliation. . . , Next morn- 
ing I breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole ; when me had 
all the eelairtiMemmt I ever expected, and I left him muci 
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better eatisfied than I had been liitherto." Gray's piide 
we see straggling against a very hearty desire in Walpole 
to let by-gonesbe by-gones; the stately little poet, however, 
was not able to hold out against so many courteous aeduc- 
tioDS, a»d he gradually returned to his old intimaey and 
afiectjon for Walpole. It is nevertheless doubtful whether 
he ever became so fond of the latter as Walpole was of 
him. He accepted the homage, however, to the end of 
his days, and was more admired, perhaps, by Horace Wal- 
pole, and for a longer period, than any other person. 

Perhaps in consequence of the " iclairciasement" with 
Walpole, Gray began at this time a correspondence with 
Mr. Chute and Mr. WUithead, the gentlemen with whom 
he had spent some months in Venice. Chute was a Hamp- 
ahire squire, a dozen years senior to Gray and Walpole, 
but a great admirer of them both, and they both wrote to 
him some of their brightest letters. Chute was what our 
Klizabethan forefathers called " Italianate;" he sympathized 
with Gray's tastes in music and statuary, and vowed that 
life was not worth living north of the Alps, and spent 
the greater part of his time in Casa Ambroslo, Sir Hor- 
ace Mann's house in Florence. He was an accomplished 
person, who played and sang, and turned a neat copy 
of verses, and altogether was a very agreeable exception 
amongst country gentlemen. He lived on until l'?76, 
carefully preserving the letters he had interchaugod with 
his sprightly friends. 

About this time (May 30, 1744) Pope had died, and 
both Gray and Walpole refer frequently to the circom- 
Btaiuie in. their letters. It seems that Gray bad bad at 
least one interview with the great poet of the age befoK 
him, an interview the date of which it would be carious 
to ascertain. Gray's words are interesting. He writes to 
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Walpole {Feb. 3, 1746), referring probably to the scaodaU 
about Atossa and tbe Patriot King : " I can say no more 
for Mr. Pope, for what you keep in reserve may be worse 
than all the rest It is nataral to wish the Goest writer — 
one of them — we ever had shoald be an honest man. It 
ia for the interest even of tliat virtue, whose friend he 
professed himself, and whose beaalies lie anng, that he 
should not be found a dirty animal. But, however, this 
is Mr. Warburton'a business, not mine, who may scribble 
his pen to the stumps and all ia vain, if these facts are 
so, /( ii not from what he told me about himself \hai I 
thought well of him, but from a hnmanity and goodness 
of heart, ay, and greatness of mind, that runs through hU 
private correspondence, not less apparent than are a thou- 
sand little vanities and weaknesses mised with those good 
qualities, for nobody ever took him for a philosopher." 
There exists a book in which Pope has written his own 
name, and Gray his underneath, with a date in Pope's 
lifetime. Evidently there had been personal intercourse 
between them, in which Walpole may have had a parii; 
for the latter said, very late in his own career, " Remem- 
ber, I have lived with Gray and seen Pope." 

In 1V44 appeared two poems of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century literature, Akenside's 
Pleasures of the Imagination, and Armstrong's Art of 
Preserving Health. Gray read them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend Wharton. The first 
he found often obscure and even unintelligible, but yet in 
many respects admirable ; and he checked himself in the 
act of criticising Akensido — " a very ingenious man, worth 
fifty of myself." For Armstrong he showed leas interest. 
The reading of these and other poems, a fresh beat of tha 
pulse of English Poetry io her fainting-fit, set him think- 
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ing of his own neglected epic, the De Principiis Cogitandi, 
or " Master Tommy Liioretiaa," as he nicknamed it. This 
unwieldy production, however, could not bo eneonr^ed to 
flourish ; " 'tis but a puleing chitt," Bays its author, and 
ion tolls us that about this time the posthumous pub- 
lication of the Anti-Lucretitta of the Cardinal Melchior 
de Polignac, a book long awaited and received at last with 
great disappoiutmeut, made Gray decide to let Locke and 
the Ori^n of Ideas alone. It may bo noted that in July, 
1745, Gray had serious thoughts, which came to nothing, 
of moving over from Peterhonse to Trinity Hall. 

"We get glimpses of him now and then from his letters. 
Se does not entirely forget the pleasures of " strumming," 
le teSls Chute ; " I look at my music now and then, that 
L may not forget it;" and in September, 1746, he baa 
)een writing " a few autumnal verses," the exact nature 
)f which it is now impossible to specify. In August of 
,he same year he had been in London, spending his morn- 
ings with Walpole in Arlington Street, and his afternoons 
,t the trial of the Jacobite Lords. His account of Kil- 
marnock and Croraartie is vivid, and not as unsympathetic 
1 it might be. Now, as for many years to come, Gray 
usually went up to town in the middle of June, saw what 
was to be seen, proceeded to Stoke, and returned to Cam- 
bridge in September. Late in August, 1746, Horace Wal- 
pole took a house within the precincts of the Castle of 
Windsor, and Gray at Stoke found tbis very convenient, 
for the friends were able to spend one day of each week 
together, In May, 1747, Walpole rented, and afterwards 
bought, that estate on the north bank of the Thames 
which he has made famous under the name of Strawberry 
Hill, and in future Gray scarcely ever passed a long va- 
cation without spending some of his time there. It was 
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now that hia first poem was pahlUhed. Walpole per- 
Nuaded him to allow Dodsloy to print the Odt on a Dii- 
tant Prospect of Eirm College, and it accordingly appoaredi 
auoDymoualy, in the summer of 1T4T, as a thin folio pam- 
phlet. In the aatutnn of this same year, whilst Gray was 
Walpole's gneat at Strawberry Hill, he sat for the moat 
pleasing, though the most fominino, of his portraits, that 
by John Giles Eckhardt, a German who had come over 
with Vanloo, and to whom Walpole had addressed hia 
poem of Tke Beauties. The Ulcni Ode fell perfectly stUl- 
born, in spite of Walpole's enthusiasm ; even less obseired 
by the critics of the hour than CoUins's littie volume of 
Oder, which had appeared six months earlier. We may 
observe that Gray was now thirty years of i^, and not 
only sbsolutcly unknown, but not in the least persuaded 
in himself that he ought to be known. 

It seems to luive been about this time that the remark- 
able interview took place between Gray and Hogarth. 
The great painter, now in his fiftieth year, had just reach- 
ed the summit of his reputation by completing hia Mar- 
rioffe a la Mode, which Gray admired like the rest of the 
world. The vivacious Walpole thought that he wonld 
\aiag these interesting men together, and accordingly aiv 
ranged a little dinner, from which be anticipated no small 
intdlectual diversion. Unfortunately, Hogarth was more 
surly and egotistical than usual, and Glray was plunged in 
one of his fits of melancholy reserve, so that Walpole had 
to rely entirely upon his own flow of spirits to prevent 
absolute silence, and vowed at the end of the repast that 
he had never been so dull in his life. To show, however, 
how Gray could sparkle when the cloud happened to rise 
from off his spirits, we may quote entire the delightful 
letter to Walpole, in which one of the brighteet of hia 
lesser poems first appeared : 
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" Cimbridge, March, 1, Vltl. 
"Ab one ought to be particnlnrlj' careful to sroid blunders in s 
ooaiplinient of condolence, it would be a sensible aatiafaction lo me, 
before I testify my Borruw, and the sincere part I take in your mis- 
fortuae, to know for oertaia who it ii I lament. I knew Zara and 
Selima (Selima, was it ? or Fatima ?), or ratber I knew tbem both to- 
gethar ; for I caraiot juBtlr say which was which. Thea as to your 
' haodsotne Cat,' thi> name yuu diatiDguieb her by, I am nu less at a 
loaB,aH well knowing one's Imndlome cat is always the cat one laves 
best ; or it one be alire and one dead, it is usually the latl«r tbs,t is 
the handsomest. Besidee, if the point were never so clear, I hope 
yuu do not think mc so ill-brod or so impnideat as to forfeit all my 
interest In the survivor; oh no ! I would ratber seem to mistake, and 
imagine to be sure it must be the tabby one that had met with this 
sLid acuideut. Till this matter is a little better determined, you will 
excuse me if I do not begin to cry — 

'Tempos inane peto, requiem, BpatlaiBV>a doloris.' 
Which interval is the more conrcnienC, as it gives me time to rejoice 
with you on your new hooours [Walpole bad just been elected F.RS.J. 
This is only a beginuing ; 1 reckon next week we shall hear jou are 
a FreemasoB, or a Gonoagon at least. Heigh-ho ! I feel (as you to 
be sure have long since) that I have very little to say, at least in 
prose. Somebody will be the better for it ; I do not mean you, bat 
your Cat, feue MadiaDOiselle Selime, whom I am about to Immortallas 
tor one week or forlni^t, as follows : 
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WlienCbina'a gttye^t art bad d^ed 

Tbe axnre flunera that blow, 
The panain Sellma recUnvd, 
Demuiest of the tabby kind, 
Oai'd on tbe lake below. 

" Her conBClona tall her joy daclar'd : 
The hit, round face, tbe show; beard. 

The velvet ot har p»w». 
Her coat that with the tortolae visa, 
Ber sura of Jet, and emerald eyes, 

Ste saw: and pacred ai^luuK 



Tbalt 6cal7 nraicnir'e Tjrian hne, 

Through richeet purple, to the rlew 

Bfltraj'd H golden gltum. 

"Tbe bspleu nymph wllb wander sbw: 
A whisker Urst, and then b claw, 

With man; an ardent wlih. 
She eiretcb'd, In vain, to re»ch the priH 
nbai female heart cap guld dssptier 

What Cat's averse to flshT 

"Fresumptnons mnidl With loakalnltn 
Again ebe stretched, again she hent, 

Nur knew the gnlF UetwMD. 
(Hallgaaot Fate eat by, and amll'dj 
The Bllpp'rj veri-p her feet hegnll'd, 

Bha tnmbled bead long In. 

"Eight times emerging from [he Aood, 
She mewed to ev'ry wat'rj god 

Some epaedj aid to send. 
No dolphin cania, no Nereid stirr'd. 
No cmel Tom nor Darry heard— 
What fsvoarite has a rrleadt 



Not all that tempts yc 



r wand'riDg ejet 
lawful pflie. 



Nor all, that glLsl 
" Tbere'a a poem for jou ; it is ra.tlier Uto long for BT) epitaph. " 

It is rather too long for a quotation, also, but the reader 
iiisy find some entertainment in seeing so familiar a poem 
restored to its original readings. JoLnson's comment on 
this piece is more unfortunate than nsua!. He calls it 
" a trifle, but not a happy trifle." Later critics have been 
nnanimoas in thinking it one of the happiest of all trifles ; 
and there can he no doubt that in its case and lightness it 
shows that Gray had been reading Gresset and Piron to 
advantage, and that he remembered tbe gay suppers with 
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Mile. Quinault. A FreDch poet of the neatest class, how- 
ever, would certainly have avoided tlie specious little error 
detected by Johnson in the last line, and would not have 
laid himself open to the chaise of supposing that what 
cats really like is, not gold-fish, but gold itself. 

We must return, however, to the dreary days in which 
Gray divided his leisare from Greek literatuce between 
drinking tai-water, on the recommendation of Berkeley's 
iSiris, and observing the extraordinary qnarrelling and 



bickering which went on 
Pembroke. These di 
r of 1T45. 



the combination-room at 
reached a climax in the 
of the Master, Dr. Roger 
Long, was supported by a certain Dr. Andrews, whilst 
James Brown, popularly styled Obadiah Fuak, led the 
body of the Fellows, with whom Gray sympathized. "Mr, 
Brown wants nothing but a foot in height and his own 
hair to make bim a little old Roman," we are told in Au- 
gust of that year, and has been so determined that the 
Master talks of calling in the Attorney-general to decide. 
Even in the Long Vacation, Fellows of Pembroke can talk 
of nothing else, and " tremble while they speak." Tuthill, 
for some occult reason, is threatened with the loss of bia 
fellowship, and Gray at Stoke, in September, 1746, will 
hnrry to Cambridge at any moment, so a& not to be ab- 
sent during the Pembroke audit. 

All this time not one word is said of his own college. 
Nor was he always so anxious to return to Cambridge. 
In the winter of 1746 he had a very bright spell of en- 
joyment in London. " I have been in town," he says to 
Wharton {December 11th), "flaunting about at public 
places of all kinds with my two Italianized friends [Chute 
and Whithead]. The world itself has some attractions 
in it to a solitary of six years' standing ; and agreeahla, 
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well-meaning people of Bense (thank Heaven there are so 
few of them) are my peculiar magnet ; it is no wonder, 
then, if I felt some reluctance at parting witii them bo 
soon, or if my spirits, when I return to my cell, should 
sink for a time, not indeed to storm or tempest, hut a 
good deal below ohangenhle." He was considerably trou- 
bled by want of money at this time ; he had been to town 
partly to sell off a little stock to pay an old debt, and had 
found the rate of exchange so low that he would have lost 
twelve per cent. He was saved from this necessity by a 
timely loan from Wharton. He spent his leisure at Christ- 
mas in making a great chronological t-able, the form of 
which long afterwards suggested to Henry Clinton his 
J^aili Hellenici. Gray's work began with the 30th Olym- 
piad, and was brought down to the llSth, covering, there- 
fore, 332 years. Each page of it was divided into nine 
columns — one for the Olympiad, the second for the Ar- 
chons, the third for the public afiaira of Greece, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth for the Philosophers, the seventh for the 
Foets, the eighth for the Historians, and the ninth for the 
Orators. 

The same letter which announces this performance men- 
tions the Odes of Collins and Joseph Warton. Gray had 
been briskly supplied with these little books, which had 
only been published a few days before. The former was 
the important volume, h\it the public bought the latter. 
Gray's comment on Warton and Collins is remarkable: 
" Each Is the half of a considerable man, and one the 
counterpart of the other. The first has but little inven- 
tion, very poetical choice of expression, and a good ear. 
The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, a 
bad ear, great variety of words and images, with no choice 
at alL They both deserve to last some years, but teill not." 
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This laat claose is an example of tlie vanity of propLesy- 
ing. It IB difficult to nnderatand what Gray meant by 
aocnsing Collins of a " bad ear," the one tiling in which 
Collins was undoubtedly Gray's superior ; in other respects 
the criticism, thongli unsympathetic, is not without acu- 
men, aod, for bad or good, was the most favourable thing 
said of Colhna for many years to come. In 1748 Gray 
and Collins wcro destined to meet, for once dnring their 
lives, between the covers of the same book, at which we 
^all presently arrive. 

Gray was thirty years old on the day that he read Col- 
lins's Oiiei. He describes himself as " lazy and listless 
and old and vexed and perplexed," with all human evils 
but the gout, which was aoon to follow. The proceed- 
ings at Pembroke had reached such a pass that Gray began 
to sympathiae with the poor old Master, him of the water- 
velocipede. The Fellows had now grown so rebellious as 
to abuse him roundly to his face, never to go into com- 
bination-room till he went out, or if he entered whilst they 
were there to continue sitting even in his own magisterial 
chair. They would bicker with him abont twenty paltry 
matters till he would lose his temper, and tell tbem tbey 
were impertinent. Gray turned from all this to a scheme 
which he had long had in view, the publication of his 
friend West's poems. Walpole proposed that he should 
bring out these and hia own odes in a single volume, and 
Gray was not disinclined to carry out this notion. But 
when he came to put their "joint-stock" together he 
found it insufficient in bulk. Nor, as we have already 
seen, did the few and scattered verses of West see the 
light till long after the death of Gray. All that came 
of this talk of printing was the anonymous publication 
of the Eton Ode. Meanwhile, as he says to, "VMiailon, in 
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March, 1747, " my works are not so considerable as you 
iniagiae. I have read Fausanias and Atheoffiiis all through, 
and .^chjloa again. I am now in Pindar and Ljaiaa, for 
1 take verse and prose together like bread and cheese." 

About this time the excellent Wharton married and 
left Cambridge. A still worse misfortnoe happened to 
Gray in the deatraction of his house in Coruhill, which 
was burnt down in May, 1748. He seeroa to have been 
waked up a little by this disaster, and to have spent seven 
weeks in town as the guest of various friends, who were 
" all so Borry for my loss that I could not choose but 
laugh: one offered me opera tickets, insisted upon carry- 
ing roe to the grand masquerade, desired me to sit for my 
picture; others asked me to their concerts, or dinners and 
suppers at their houses; or hoped I would drink choco- 
late with them while I stayed in town. All my gratitude 
— or, if you please, my revenge — was to accept everything 
they offered me ; if it had been but a shilling I shotild 
have taken it : thank Heaven, I was in good spirits, else I 
could not have done it." London was amusing for him 
at this time, with Horace Walpole flying between Arling- 
ton Street and Strawberry Hill, and Chute and his nephew 
"Whithead full of sprightly gaieties and always glad to 
see him. Whithead, who was in the law, ondertook with 
success about this time some legal business for Gray, the 
exact nature of which does not appear, and the poet de- 
scribes hiui as " a fine young personage in a coat all over 
spangles, just come over from the tour of Europe to take 
possession and be married. Say I wish him more span- 
gles, and more estates, and more wives." Poor Whithead 
did not live long enough to marry one wife; whilst his 
engagement loitered on he fell ill of a galloping consump- 
tion, and died in 1751, his death being accelerated by the 
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impnideuce of hia brother, a clergyman, who insbted oa 
taking hitu out hnating when he ought to have been in 
bed. Gray'a house in Comhill had been insured for 500i., 
but the expeDsea of rebuilding it amounted to 650/, One 
of his aunts, probably Miss Antrobns, made him a present 
of 100/.; another aunt, stiU more probably Mrs. Oliffe, 
lent him an equal sum for his immcdiata wants on a de- 
cent rate of interest, and for the remainder be was in- 
debted to the kindness of Wharton, It appears from all 
this that Gray's income was strictly bounded, at that 
time, to his actual expenses, and that he had no mai^n 
whatever. He declined, in fact, in June, 1748, an invi- 
tation from Dr. Whart«n to come and stay witii him in 
the North of England, on the ground that " the good 
people here [at Stoke] would think me the most care- 
less and ruinous of mortals, if I should think of a jour- 
ney at this time." 

In the letter from which a quotation has just been 
given Gray mentions for the first time a man whose 
name was to be inseparably associated with bis own, 
without whose pious care for his memory, indeed, the 
task of writing Gray's life in any detail would be Impos- 
aible. In the year 1747 Gray's attention was directed by 
a friend to a modest pahlication of verses in imitation of 
Milton ; the death of Pope was sang in an elegy called 
MuscEus, to resemble Lyddm, and Milton's odes found 
counterparts in II Bellicoso and H Facijico. These 
pieces, which were not entirely without a meritorious 
ease of metre, were the production of William Mason, a 
young man of twenty-two, the son of a Yorkshire clergy- 
rnau, and a scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. His 
intelUgence first attracted the notice of a fellow of his 
own college, Dr, William Heberdon, the distinguished 
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ProfeBSor of Medicine, who was a friend of Gray, and who 
was very possibly the puraou who showed Mason's poems 
to the latter. In the coarse of the same year (l747), 
through the exertions of Heberden and Gray, Mason was 
nominated a Fellow of Pembroke, and proposed to him- 
self to enter that remarkable bear-garden. But Dr. Roger 
Long refused his consent, and it was not until February, 
1749, and after much litigation, tliat Mason was finally 
elected. 

There was something about Mason which Gray liked, 
a hearty wmplicity and honest ardour that covered a good 
deal of push which Gray thought vulgar and did not hesi- 
tate to chastise. Mason, on his side, was a faithful and 
afiectionate henchman, full of undisguised admiration of 
Gray and fear of his sarcasm, not unlike Boswell in hia 
persistence, and in his patience in enduring the reproofs 
of the great man. Gray constantly crushed Mason, but 
the latter was never offended, and after a few tears re- 
turned manfully to the charge. Gray's descriptiou of 
him in the second year of their acquaintance, when Ma- 
son WHS only twenty-three, was this : " Mason has mui:h 
fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of modesty. I 
take him for a good and well-meaning creature ; but then 
he is really in simplicity a child, and loves everybody he 
meets with ; he reads little or nothing, writes abundance, 
and that with a desire to make bis fortune by it" This 
literary fluency was a matter of wonder to Gray, whose 
own attar of roses was distilled slowly and painfully, drop 
by drop, and all through life he was apt to overrate Ma- 
son's verses. It was very difficult, of course, for him to 
feel unfavourably towards a friend so enthusiastic and 
BO anxioDB to please., and we cannot take Gray's earnest 
approve of Mason's odes and tragedies too critically. 
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Moreover, Le was Gray's earliest and most slavish disci- 
ple ; before he left St. John's to conic within the greater 
poet's more habitual inflaence, he had begun to imitate 
poems which he can only have seen in maDUscript. 

Henceforward, in spite of his somewhat coarse and 
superficial nature, in spite of his want of depth in im- 
agination and soQudness in scholarship, in spite of a. gen- 
eral want of the highest qualities of character. Mason be- 
came a great support and comfort to Gray. His physi- 
cal vigour and versatility, his eagerness in the pursuit of 
literature, his unselfish ardour and loyalty, were refresh- 
ing to the more fastidious and retiring man, who enjoyed, 
moreover, the chance of having at last found a person 
with whom he could discourse freely about literature, in 
that constant easy interchange of impressions which is the 
luxury of a purely literary life. Moreover, we must do 
Mason the justice to say that he supplied to Gray's fancy 
whatever stimulus such a mind as his was calculated to 
oSer, receiving his smallest and most fragmentary effusions 
with interest, encouraging him to the completion of his 
poems, and receiving each fresh ode as if a new planet 
had risen above the horizon. "With Walpole to be playful 
with, and Mason to be serious with. Gray was no longer 
for the rest of his life exposed to that east wind of solitary 
wretchedness which had parched him for the first three 
years of his life at Cambridge. At the same time, grate- 
ful as we must be to Mason for his affection and good- 
hcartedness, we cannot refrain from wishing that his 
poems had been fastened to a mill-stone and cast into the 
river Cam. They are not only barren and pompons to the 
very last degree, but to the lovers of Gray they have this 
disadvantage, that they constantly resolve that poet's true 
sublime into the ridiculous, and leave on the ear an nncom- 
G 5 8» 
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fortable echo, as of a too Buccesaful burlesque or parody. 

Of this Gray himaelf was not unconscious, though he put 
the thought behiud him, as one incoDaiatent with friendship. 
A disreputable personage who crossed Gray's orbit about 
this time, and was the object of hia cordial dislike and 
contempt, has left on the mind of postflrity a sense of 
higher natural gifts than any possessed by the respectable 
Mason. Christopher Smart, long afterwards author of the 
Song to David, was an idle young man who had been ad- 
mitted to Pembroke in October, 1739, under the protec-' 
tioQ of the Earl of Darlington, and who in IV45 was 
elected a Fellow of his college. As early as 1740 he be- 
gan to be celebrated for the wit and originality of his 
Latin tripos verse, of which a scries are still in existence. 
One of these, a droll celebration of the Nativity of Yawn- 
ing, ia not unlike Gray's own Hymn to Ignorance in its 
contempt for the genius of Cambridge. But Smart lost 
credit by his pranks and levities no less quickly than he 
gained it by his skill. Gray writes in March, 1747, that 
Smart's debts are increasing daily, and that he drinks 
hartshorn from morning till night. A month later he had 
scandalized the University by performing in the Zodiac 
Koom, a club which had been founded in 1725, a play of 
his own called A Trip to Cambridge; or, the Grateful 
Pair, a piece which was never printed and now no longer 
is in existence. Already, at this time. Gray thought 
Smart mad. " He can't bear his own Prologue without 
being ready to die with laughter. He acta five parts him- 
self, and is only sorry ho can't do all the rest ... As for 
his vanity and faculty of lying, they have come to their 
full maturity. All this, you see, must come to a jail, or 
Bedlam." It did come to Bedlam, in 1763, but not until 
Smart had exhausted every eccentricity and painful folly 
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possible to man. But the minor catastrophe was mnch 
nearer, namely, the jail. In November, 1747, be was ar- 
rested at the Buit of a London tailor, was got out of prison 
by means of a subscription made in the college, and re- 
ceived a sound warning to behave better in future, a warn- 
ing which Gray, who watched him narrowly and noted his 
moral symptoms with cold severity, justly predicted would 
be entirely frustrated by his drnnkenness. 

The frequent disturbances caused in the University by 
snch people as Smart had by this time led to much pablic 
scandal. Gray says: "The Fellow-commoners — the bucks 
— are run mad ; they set women upon their heads in the 
streets at noonday, break open shops, game in the coffee- 
houses on Sundays, and in short," he adds, in angry irooy, 
"act after my own heart" The Tuns Tavern at Cam- 
bridge was the scene of nightly orgies, in which Professors 
and Fellows set an example of roistering to the yonth of 
the University. Heavy bills were run up at inns and cof- 
fee-houses, which were afterwards repudiated with effron- 
tery. The breaking of windows and riots in public parta 
of the town were indulged iu to such an extent as to make 
Cambridge almost intolerable, and the work of James 
Brown, Gray's intimate friend, who held the post of Sen- 
ior Vroctor, was far from being a sinecure. In 1748 the 
Dake of Somerset, who had absolutely neglected his re- 
sponsibilities, was succeeded in the Ghancellorahip by the 
Duke of Newcastle, whoso installation promised little hope 
of reform. Gray described the scene to Wharton : " Every 
one whilst it lasted was very gay and very busy in the 
morning, and very owlish and very tipsy at night : I make 
no exception, from the Chancellor to blue-coat," who was 
the Vice-chancellor's servant. However, it presently ap- 
peared that the Duke of Newcastle was not inclined to 
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Morifloo diwiplino. The Bishops united with him in con- 
cuctinfi i pifin by which the license of the resident mem- 
l>ot» of tlic University should be chocked, and in May, 
1 780, lhf> famous code of Orden ajui Regulalions was 
brought before the Senate. It was not, however, easy to 
rortnre order to a commnnity which had so long been de- 
voted In tbo liiinl of Misrule, and it was not until more 
than twenty persons of good family had been " expelled or 
rnsticMtod for very heinous violations of our laws and dis- 
citiljne" that anytliing like decent behaviour was restored, 
ibe fury of the undorgraduates displaying itself in a fijial 
onlb«r«t of mutiny, in which tbcy rushed along thu streets 
bTandi»hin|i liKhtmi linkii. 

TItU Ri'eiio of rebellion and confusion could not fail to 
itxeitu Htn>ii|i emotion in the niind of a man like Gray, of 
oi^oriy tast«ii and timid personal character, to whom a 
|ialnlat) Indian would bo scarcely a more formidable object 
tlian a noiay young book, flushed with wine, flinging his 
nah-*tlok against college windows, and his torch into tbc 
tmv* of pBB8or8-by. A life at the University given up to 
tiloo and horses, and the loud, coarse Georgian dissipation 
iif that day, could not seem to a thinker to be one which 
hrought glory either to the teacher or the taught, and in 
tho tnidst of this sensual riot Gray sat down to write Lis 
poom on The AUianet of Education, and Govtrnmeiht. Of 
hii philosophical fragments this is by far the best, ami it 
U seriously to be regretted that it does not extend beyond 
line hundred and ten lines. The design of the poem, 
which has been preserved, is highly interesting, and the 
troatment at least as poetical as that of so purely didactic 
a ihenie could be. Short as it is, it attracted the warm 
enthusiasm of Gibbon, who ejaculates: " Instead of com- 
\\\\\\\g tables o£ chronology and natural history, why did 
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not Mr. Gray apply the powers of Ms genius to finisli the 
plulosophical poem of wbich he has icft such an exquisite 
specimen f The heroic couplet is used with great skill; 
as an example may be cited the lines describing the inva- 
sion of Italy by the Goths — 

" As oft have issued, host impeUiog host. 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast ; 
The proatriLte South to tbe destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields : 
With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaS the pendant vintage as it grows "^' 

whilst one line, at least, lives in the niemory of every lover 
of poetry : 

" When lovK uould teach a monarch to be wise. 
And Oi)ig?d-iiffht first duum'd/Tom BuUinCii eyei," 

On the I9tli of August, 1748, Gray copied the first fifty- 
seven lines of this poem in a letter he was writing to 
Wharton, saying that his object would be to show that 
education and government must concur in order to pro- 
duce great and useful men. But as he was pnrsning his 
plan in the leisurely manner habitual to him, Montes- 
quieu's celebrated work, L' Esprit rfes Lois, was published, 
and fell into his hands. He found, as he told Mason, 
that the Baron had forestalled some of his beat thoughts, 
and from this time forth his interest in the scheme lan- 
guished, and soon after it entirely lapsed. Some years 
later he thought of taking it up again, and was about to 
compose a prefatory Ode to M. de Montesquieu when that 
writer died, on the 10th of February, 1755, and the whole 
thing was abandoned. Gray's remarks on L'Sapril det 
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Loit are in his clearest and aoutest rein : " The subject 
is as citensivo as mankind ; the thoughts perfectly new, 
generally admirable, as thoy are just ; sometimes a little 
too refined ; in short, there are faults, but such as an or- 
dinary man could never have committed : the style very 
lively and concise, consequently sometimes obscure — it is 
the g^vity of Tacitus, whom he admires, tempered with 
the gaiety and fire of a Frenchman." Gray was proba- 
bly the only Englishman living capable of ciiticising a 
new French book with this delicate justice. 




THE ELBOy. SIX POEMS. DEATHS OF GRAYS AUNT 

AKS MOTHER. 

Earlt in 1748 Dodsley publiBhed the first three volumes 
of hia Tiaef ol mUcellany, called A Collection of Poems, for 
the pkn of which he claimed an originality that it scarcely 
deserved, since, like the earlier miscellanies of Gildon and 
Tonson, it merely aimed at embracing in one work the 
best scattered poetry of the day. In the second volutne 
were printed, without the nuthor's name, three of Gray's 
odes — those To Spring, Ore Mr, Walpole'i Cat, and the 
Eton Ode. Almost all the poets of this ag3, and several 
of the preceding, were contributors to the collection. 
Pope, Green, and Tickell represented the past generation; 
whilst Collins, Dyer, and Shcnstone, in the lirst volume; 
Lyttelton, Gilbert West, J, H. Browne, and Edwards, the 
sonneteer, in the second volume; and Joseph Warton, 
Garrick, Mason, and Walpole himself, in the third volame, 
showed to the best of their ability what English poetry in 
that age was capable of; whilst three sturdy Graces, bare 
and bold, adorned the title-page of each instalment, and 
gave a kind of visible pledge that no excess of refinement 
should mar the singing, even when Lowtb, Bishop of 
London, held the lyre. 

As in the crisis of a national history some young man, 
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unknown before, leaps to the front by sheer force of char- 
acter, and takes the behn of state before his elders, so in 
the confusion and mutiny at the "[JniTeraity the tHlenla of 
Dr. Edmund Keene, the new Master of Peterlioose, came 
suddenly into notice, and from comparative obscurity he 
rose at once into the fierce light that beats upon a success- 
ful refonner. His energy and promptitude pointed him 
out as a fit man to become Vice-uhancellor In the troub- 
lous year l'r49,although he was only thirty-fux years of 
age, and it was practically owing to his quicK eye and 
hard band that order was re-fnstated in the University. 
With his Mastership of the college Gray began to take an 
interest for the first time in Peteriiouse, and cultivated the 
ac^uaiotance of Keene, in whom he discovered an enei^ 
and practical power which he had never Huspected. The 
reign of Mum Sharp, as the undergraduates nicknamed 
Eeene, was as brief as it was brilliant In 1752 the Gov- 
ernment rewarded his action in the University with the see 
of Cheater, and two years lat«r he resigned his nominal 
headship of Peterhouse, dying Bishop of Ely nearly thirty 
years afterwards. 

At Pembroke Hall, meanwhile, all was going well at 
last. In the spring of IT49 there was a pacification be- 
tween the Master and the FtUows, and Pembroke, says 
Gray to Wharton, "is all harmonious and deligtitful." 
But the rumours of dissension had thinned the raaks of 
the undei^aduates ; "they have no hoys at all, and unless 
you can send its a hamper or two out of the North to be- 
gin with, they will be like a few rats straggling about a 
deserted dwelling-house." 

Gray was now about to enter the second main period of 
his literary activity, and he opens it with a hopeless pro- 
testation of his apathy and idleness. He writes (April 
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25, l'?49), from Cambridge, this amusing pieoa of propb. 
ccy : " The spint of laziness, the spirit of this place, begtnt 
to poBBess even me, that have so long declaimed against it. 
Yet has it not so prevailed but that I feel that discontent 
with myself, that ennui that ever accompaniea it in its be- 
^nnings. Time will settle ray conscience, time will recon- 
cile my langnid companion ; we shall smoke, we shall tip- 
ple, we shall doze together, we shall have our little jokes, 
like other people, and our long stories. Brandy will finish 
what port began ; and a month after the time you will see 
in some corner of a London Evening Pott, ' Yesterday died 
the Rev. Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of Clare Hall, a 
facetious companion, and well respected by all that knew 
him. His death is supposed to have been occasioned by a 
fit of the apoplosy, being found fallen out of bed.' " But 
this whimsical anticipation of death and a blundering mort- 
uary inscription was startled out of his thoughts by the 
sudden approach of death itself to one whom he dearly 
loved. His aunt. Miss Mary Antrobus, died Bomewh!i.t 
suddenly, at the ^e of sixty-six, at Stoke, on the 5tb of 
November, 1749. The letter which Gray wrote to bis 
mother on receiving news of this event is so characteristic 
of his wise and tender seriousness of character, and allows 
us to observe so much more closely than usual the real 
working of his mind, that no apology is needed for quot- 
ing it here. It was written from Cambridge, on the 7th 
of November, 1749 : 



"The unhappy news I hnve jnst received from you equaHj aar- 
prises and afflicts mc. 1 hava lost a person I loved very much, and 
have been used to from mj infaney; but am much more conceraed 
for your loss, the circumataiiceE of vbich I focbesir to dwell upon, as 
joa DiuBt be too sensible of Chem yourself; and will,! fear, more and 
more need a consolation that no one can give, except He who had 
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preHcrred her to joa eo numy jMrs, sod at last, when it tbh His 

pleaaure, has taken her from aa to Hinutelf ; and, perhaps, if we re- 
Sact npoD wbat she felt in this life, we ma; look upon tliia aa an in- 
Btaticie ut Bis goodneaa botb to her and to ttioae that loved her. She 
might have laDguishcd many years before our ejes in a uontinual in- 
creaae of pain, and totally belplesa; Ebe might have iQng wished to 
end her misery withoul being able to attain it ; or perhaps aven lost 
all sense and yet conlinued to breathe ; a Bod speotacle for such as 
maai have felt more for ber than she could hare dooe for herself. 
However you may deplore your own loss, yet think that she is at last 
easy anii bappf, and Iiaa now mom occaiiion to pity ua than we her. 
I hope, and beg, you will support yourself with that resignation we 
owe to Him wbo gare us our being for good, and who deprives us ol 
it for tbe same reason. I would have come to you directly, but you 
do not aay whether you desire I should or not; if you do, I beg 1 
may know it, for there is nothing to hinder me, and I am in very 
good health." 

It is impossible to imagine anything more sweet-nat- 
ured and unaffected tlian tiiis letter, and it opens to iis 
for a moment the dosed and sacred book of Gray's home- 
life, those quiet autnmn days of every year ao peacefully 
spent it) loving and being loved by these three placid old 
ladies at Stoke, in a warm atmosphere of musk and pot- 

The death of his aunt seems to have brought to his 
recollection the Elegy in a Country Church-yard, begun 
seven years before witliin sight of the ivy-clustered spire 
under ivhoac shadow she was laid. Ho seems to have 
taken it in hand again, at Cambridge, in tbe winter of 
1749, and tradition, which would fain see the poet always 
writing in the very precincts of a church-yard, has fabled 
that he wrot« some stanzas amongst the tombs of Gran- 
chester. He finished it, however, as he began it, at 
Stoke-Pogis, giving the last touches to it on the 12th of 
Jane, 17S0. "Having pat an end to a thing whose be- 
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ginning you have seen long ago," he writes on that day 
to Horace Walpole, " I immedifttely send it to you. Yoii 
will, I hope, loot upon it in the light of a thing with aa 
end to it : a merit that most of my writings have wanted, 
and are like to want" Walpole waa only too highly 
delighted with tliis latest effnsion of hia friend, in which 
he was acute enough to discern the elements of a lasting 
success. It is curious to reflect upon the modest and 
careless mode in which that poem was first circulated 
which was destined to enjoy aud-to^rettuaA'-lugliscjepa^ 
tation in literatu re than a ny ^pther JJnglish poe m, perhaps 
than any other poem of^Jho .world, written_between Mil; 
Jon and Wordsworth, The fame of the Elegy has spread 
to all countries, and has exercised an influence on all the 
poetry of Europe, from Denmark to Italy, from France 
to Russia. With the exception of certain works of By- 
ron and Shakspeare, no English poem has been ao widely 
admired and imitated abroad ; and, after more than a 
century of existence, we find it as fresh as ever, when its 
copies, even the most popular of all, Lamartine'a Ls Lac, 
are faded and tarnished. It possesses the charm of in- 
comparable felicity, of a melody that is not too subtle to 
charm every ear, of a moral persuasiveness that appeals 
to every generation, and of metrical skill that in each 
line proclaims the nifistcr. The EJegi/ may almost be 
looked u\M\\ ar. i.iiu typical piece of English verse, our 
poem of [itciiH ; vml tliiit it is the most hrilliant or orig- 
inal o r prufmuid lyric jn our language, but because it 
combines in more balanced perfection than any other all 
the qualities that go to the production of a fine poetical 
effect. The successive criticisms of a swarm of Dryas- 
dusts, each depositing his drop of siccative, the boundless 
vogue and conseqacnt profanation of stanza upon stanzii. 



the changes of fashion, the familianty that breeds indif- 
ference, all these things have not sacceeded in destroying 
the vitality of this humane and stately poem. The sol- 
itary writer of authority who since the death of Johnson 
has ventured to depreciate Gray's poetry, Mr. Swinburne, 
who, in his ardour to do justice to Collins, has been deeply 
and extravagantly unjust to the greater man, even he, 
coming to curse, has been obliged to bless this " poem of 
such high perfection and such universal appeal to the 
tenderest and noblest depths of human feeling," admit- 
ting, again, with that frankness which makes Mr. Swin- 
burne the most generous of disputants, that " as an elegiac 
poet Gray holds for all ages to come his unassailable and 
sovereign station." 

We may well leave to its fate a poem with so splendid 
a history, a poena m ore thickly H^nridnd wi^ ^ plinifP" ''''°'' 

_ have become a part and parc e l of colloquial speech than 
any otjifir piece, even of Sliakspeare's, con sisting ; of so few 

. nrinHfifiii^ ^JYg J| nfis. A wn'nl 111' I.WII. IiUwh'i-". may not, hn 
ont of place in regard tp_ its for m and the literary hia- 
tory of ita comp osition. The berbic^ijuatraiDi In the use 
of wHicHT^ere^ahd elsewhere, Gray easily excels all other 
English writers, was not new to our literature. Amongst 
the Pembroke MS8, 1 find copious notes by Gray on the 
JVosce Tcipmm of Sir John Davies, a beautiful philosoph- 
ical poem first printed in 1599, and composed in this 
measure. Daveuant bad chosen the same for his fragmen- 
tary epic of Oondihert, and Dryden for his taetallic and 
gorgeous poem of the Annus Mirabilis. All these essays 
were certainly known to Gray, and he was possibly not 
uninfluenced by the Love Eleyiea of James Hammond, a 
young cousin of Horace Wal pole's, who had died in 1742, 
and had aSected to be the Tibullus of the i^e. Hammond 
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had more tnstc than geDiua, yet afUir reading, with mucli 
fatigue, his forgotten elegies, I cannot avoid the impression 
■ tliat Gray was influenced bj tbis poetaster, in the matter 
of form, more than by any other of bis contemporaries. 
A familiar quotation of West — 

" Ah me ! whot boots us all our boasted power, 
Our golden treasure and our purple atate f 
They cannot ward the inevitable hour. 
Nor stay the fearful violence of fute " — 

was probably the wild-wood stock on which Gray grafted 
his wonderful rose of roses, borrowing something from all 
his predecessors, but justifying every act of plagiarism by 
the brilliance of his new combtnatioa. Even the tiresome 
singsong of Hammond became in Gray's hands an instru- 
ment of infinite variety and beanty, as if a craftsman by 
the mere touch of bis fingers should turn ochre into gold. 
The measure itself, from first to last, is an attempt to 
render jn English the solemn alternation of passion and 
reserve, the interchange of imploring and desponding 
tones, that is fonnd in the Latin elegiac, and Gray gave hia 
poem, when he first published it, an outward resemblance 
to the text of TibuUus by printing it without any stanzaio 
pauses. It is in this form and with the original spelling 
that the poem appears in an esquisite little volume, pri- 
vately printed a few years ago at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, in which Mr. Munro Las placed his own Ovidi- 
an translation of the £!!eff7/ opposite the original text : as 
pretty a tribute as was ever paid by one great University 
scholar to the memory of another. 

Walpole's enthusiasm for the Megy in a Counlri/ 
Chureh-yaTd led him to commit the grave indiscretion 
of banding it about from friend to friend, and even of 
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tliilritiutint; m^uutcript copies of it, withont Grar'e cogni- 
tMxw. At the MNTiur !Ii>usL> Ht Stoke, Lady Cobham, who 
Mn-iiii Id \iB.\e known Horace WoJpoIe, read the £tfffg rw 
a CouHtry Ckurch-yani in nunuscrijit before it had been 
uiaiiy itiiiiitliH iu eiistt'Dcc, and conceived a violcDt desire 
111 know t)iu uulbor. So quiet was Gray, and so little in- 
vliiiml to Hnni-rt liix own peraouality, that she was nnawaie 
timt lid KHil *l>u hitil livud to|;utheT in the same country 
)iHrl<>h for Ki'vvTftl yoitn, until a Rev. Mr. Robert Purt, a 
tliiuiliridjjts Kt'llow irltled at Stoke, told her that " there- 
hWuU ihviv lurkud a wicked imp they call a pout." Mr. 
I'lirl, h»witver, ciijoyM a vury slight acquaintance with 
Ur^y (hv WHk otTi^mliHl ahortty afturwarda at the introdac- 
lioil of hia iiaiue into tliu Lonp Sli/ry, and very properly 
4ied of iinall-puK inuuiHllately), and conld not venture to 
iHtfuiiuiie him (o her ladyithip. Ijidy Cobham, however, 
Itwl It gtiiut ■U^lng with hur, n l^dy Scliaub, who knew 
t, ft\tM\ of tliayy M t'tdy Itrowti. Oti this very meagre 
tilt roil Ui^tlou Un\y iio\\in»\> ami Ml»a Speed, the niece of 
JiUvly (Vt>lMiiii wuw iMiTuuuiltK) by her Udyahip, who shot 
liar ttr<ow iiktt 'lS>uu«r fri>m bt<hind the shield of Ajax, to 
«ttll huliUy U)>tin UcH.V. Tiioy did «o in the sammer of 
Ufili <<\\i wlwH thoy hwl ohwuhhI tlio fields to West-End 
llo^me Mif.V (i>um( (hat Uw po«t had gone out for a walk. 
Tlivy b^'^v^l tli^ IhiIIiui to aay uutliing of tlieir visit, bnt 
\)\<iy Ivft Hntiiui£*( lli« pjt)>eN in Gmy'a study this piquant 
llttlu Uotu : '^ Uaily 8i'ha»h't vompllments to Mr. Gray ; she 
ii Horry n»t to hav^ fouiul lilm at bojne, to tell him that 
Liiily llrowu i» WVf wnll." Tiii» little adventure assumed 
MiM Imui uf iiiyatury tind n^iuanoe iu so uneventful a life 
M Oraj'a, Hud ourionlty oombinod with good-manners to 
make him |iiit hU ihyneiu In hla pocket and return Lady 
k fi«hailb'* pullto but oocuiilrlo call. That fa^reaclli^g spi- 
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der, the ViBConntesa Coblianr^ Sa^Tipft fairfy cauglit him 
in her web, and for the remaining 'nhie jearff pi_ her life 
she and her niece, Miss Speed, were his fast lappi^' Jh- _ 
deed, his whole life might have been altered if La3y Cofr-/.. 
ham had had her way, for it seema certain that she would" ■ 
have been highly pleased to have seen him the husband 
of Harriet Speed and inheritor of the fortunes of the 
family. At one time Gray seems to have been really 
frightened lest they should marry him suddenly, against 
bis wili ; and perhaps he almost wished they would. At 
all events the only lines of his which can be called ama- 
tory were addressed to Misa Speed. She was seven years 
his junior, and when siie was nearly forty she married a 
very young French officer, and went to live abroad, to 
which events, not uninteresting to Gray, we shall return 
in their proper place. 

The romantic incidents of the call just described in- 
spired Gray with bis fantastic account of them given in 
the L<mg Story. He dwells on the ancient seat of the 
Hnntingdona and Hattons, from the door of which one 
morning issued 



"A brace oF warriors, not in buIT, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

"The first came cap-i-pee from France, 

Htr conquering doflliny (ulfllling, 

Wbom meaaer beauties e^e askance, 

Antl vainly ipe ber art of killing. 



" The other Amazon kind HeaTcn 

Had armed with apirit, wit, and sat 
But Cobhum bad the polish given, 
And tipped her arrows with good-ni 



caw-, ■.,;■. :•-. • 

" 'Widi boljtlat Moe* v<] captichine, 
,> • IJtd BpRiSsiong, the;! hid Lheir armonc; 
■* • '.•* ^n4> veiled their veapona, bright aiid lieen, 
, _■ * " In pity la the country farmer." 



These warriors sallied forth in the caaae of a lady of 
high degree, who had just heard that the parish contained 
a poet, and who 

" Swore by her coronet and ermine 
She'd issae out her higii comuiiSBiott 
Tu rid the manor of Butdi Termio.*' 



At last they discove 



without 80 much a 



a tap ; 



a lowly haunt, and bounce in 
t the door : 



" The iremhling familif they daunt, 

Thej flirt, they sing, they Iaug)i, they tattle; 
Runnnnge hia mother, pinch his aunt, 
And u;i-etairs in a whlrlnind rattle: 

" Eaoh hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and erannj of his chnmbet. 
Run hurry-auurry round the floor, 
And o'er the bed and tester clamber : 

" Into the drawera and china pry. 

Papers and booka, a huge imbroglio ; 
Under a teacup he might lie, 
Or creased, like dog's-eara, in a folio." 

The pitying Muses, however, have conveyed him sway, 
and the proud Amazons are obliged to retreat; but they 
have the maligQity to leave a epell behind them, which 
their victim finds when he slinks hack to hia home : 

" The worda too eager to nniiddle 
The poet fell a strange diaorder ; 
Transparent hiril-lime formed lh« middle. 
And chains invisible the border. 
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''So Quaning nos the apparatus, 

The poiverful poCJiooka did 8o mave hi 
That, trill lio nill he, to thu gri^at house 
He went aa if the devil drove him." 



When he arrives at the Manor House, of course, he is 
dragged before tbe great lady, and is only saved from 
destruction by her sudden fit of clemency : 

"Tbe ghostly prudes with haggard face 
Alreudj had coudeoiued thu siniier. 
Mj lady rose, and with a grace^ 
Bhe smiled, and bid him come to dinuer." 

All this is excellent fooling, charmingly arch and easy in 
its humorous romance, and higkly interesting as a pict- 
ure of Gray's home-life. In the Pembroke MS. of the 
Zong Story ho says that he wrote it in August, 1750, 
It was included in the acmi-privAte issue of the Six 
Poims in 1753, but in no other collection published 
during Gray's lifetime. He considered its allusions too 
persanal to be given to the public. 

In this one instance Walpolo'a indiscretion in circu- 
lating the Ehgy brought Gray satisfaction ; in others it 
annoyed him. On the 10th of February, 1761, he re- 
ceived a rather impertinently civil letter from the pub- 
liaher of a periodical called the Magazine of Magmitten, 
coolly informing him that he was actually printing bia 
" ingenious poem called Reflections in a Country Church- 
yard," and praying for his indulgence and the honour of 
his correspondence. Gray immediately wrote to Horace 
Walpole (February 11): " As I am not at all disposed to 
be either so indulgent or so correspondent as they de- 
sire, I have but one bad way left to escape the honoar 
they would inflict upon me: and therefore am obliged to- 
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desire yon would make DodBley print it immediately 
(which may be done in less than a week's time) from 
yonr copy, but without my name, in what form ia most 
convenient for him, but on his best paper and character; 
he must correct the press himself, and print it without 
any interval between the stanzas, because the sense is in 
Bome places continued without them." All this was done 
with extraordinary promptitude, and five days after this 
letter of Gray's, on the 16th of February, 1751, Dodsley 
published a large quarto pamphlet, anonymous, price ux- 
pence, entitled An Elegy wrote in a Country Church- 
yard. It was preceded by a. sliort advertisement, un- 
signed, but written by Horace Walpole, At this point 
may be inserted a note, which Gray has appended In the 
margin of the Pembroke MS. of this poem. It settles a 
point of bibliography which baa been diacassed by com- 
inentator after commentator : 

" Publigbed in Feb''-, 17B1, bj Dodsley, & went thw' foareditions, 
in two montlis ; and aftcrwarda a fifth, 6", 7", k S", 9'", 10"", Jt II*, 
printed also in 1T5S with Mr. Bentley's Designs, of n<i> there is a 2' 
edildon, & again by Doilsley in hla Miaoollany vol. 4"" & in a Scoteli 
Collection call'd the Union; translated into Latin by Ch': Anstey, 
Edq. and the Rev^ M" Roberta, & published in 1762, S again in tbe 
same year by Bob: Lloyd, M.A." 

Gray here cites fifteen authorised editions of the Eng- 
lish text of the £leffy ; its pirated editions were count- 
less. The Magasine of Magazinei persisted, although 
Gray had been neither indulgent nor correspondent, and 
the poem appeared in the issue for February, published, 
as was thea the habit of periodicals, on the last of that 
month. The London Magazine stole it for its issue for 
March, and the Grand Magazine of Magaziwt copied it 
in April. Everybody read it, in town and country; 
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Shenstone, far Rway from the world of books, had seeu it 
before the 28tli of Mnrch. It achieved a complete popo- 
lar BUCCG33 from the verj first, and the name of its author 
gradually crept into notoriety. The attribution of the 
Elegy to Gray was more general than has been supposed. 
A pamphlet, printed soon after this date, speaks of " the 
Maker of the Chnrch-yard Essay " as being a Cambridge 
celebrity whose claims to preferment had been notoriously 
overlooked; and by far the cleverest of all the parodies. 
An Evening Contemplation, 1753, a poem of special in- 
terest to students of university manners, is preceded by 
an elaborate complimeut to Gray. The success of his 
poem, however, brought him little diject satisfaction, and 
no money. Ho gave the right of publication to Doda- 
ley, as he did in all other instances. He had a Quixotic 
notion that it was beneath a gentlemao to take money 
for bis inventions from a bookseller, a view in which 
Dodsley warmly coincided; and it was stated by another 
bookseller, who after Gray's death contended with Mason, 
that Dodsley was known to have made nearly a thousand 
pounds by the poetry of Gray. Mason had no such 
scruples as hia friend, and made frantic eSorts to regain 
Gray's copyright, launching vainly into litigation on the 
subject, and into unseemly controversy. 

The antumn of 1750 had been marked in Gray's tin- 
eventfnl annals by the death of Dr. Middleton, and by 
the visit of a troublesome Indian cousin, Mrs. Forster, 
who stayed a month in London, and wearied Gray by her 
insatiable craving after sight-seeing. In Conyers Middle- 
ton, who died on the 38th of July, 1750, at the age of 
eixty-aeven. Gray lost one of his most familiar and most 
intellectual associates, a person of extraordinary talents, to 
whom, without ever becoming attached, he bad become 
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acciutotoed. His remark on tho event is fall of his fine 
roscrvo and sobriety of feeling: "You have doubtless 
heard of the loss I have had in Dr. Uiddlcton, whose 
hoQsu was the only easy place one could find to oonverse 
in at Cambridge. For iny part, I find a friend bo udcoed- 
moii a tiling, that I cannot help regretting even an old 
acquaintance, which is an indifEcrcnt likeness of it ; and 
though I don't approve the spirit of hia books, methinks 
'tis pity the world should lose so rare a thing as a good 
writer," 

In the mtne letter he tells Wharton that he himself is 
neither cheerful nor easy in bodily health, and yet has the 
mortifioHtiun to find his spiritual part the most Infirm 
thing about him. He is applying himself heartily to the 
study of zoology, and has procured for that purpose the 
works of M. de Buffon. In reply to Wharton's urgent 
entreaties for a visit ho agrees that he "could indeed wish 
to refresh my inpyiia a little at Durham by a sight of 
you, but when is there a probability of my being so hap- 
py!" However, it seems that he would have contrived 
this oipedition, had it not been for the aforesaid cousin, 
Mrs. Forster, "a person as strange, and as much to seek, 
as though she had been born in the mud of tho Ganges." 
At tho same time ho warns Wharton against returning to 
Cambridge, saying that Mrs. Wharton will find life very 
dreary in a place where women are so few, and those 
"squeezy and formal, little skilled in amusing themselves 
or other people. All I can say is, she must try to make 
up for it amongst the men, who are not over-agreeable 
oeither." 

In spite of this warning the Wbartoas appear to have 
come back to Cambridge. At all events, we find Dr. 
Wbarton wavering between that town and Bath as tho 
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best place for him to practise in as a physicinn, aodtberc- 
upon there follows a gap of two years in Grsy'a oorre- 
spondence with Iiini. The affectionate familiarity of the 
poet with both Dr. and Mrs. Wharton when they re-emerge 
in his coiTeapondence, the pet names he Las for the ehil- 
dron, and the avuncular air of iutimacy implied, make it 
almost certain that in 1T51 snd 1752 he had the pleasure 
of seeing these dear friends settled at his side, and enjoyed 
in their family circle the warmth and brightness of a 
home. At all events, after the pahlication of the EUgy, 
Gray is once more lost to us for two years, most unac- 
countably, since, if the Whartons were close beside him, 
and Mason across the street at Pembroke, Walpole all this 
time was exercising his vivacious and importunate pen at 
Strawberry Hill, and trying to associate Gray in all his 
schemes and fancies. 

One of Walpole's sudden whims was a friendship for 
that eccentric and dissipated person, Richard Bcntley, only 
son of the famoos Master of Trinity, whose acquaintance 
Walpole made in 1750. This man was an amatenr artist 
of more than usual talent, an elegant scholar in his way, 
and with certain frivolous gifts of manner that were alter- 
nately pleasing and displeasing to Walpole. The artistic 
merit of Bentley was exaggerated in his own time and 
has been underrated since, nor does there now exist any 
important relic of it except his designs for Gray's poems. 
In the summer of 1762 Horace Walpole seems to Lave 
suggested to Dodsley the propriety of publishing an edi- 
tion de luxe of Gray, with Bcntley's illustrations ; but as 
early as June, 1751, these illustrations were being made. 
As Gray gave the poems for nothing, and as Walpole paid 
Bentley to draw and Miillcr to engrave the illuatrationB, 
it is not surprising that Dodsley was e^er to c 
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tbo offer. Bentley threw himself warmly into the project; 

it is quite certaio that he consulted Gray step by step, for 
the designs show an extraordinary attention to the details 
and even to the hiots of the text. Most probably the 
three gentlemen amused themaelvos daring the long va- 
cation of 1762 by concocting the whole thing together. 
Gray, who, it must be remembered, was a connoisseur in 
painting, was so much impressed by Bontley's talents and 
versatility, that he addressed to him a copy of beautiful 
verses, which nnfortunately existed only in a single mana- 
script, and had been torn before Mason found them. In 
these he says : 

" Tbe tardj rhymes thai used to linger on, 

To cenaure cold, and negligent of fune. 
Id swifter measares aniniated run. 

And cateh a lustre from his genuine flame. 

"All ! could ttiej csCcb his strength, hts easy grace, 
Hi9 quick creation, his unerring line, 
The energy of Pope they might effucp, 
And Dryden'fl burmonj submit to mine. 

" But not to one in this benighted ftga 
I9 that diviner inapiration given, 
That bums in Shabspeare'a or ia Hilton's page, 
The pomp nud prodigiility of heaven. 

"Aa vhen, conspiring in the diamond's blaze. 
The meaner gems that singly charm the sight 
Together dart their intermingled rajs, 
And daiiie with a loiuty of light." 

This is the Landorian manner of praising, and almost 
the only instance of a high note of enthusiasm in the en- 
tire writings of Gray. Bentley was not ludicrously un- 
worthy of such eulogy ; his designs are extremely remark* 
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Kble in their way. In an age entirely given np to com- 
posed and conventional forms he seems to have drawn 
from nature and to have studied tba figure from life. 

Early in March, 1763, the Poemata-Grayo-Bentleiana, as 
Walpole called them, appeared, a small, thin folio, on very 
thick paper, printed only on one side, and entitled Detigna 
by Mr. R. Bmtley/or Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray. This is 
the editio princepi of Gray's collected poema, and consists 
of the Ode to Spring (here simply called Ode), and of the 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, of both of which it 
was the second edition ; a third edition of the Eton Ode; a 
first appearance of A Long Story and Hymn lo Adversity; 
and a twelfth edition of the Elegy ioritten in a Country 
Church-yard. Bentley's illustratioDB consist of a frontis- 
piece, and a full-page design for each poem, with head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, and initial letters. The frontispiece is a 
border of extremely ingenious rococo ornament surround- 
ing a forest glade, in which Gray, a graceful little fignre, 
sits in a pensive attitude. This has a high value for us, 
since, to any one accustomed to the practice of art, it ia 
obvious that this is a sketch from life, not a composed 
study, and we have here in all probability a portrait of the 
poet in his easiest attitude. The figure is that of a young 
man, of small stature, but elegantly made, with a melan- 
choly and downcast conntenance. 

The portraiture becomes still more certain when we turn 
to the indiscreet, bnt extremely interesting, design for A 
Long Story, where we not only have a likeness of Gray in 
1753, which singularly resembles the more elaborate por- 
trait of him painted by Eckhardt in 1747, but we have 
also Lady Schaub, Mr. Furt, and, what is most interesting 
of all, the pretty, delicate features of Miss Speed. The 
Rev. Mr. Purt is represented as blowing the trumpet of 
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FKme, whilst the Amazon Indies fly tLrough the air, seek- 
ing for their victim the poet, who is being concealed bv the 
MiiHCs otherwhere than in a gorge of Farnassus. The d» 
nigna are cngrarod on copper by two weii-known men of 
tbat day. The best are by John Sebastian Mailer, some of 
whose initial letters are simply exquisite in execution ; the 
rest are the work of a man of greater ropntation in that 
day, Charles Orignion, whose work in this instance laclu 
the refinement of Miiller's, which is indeed of a very high 
order. Grignion was tbe last surnvor amongst pcrsoDs asr 
eociatcd with the early and middle life of Gray ; he lived 
to he nearly a hundred years old, and died as late as 1810. 
It might be supposed that the merits of the designs to tha 
Six Poems lay in the interpretation given by engravers of 
so mneh talent to poor drawings, but we happen to po»- 
sesa Gray's implicit statement that this was not the caseL 
If, therefore, we are to consider Bentley responsible, for 
instance, for such realistic forms as the node figures in tbe 
head-piece to the Hymn to Adversity, or for such feeling 
for foliage as is shown in the head and tail pieces to tbe 
first ode, we must claim for him n higher place in English 
art than has hitherto been conceded to htm. At all events 
the Six Poetm of 1753 is one of the few really beautiful 
books produced from au English press during the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in spite of its rococo style 
it is still a desirable possession. 

It is pleasant to think of Gray reclining in the bine par- 
lour over the supper-room at Strawberry Hill, turning over 
prints with Horace Walpole, and glancing down the gar- 
den to the Thames that flashed in silver behind the syrin- 
gas and honeysuckles; or seated, with a little touch of sea- 
tentiouB gravity, in the library, chiding Chute and their 
host for their frivolous taste in heraldry, or incited by 
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the dark pands and the old brass grate to chat of archi< 
teotnre and decoration, and the new-found myBteriea of 
Gothic. It is, perha[)9, pleasanter still to think of him 
dreaming In the garden of Stoke-Pogis, or chatting over a 
dish of tea nitb his old aunts, as he called his mother and 
hie aunt collectively, or strollJDg, with a book in his hand, 
along the southward ridge of meadows to pay Lady Cob- 
ham a stately call, or flirt a little with Miaa Harriet Speed. 

But this quietude was not to last much longer. Wal- 
pole, indeed, was surprised to have a visit from him in 
January, 1753, just when Bentley's prints were going to 
press, for Gray had been suddenly called up fromi Cam- 
bridge to Stoke by the news of his mother's illness. He 
had not espected to find her alive, but when he arrived 
ahe waa much better, and remained so for more than a 
month. Ho did not choose, however, to leave her, and 
was at Stoto when the proof of Bentley's cul-de-lampe for 
the Elegy arrived. Tills represents a village funeral ; and 
being examined by the old ladies, was conceived by them 
to be a hurying-ticbot. They asked him whether any- 
body had left him a ring; and hereupon follows a remark 
which shows that Gray had never mentioned to his mother 
or either of his aunta that he wrote reracs ; nor wonld 
now do so, lest they should "hum me for a poet." A 
week or two later, Walpole and Gray very nearly had an- 
other quarrel. Walpole, in his officiousness, had had Eok- 
hardt'a portrait of Gray, which hung in the library at 
Strawberry Hill, engraved for the Six Poems, a step which, 
takes aa it was without the poet's cognizance, drew down 
on Walpole an excessively sharp letter — " Gray does not 
hate to find fault with mo " — and a final veto on any such 
parade of personality. 

Mrs. Gray soon ceased to rally, and after a painful stmg- 
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gle for life, expired on the Iltb of March, 1753, at the age 
of sixty-aeven. Her son saw her buried, in the family 
tomb, on the south side of the church-yard, near the 
church, where may still be read the exi^uisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph which he inscribed on her tombstone : 

" In tho Bune pious coulidencG, beside her friend snd ^isCor, here 
Bleep the remains o! Dorothj Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many children, one of whom ulone had the nuBfortune to BurriTa 

When, a few months later. Mason had been standing by 
the death-bed of his father, and spoke to his friend of the 
awe that he experienced, Gray's thoughts went back to his 
mother, and he wrote : " I have seen the scene yon de- 
scribe, and know how dreadful it is : I know too I am the 
better for it. We are all idle and thoughtless things, and 
have no sense, no use in the world any longer than that 
sad impression lasts ; the deeper it is engraved the better." 
These are the words whicb came into Byron's memory 
when he received the news of his mother's death. 

The Whartons had by this time returned to Darhara, 
and thither at last, in the autumn of I7fi3, Gray resolved 
to visit them. He had been unable to remain at Stoke 
now that it was haunted by the faces of the dead that hs 
bad loved, and he went into these lodgings over the ho- 
sier's shop in the eastern part of Jermyn Street, which were 
his favourite haunt in London. He left town for Gam- 
bridge in May, and in June wrote to Wharton to say that 
he was at last going to set out with Stonehewer in a post- 
chaise for the North, In the middle of July they started, 
proceeding leisurely by Belvoir, Burleigh, and York, taking 
a week to reach Studley, The journey was very agree- 
able, and every place on the route which offered anything 
curious in architecture, the subject at this moment most in 
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Gray'a thoughts, was visited and described in the note- 
book. Gray remained for two whole months and more 
in Dr, Wharton's house at Durham, associating with the 
Bishop, Dr. Trevor, and having " one of the most beauti- 
fal vales in England to walk in, with prospects that change 
every ten steps, and open something new wherever I turn 
me, all rude and romantic," It had been proposed that 
on the return journey he should visit Mason at Hull, but 
the illness of that gentleman's father prevented this scheme, 
and the friends met at York instead. Gray travelled south- 
wards for two days with " a Lady Swinburne, a Roman 
Catholic, not young, that has been much abroad, seen a 
great deal, knew a great many people, very chatty and 
communicative, so that I passed my time very well," I 
regret that the now-living and illustrious descendant of 
this amusing lady is unable to teil me anything definite 
of ber history. 

Gray came back to Cambridge to find the lime-trees 
changing colour, stayed there one day, and was just pre- 
paring to proceed to his London lodgings, when an express 
eummoned him to Stoke, where his aunt, Mrs. Rogers, had 
BufEered a stroke of the palsy. He arrived on. the 6th of 
October, to find everything " resounding with the wood- 
lark and robin, and the voice of the sparrow heard in 
the land." His aunt, who was in her seventy-eighth year, 
had rallied to a surprising degree, and ber recovery waa 
not merely temporary. It would seem, from an expres- 
sion in one of his letters, that his paternal aunt, Mrs. 
Olifle, had now gone down from Norwich to Stoke, to 
live with Mrs. Rogers, I do not remember that the his- 
tory of literature presents us with the memoirs of any 
other poet favoured by nature with so many aunts as Gray 
poBBeaaed. Stoke waa not a home for Gray with Mrs. 
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Rogers bedridden and witli Mrs. OUSe for its other, in- 
mate. The liDHpitabie Wbartons seem a^in to have taken 
pity OD him, and he went from Jerrayn Street up to Dur- 
ham to spend with them ChriBtmas of this saiue year, 1753. 
Walpole remarked that Gray was "in flower" during 
these years, 1750-'55. It waa the blossoming of a shrub 
which throws out only one bud each season, and that bud 
sometimes nipped by an untimely frost. The rose on 
Gray's thorn for 1754 was an example of these blighted 
flowers that never fully eiipanded. The Ode on Ficmm- 
tude, which was found, after the poet's death, in a pocket- 
book of that year, should have been one of his finest pro- 
ductions, but it is unrevised, and hopelessly truncated. 
Poor Mason rushed in where a truer poet might hare 
feared to tread, and clipped the straggling lines, and 
finished it; six complete stauzas, however, are the gen- 
uine work of Gray. The verse-form has a catch in the 
third line, which is, perhaps, the most delicate metrical 
effect Gray ever attained ; whilst some of the natare-ptunt' 
ing in the poem is really exquisite : 

" New-born flocks, in ruatie dance, 

Frisking-plj their feeble feet; 
Forgelful of tiieir wintry trance, 

The birds hia presence greet; 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 
And, lesiening from the daraled sight, 
Melts LOtD air and liquid UghL'* 

Here is a stanza which might almost be Wordsw 

" See the wretch, that long has toat 

On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair bis vigour lost, 

And breathe and walk again; 
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The nie&neBt floweret of the rale, 
The simplest note tbat snells the gale. 
The commoa bud, the air, the skies, 
To him ore opening parailiae." 

That graceful trifler with metre, the sprightly Gresaetf 
had writtoQ an Epitre a ma Sceur to which Gray franldy 
avowed that he owed the idea of hia poem on Vicissitude. 
But it was only a few commonplaces whieh the English 
poet borrowed from the French one, who might, indeed, 
remind him that — 

" Hille Epeetacles, qa'autreCois 



butwaa quite incapable of Gray's music and contempla- 
tive felicities. This Ode on Vicisaitude aeems, in some 
not very obvions way, to be connected with the death of 
Pope, It is possible that these were the "few autumn 
verses" which Gray began to write on limt occasion. His 
manner of composition, his slow, half-hearted, desultory 
touch, his whimsical fits of passing inspiration, are unique 
in their kind ; there never was a professional poet whose 
mode was so thoroughly that of the amateur. 

A short prose treatise, first printed in 1314, and named 
by the absurd Mathias Arckiteetura Oolhica, although the 
subject of it is purely Norman architecture, seems to be- 
long to thia year, 1754. Gray was the fii-st man in Eng- 
land to understand architecture scientifically, and his taste 
was simply too pure to be comprehended in an age that 
took William Kent for its architectural prophet. Even 
amongst those persons of refined feeling wbo desired to 
euMvate-a taste for old English buildings there was a sad 
absence of exact knowledge. AJtenside thought that tho 
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ruiDs of Pencpolis formed a beautiful example of the i 
Guthic style; and we know that Horace Walpole dazzled 
Lis contemporaries witli tlie gimcrack pinnacles of Straw- . 
berry Hill. We may see from Bentley's frontispiece to 
tLe Elegy, where a stucco mouldiag is half torn away, and 
reveals a pointed arch of brick-work, tbat even amongst 
the elect the true principles of Gothic architecture were 
Bcarcejy understood. What Georgian amateurs really ad- 
mired was a grotto with cockle-shells and looking-glass, 
such as the Greatheads made at Guy's CliS, or such fol- 
lies iu foliage as Shenstone perpetrated at Leasowes, Gray 
strove hard to clear hia memory of all such trifling, and 
to arm hia reason against arguments such as those of Po- 
cDcke, who held that the Gothic arch was a degradation 
of the Moorish cupola, or of Batty Langley, who invented 
five orders in a new style of hia own. Gray's treatise on 
Norman architecture is so sound and learned that it is 
much to be regretted that he has not left us more of his 
architectural essays. He formed his opinions from per- 
sonal observation and measurement Amongst the Pem- 
broke MSS. there are copious notes of a tour in the Fens, 
during which he jotted down the characteristics of all the 
principal minsters, as far as Crowland and Boston. It ia 
not too much to say that Gray was the first modem stu- 
dent of the history of architecture. Norton Nichols has 
recorded that when certain would-be people of taste were 
wrangling about the style in which some ancient building 
was constructed, Gray cut the discussion short by saying, 
in the spirit of Mr. Buskin, " Call it what you please, but 
allow that it is beautiful." Ha did not approve of Wal- 
pole's Gothic constructions at Strawberry Hill, and frankly 
told him, when he was shown the gilding and the glass, 
tii.it he had " degenerated into finery." 
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THB FIND A El ODKB. 

It 13 not known at what timo Gray reaoked on composing 
poems which should resemble in ataczaic stnictnre the tri- 
umphal odes or epinikia of Pindar, but it is certain that to- 
wards the close of 1754 he completed one such elaborate 
lyric. On the 36th of December of that year he gave the 
finishing touches to an " ode in the Greek manner," and 
sent it from Cambridge to Dr. Wharton, with the remark, 
" If this be as tedious to you as it is grown to me, I GhalL 
be sorry that I sent it you. ... I desire you would by 
no means suHer this to be copied, nor even show it, unless 
to very few, and especially not to mere scholars, that can 
scan all the measures in Pindar, and say the scholia by 
heart." Months later Mason was pleading for a copy, hut 
in vain. The poem thrown off so indifferently was that 
now known to us as The Progress of Poesy, and it marked 
a third and final stage in Gray's poetical development. In 
the early odes he had written for his contemporaries; in 
the Elegy in a Country Church-yard he had written for 
all the world ; in the Pindaric Odes he was now to write 
for poets. In the Elegy he had dared to leave those trod- 
den paths of phraseology along which the critics of the 
hour, the quibbling Ilurds and Warburtons, could follow 
him step by step, but his startling felicities bad carried hia 
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readers captive by tLeir appeal to a common liumanity. 
lie was now about to launch upou a manber of wntiug in 
which he coold no longer be accompanied by the plaudits 
of the vulgar, and where hia atvle could no longer appeal 
with security to the Byrapathy of the critica. He was now, 
in other words, about to put oat hla most original qualities 
in poetry. 

That he could not hope for popularity he was aware at 
the outset: "Be assnred,"he eonsoled his frieuds, "that 
my taste for praise is not like that of chOdron for fruit ; 
if there were nothing but medlars and blackbernes in the 
world, I could be very well content to go without any at 
all." He could wait patiently for the suffrage of his peer& 
The very construction of the poem was a puzzle to his 
friends, although it is one of the most intelligibly and 
I'ationaily built of all the odes in the language. It is, in 
point of fact, a poem of three stanzas, in an elaborately 
consistent verse-form, with forty-one lines in each stanza. 
The length of these periods is relieved by the regular di- 
vision of each stanza into strophe, antistrophe, and epode, 
the same plan having been used by no previous Engliah 
poet but Congrevc, who had written in 1705 a learned and 
graceful discourse on Ike Pindariijue Ode, which Gray was 
possibly acquainted with. Congreve's practice, however, 
had been as unsatisfactory as his theory was excellent, 
and Gray was properly the first poet to comprehend and 
follow the mode of Pindar. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out that the evolution 
of The Progress of Poesy is no less noble and sound than 
its style. It is worthy of remark that the power of evolu- 
tion has not been common amongst lyrical poets even of a 
high rank. Even in Milton it is strangely absent, and we 
feel that all his odes, beautiful as they arc; do not bud aud 
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brsncb otid fall in frtiit, closing with tlie exhanation of 
their functions, hot inercl}' cease, becnniRe all pooms mnst 
stop BOTQewhere. The Nativity Ode does not close heoauae 
the poet has nothing more to say, bnt merely because " 'tis 
time oar tedions song should here have ending." In Col- 
linB, snrely, wc find the same failing; the poem is a bntst 
of emotion, hot not an organism. The mnch-laaded Ode 
to Lnherty, with its opening peal of trumpet-music, ends 
with a foolish abmptnesa, as if the poet had got tired of 
Wb instrument and had thrown it away. Shelley, again, in 
bis longer odes, seems to lose himself in beautiful, mean- 
dering oratory, and to atop, as he began, in response to a 
mere change of purpose, Keats, on the other hand, is al- 
ways consiBtent in bis evolution, and so is Wordsworth at 
his more elevated moments ; the same may even be re- 
marked of a poet infinitely below these in intellectual 
value, Edgar Poe. Gray, however, ia the main example 
in our literature of a poet possessing this Greek quality 
of structure in his lyrieal work, and it is to be noted that 
thronghont his career it never left htm, even on occasions 
when ho was deserted by every other form of inspiration. 
His poems, whatever they arc, are never tihaics of conaeca- 
tive stanzas; each line, each group of lines, haa its proper 
place in a structure that could not be shorter or longer 
without a radical re-arrangement of ideas. 

The strophe of the opening stanza of The Progress sjf 
Poeiy invokes that lyre of jEoIian strings, the breathing 
of those .£olian flutes, which Pindar bad made the symbel 
erf the art of poetry, and the sources, progress, and varions 
notion of that art, "enriching every subject with a pomp 
of diction and Insuriant harmony of numbers," are de- 
scribed under the image of a thousand descending Htreams. 
The antistrophe returns to the consideration of the power 
] 6* 33 
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of pootiy, Dot itov in motion, but aD alluring and sooth' 
ing force around which the Passions throng and are sub- 
dued, a thouglit being here borrowed apparently from 
Collins ; the opode continues and combines these two 
strains of thought, and shows that poetry, wliether In 
motion or at rest, is working the good-will of Love, who 
deigns herself to move in a rhythmic harmony and be the 
slave of verse. In the second stanza the strophe recalls the 
miserable state of man, relieved by the amenities of tha 
heavenly Muse, who arms Hyperion against the sickly com- 
pany of Night ; the antistrophe shows us how the need of 
BOng arose in savage man, and illominated "their feather- 
cinctured chiefs and dusky loves" whilst the epode breaks 
into an ecstatic celebration of the advent of poetic art to 
Greece: 

" Woodfl, that wttTe o'er Delphi's Bleep, 
Islea, that crown tb' £gcan deep, 

Fields, til at cool Iliesus laves, 

Or where MGGa.iidei''a amber naves 
In lingering tabjrintha creep, 

How do ;our tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute but to the voice ol anguish 1 
Where each old poetic 

iDspiration breathed ai 



But the Muses, " in Greece's evil hoar," went to Rome, 
and " when Latium had her lofty spirit lost," it was to 
Albion that they tamed their steps. The third strophe 
describes how the awfiil mother unveiled her face to Shak- 
speare ; the antisttophe celebrates the advent of Milton 
:d Dryden, whilst the final epode winds the whole poem 
to a close with a regret that the lyre once held by the last- 
named poet has degenerated into bands like Gray's: 
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"Harkl h[a hnnds the lyre eiplorel 

Bright-ejed Fancy, hovering o'er, 

ScBtlers from ber pictured urn. 

Thouglila that breaths, and vurila that bum. 

But ah 1 'tis heard no more — 

Oh I lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear. 
Sailing with supreme dominion 

Thro' the arnre deep of air : 
Tet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Snch forms as glitter in the Muse's raj, 
With orient huea, unborrowed of the bud: 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the Umits of a vulgar fate. 
Beneath the Good how far! — but far above the Great." 

In these paasj^es, especially where he employs the double 
rhyme, we seem to catch in Gray the true modern accent, 
the precnraor of the tones of Shelley and Byron, both of 
whom, but especially the former, were greatly influenced 
by this free and ringing music. The reader has only to 
compare the epode last quoted with the choruses in Hellas 
to see what Shelley owed to the science and invention of 
Gray. This manner of rhyming, thia rapid and recurrent 
beat of song, was the germ out of which have sprung all 
later metrical inventions, and without which Mr. Swin- 
burne himself might now be polishing the heroic coup- 
let to its last perfection of brightness and sharpness. 

Another Pindaric ode on The Liberty of Oetiiita was 
planned about the same time, but of this there esists only 
the following fragment of an argument : " All that men of 
power can do for men of genius is to leave them at their 
liberty, compared to birds that, when conflued to a cage, 
do but regret the loss of their freedom in melancholy 
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strains, and lose tk» luscious wildness and h^py luxuriance 
of their notes, which naed to malte the wooda resound." 
The aubject is one -well fitted to its author's power, and 
we regret its loss as we regret tliat of Collina's Ode on the 
Music of the Grecian, Theatre. Unlike that blue rose of 
the bibliophiiaa, however, Gray's ode probably was nerer 
written at all. 

In the meantime not much was happening to Gray him- 
self. His friend Maaori had taken holy orders, and in 
November, 1754, had become rector of AsLton and chap- 
lain to the Earl of Holdemesae. " We all are mighty glad," 
says Gray, " that be is ,in orders, and no bettor than any 
of na," Early in 1755 both Mason and Walpole set upon 
Gray to publish a new volnme of poems, whereupon he 
held up the single ode On the Progress of Poesy, and ask- 
ed if they wished him to publish a "little sixpenny flam" 
like that, all by itself. He threatened if Wharton be .tire- 
some, since tbe publisl>ing factioo had gained htm over to 
their side, to write an ode against physicians, with some 
very stringent Unas, uboat magnesia and alioant eoap. 
.Pembroke meanwhile had just received an iindergradaate 
of i^oality, Lord Strathmore, 'Oiane of Glamis, "s tall, 
genteel figure," that pleased .Gray, and presently was ad- 
mitted within the narrow circle of his friends. 

According to Mason, the exordium of The Bord was 
completed in March, 1755, having occupied Gray for aJioot 
three moaths. In the case of this very elaborate poem 
Gray seeins to have laid aside his custoraMy retjcence, and 
to have freely consulted his friends. Mason bad seen the 
beginning of it before ho went to Germany in May of that 
y€ar, when he found in Hamburg a literary lady who bad 
read the ^^ Nitt Toats" of Young, and dionght the Sieffp 
in a Country Churoh-^ard " bien jolie et raelancholiquo." 
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Mason at Hanover nisets Lord Nnneham, and is anre that 
Gray would delight in bim, because he is so peevisb and 
sensible and so good a Later, which gives us a paasiuj^ 
glance at Graj himself. Tke Bard was esactly two yeaia 
and fiva months in reaching completion, and the sluwmaa 
of its growth was the subject of roiith with. Grof him- 
self, who called it. " Odikle," apd made fun of its stunted- 
proportions., . , 

On the 15th of July,. 1755, Gray went dawn, to, the 
Tine, in. Hanapshire, to visit his old friend Chute, who 
was now beginning to recover a little from the shock of 
the death of his beloved heir and pephew. In the con- 
gcniai company of the Italianate uountry geotleman Gfay 
stayed a few days, and then went on to SouthamptOQ^ 
"Winchester, Portsmouth, and Netley Abbey, returning to. 
Stoke on tjja 31st of July. Unfortnuately, he either took 
& chill on this little tour or overtaxed his powers,, am) 
from this time to the eud of lus life, a period of sixteea 
years, he was seldom iu a condition of even toler^le 
health. \a August he was obliged to put himself under 
medical treatment ; one alarmmg attack of gout after the 
other continued to undermine his constitution, and bis 
system was further depressed by an exliauating regimen 
of magnesia and salts of wormwood He had to lie up 
at Stoke for many weeks, with aching feet and temples, 
anil was bled until he was too giddy and feeble to walk 
with comfort. All tliia autumn and winter of 1755 his 
symptoms were verj- serious. Ho could not sleep ; he was 
tioabled by a nervous deafness, and a pain in the region 
of the, heart whicb. seldom left him. Meanwhile, he did 
not leave The Bard unSouchod, but progressed slowly with 
it, as though he were a sculptor, deliberately pointing and 
chiselling a statue. He adopted the plan of copying atro- 
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pbeB and frogmenta of it in his letters, and many such 
scraps exist in MS. Late in the satamn, however, he 
thought that be was falling into a declicc, and in a fit 
of melancholy he laid TTie Bard aside. 

Gray was altogether in a very nervous, distracted con- 
dition at this time, and first hegan to show symptoms of 
that fear of fire which afterwards became almost a mania 
with him, by desiring Wharton to insure the two houBea, 
at Wanstead and in Cornhill, which formed a principal 
part of his income. From the amount of the policies of 
these houses, we can infer that the first was a property of 
considerable value. Tlie death of his mother, foUowin|f 
on that of Miss Antrobna, had, it may here be remarked, 
removed all pressure of poverty from Gray for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was never rich, but from this 
timo forward he was very comfortably provided for. 
Horace Walpole appears to have been alarmed at his 
friend's oondition of health, and planned a change of 
scene for him, which it seems unfortunate that he could 
not persuade himself to undertake. George Hervey, EJari 
of Bristol, was named English Minister at Lisbon, and he 
offered to take Gray with him as his secretary, but the 
proud little poet refused. Perhaps the climate of Portu- 
gal might have proved too relaxing for him, and he might 
have laid hia bones beside that graife where the grass was 
haidly green yet over the body of Fielding. 

Gray's terror of fire has already been alluded to, and it 
had now become so marked as to be a subject of conver- 
sation in the college. He professed rather openly to be- 
lieve that some drunken fellow or other would burn the 
college down about their heads. On the 9th of January, 
1758, he asked Dr. Wharton to buy him a rope-ladder of 
a man in Wapping who advertised such articles. It waa 
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to be rather more than thirty-six feet long, with strong 
hooka at the top. This machiDe Wharton promptly for- 
wurded, and Gray proceeded to have an iron bar fixed 
within his bedroom- window. This bar, crossing a window 
which looks towards Pembroke, still exists and marks 
Gray's chambers at Peterhousc. Such preparations, how- 
ever, coald not he made withont attracting great attention 
in the latter college, where Gray was by no means a fa- 
vourite amongst the high-coloured young gentlemen who 
went bull-baiting to Heddington, or came home drank 
and roaring from a cock-shying at Market Hill. Accord- 
ingly, the noisy fellow -commoners determined to have a 
lark at the timid little poet's expense, and one night in 
February, 1756, when Gray was asleep in bod, they sud- 
denly alarmed him with a cry of fire on his staircase, hav- 
ing previously placed a tub of water under his window. 
The ruse succeeded only too well : Gray, without staying 
to put on his clothes, hooked his rope-ladder to the iron 
bar, and descended nimbly into the tub of water, from 
which he was rescued, with shouts of langhter, by the un- 
mannerly yonths. But the jest might easily have proved 
fatal ; as it was, he shivered in the February air so eicea- 
nvely that he had to be wrapped in the coat of a passing 
watchman, and to he carried into the college by the friend- 
ly Stonehewer, who now appeared on the scone. To onr 
modern ideas this outrage on a harmless middle-age man 
of honourable position, who had done nothing whatever 
to provoke insult or injury, is almost inconceivable. But 
there was a deep capacity for brutal folly underneath the 
varnish of the eighteenth century, and no one seems to 
have sympathized with Gray, or to have thought the con- 
doct of the youths un gentlemanly. As, when Dryden was 
beaten by Bocbester's hired and masked bravos, it was 
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felt ibat Drj-deii was thereby disgracod, so Gray'a frienda 
were coDsiHtenUy atleat od this story, as though it were ft 
shame to him, and we owe oar knowledge of the particor 
lata to stFHogers, more cBpecially to a wild creature called 
Arofaibnld Campbel), who acto^y vcatared to tell the tale 
during Gray's lifetime. 

Gray was very angry, aud called upon the authoritiea 
of his college to punish the offenderit. Mason saya : " Af- 
ter having borne the insults of two vt three young men 
of fortune longer than might reasonably have beea ex- 
pected from a man of less w.armth of temper, Mr, Graty 
complained to the governing part of the Society ; and not 
thinking that his remooatrauce was sufScleDtly attended 
to,, quitted the college." lie went, over to Ins old foieads 
at Fembfoke,' who welcomed him with one accord aa if 
he had. been " Mary of Valeos in person." Under the 
foundation of this sainted lady he reajained for th« rest 
of his life, comfortably lodged, surrounded by congenial 
friends, and " as quiet as m the. Grande Chartreuse." He 
does not seem to have ever been appointed to a feUowehip 
at, Pembroke. The chambers he-, is supposed to have oe* 
copied are still shown — a, large, low room, at the westecn 
end of the Hitclmni Building, bright and pleasani, with 
windows looking east and west. Qc adopted, habits ak 
Pembroke which he had never indulged ia ut Peterhouse. 
He was the first, and for a long while the only, person in 
the University who made his rooms look pretty. He took 
care that his windows should be always full of mignonette 
or some other sweetly-scented plant, and he was fameua 
for a pair of huge Japanese vases, in blue and white china. 
His servant, Stepbt^n Hempstead, had to keep, the room 
Iq the AdmiseioD Book at Pembroke there ia thie aalvj: "Tbamas 
Or>.j, LL.B^ adminBiis ^ei ux Collegia Divi Fetni. March {aicj 6, ITMi" 
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aa bright and spick as aa old lady's bandbos, and not &a 
atom of duat was allowed to rest on the little harpsicbord 
where the poet used to sit in the twilight and play toc- 
catas of Scailatti or Pejgolesi. Here for. fifteen quiet 
years, the autumn of his life, Gray lived amougat his books, 
Lis china, and his pictures, and here at last we ahull see 
him die, with the good Master of Pembroke, le Petit Bon 
Homme, holding his hand in the Isat services of friend- 
ship. Well might Gray write to Wharton (March 25, 
1756) : " Keraoving myself from Peterbonae to Pembroke 
may be looked upon as a sort of aera in a life. so barren 
of events as soine." 

Curiously enough, the shock and agitBtion of the scene 
that has been just described appear to have had no ill 
effect upon Gray's health. His letters at this time became, 
on the contrary, much more buoyant in tone. In April, 
17S6, an extraordinary concert of spiritual music, in which 
the Siabal Mater of Pergolesi was for the tirst time given. 
in BlngUnd, drew him up to London for three days, dur- 
ing which time he lodged with Wharton. All the ensu- 
ing summer Mason, now and henceforth known as " Sorod- 
dles" in Gray's correspondence, was perpetrating reams 
of poetry, or prose astonished out of its better natnre at 
the sadden invasion of its provinces by rhyme. A terri- 
ble tragedy of Caractaew, su^ested by the yet untinisbed 
Sard, with much blank-varse invocation of " Arviragus, 
my bold, my breathless boy," belongs to this year 1756, 
and can now be read only by a very patient student, bent 
on finding how nimhJe Mason could be in borrowing the 
mere shell and outward echo of Gray'a poetical perform- 
states,. The fun u us 
1. '^ While tbrau|^ the west, where sinks tbe orinuon daj, 
, , Ifaek tvilight bIowIj sails, uid waves ben bsDnera graj," 
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which Gray pronounced " Buperlatiwe," and which tho 
modern reader roust admit to be prett}', belong also to 
this jcar, and are to be found in an ode of Mason's, To 
a Friend, in whieh occars the first contemporary celebra- 
tion of a greater name in literature than his : 

" Tfarough tbU etiU vgJIe; let me sU&j, 
Kapt in Bomc strain of pensive Gnki, 
Whose loftj geoluB bears along 
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Ami, soorning from the sacred store 

To waste a note on pride or power, 

Eoves through the glimtnering twilight gloom, 

And vtarblei niwid each ruaiii! tomh ; 

He, loo, perehanoe (for well I know 

His heart oan melt with friendl; woe) — 
He, too, perchaDce, when these poor limbs are laid. 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and soothe ni; havering 

Gray must have smiled at this foolish tribute, but ha 
valued the affection that prompted it, and he deigned in 
a fatherly way to beg Wharton to let him hear if these 
odes were favourably spoken of in London. 

The scene of Mason's Caractacus was laid in Mona, and 
Gray was at this time engaged in the spiritual ascension 
of Snowdon, with " Odikle " at his side : " I hope we shaH 
be very good neighboors. Any Dniidioal anecdotes that 
I can meet with I will bo sure to send you. I am of 
opinion that the ghosts" — for, alasl there are ghosts in 
Caractacua — " will spoil the picture, unless they are 
thrown at a huge distance, and extremely kept down." 
In June, 1756, having " no more pores and muscular in- 
flationa, and troubled only with depression of mind," Ora; 
at Stoke rather v^uely proposed to Mason at Tunbridgo 
that they should spend the summer together on the Con- 
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tinent "Shall we go in time, and Lave a house together 
ia Switzerland 9 It is a fine poetical country to look at, 
and nobody there will anderstand a word we say or write." 
Mason waa probably too much a child of his age to relish 
going to Switzerland ; moreover, there waa a chaplaincy to 
Lord John Cavendish towards which Mason was extending 
a greedy finger and thumb, and ho preferred to remain in 
the happy liunting-grounda of endowment. Gray laughed 
with indulgent contempt at his young friend's grasping 
wisIieB, though when this intense desire for place passed 
all decent limits he could reprove it sharply enough. To 
the sober and self-respecting Gray, who had never asked 
for anything in his life, to intrigue for Church preferment 
waa the conduct of a child or a knave, and he accordingly 
persisted in treating Mason as a child. 

Very little progress was made with The Bard in 1756. 
In December of that year"Odikle is not a bit grown, 
though it is fine mild open weather." Suddenly, in May, 
1767, it was brought to a conclusion in consequence of 
Home concerts given at Cambridge by John Parry, the 
famous blind harper, who lived nntil 1782, and whose soa 
was one of the first A.R.A.'s. Gray's account of the ex- 
traordinary effect that this man's music made on him is 
expressed in that light vein with which he loved to con- 
ceal deep emotion : " There is no faith in man, no, not 
in a Welshman ; and yet Mr, Parry has been here, and 
scratched out such ravishing blind harmony, such tunes of 
a thousand years old, with names enongh to choke you, aa 
have set all this learned body a-dancing, and inspired them 
with dne reverence for my old Bard hia countryman, 
wherever he shall appear. Mr, Parry, you must know, has 
put my ode in motion again, and has brought it at last lo 
a condnsion. Tis to him, therefore, that yon owe the 
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treat nhicb I send you eDcIosad ; namaly, the brcaat and 
merry -tliought, and rump too. of the chicken which I hftva 
beea cliewiog ao long that I would give it to the world 
for nacit-bcef or cow-heeL" 

The ode bo rudely spoken of is no less than that Bard 
uhich for at k-iLst a cootury remaiuod Blm.oet without a. 
rivid amoDgst poems cherished by strictly poetical peteona 
for the qualities of sublimity and pomp of vision. It is< 
only iu the very latest geaaratioD, and amoogst a school 
of extremely retinod critics, that the ascendency of thjfr 
ode li^ lieea questioned, and certiun pieces by CoUinft^aiid 
even by BUke preferred to li. There is a great and ev^i. 
a legitimate pleasure in praising that which [Jainly po»~ 
sesaes very high merit, and which has too long been, avw- 
looked or neglected ; bat we must beware of the psiados. 
which denies beaniy in a work of art, because beauty has 
always been discovered there. Gray's, £ard has «ajoced 
an instant and sustained popularity, whilst Collins's noble. 
Ode to Liberty has had few admirers, and Blake's Bookaf- 
Tktl ti)l lately hus had none; but there is no just reasoo 
why a wish to assert the value of the patriotic fervour of 
the one poem and the rosy effusion of the other shonld 
prevent us from acknowledging that, great as are .the qual- 
ities of theso pieces, the human sympathy, historical imagr 
ination, and sustained ditliyramhic dignity of The Sard, 
are also great, aud pri^bahly greater. AH that haS' been 
said of the evolution of the Protpea» of Poeay is true of 
that of The Biird, whilst those attributes which oar old 
critics used to term " the machinery " arc even more brill- 
iant anji appropriate in the longer poem than iu the shorter. 
In form the pootiis are sufficiently analogona; each hae 
three main divisions, with strophe, antietrophe, and epode, 
wid in each. the spode is, dedicated to, briskly rhymiag 
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meaaarea and experiments in metre. The openiog ia ad- 
mirably startling and effective; the voice that meets na 
with its denunciations is that of the last anrvivor of tlie 
ancient race of Celtic bards, a. venerable shape who is seat- 
ed on a rock above the defile tliroiigh wbieh the forces of 
Edward I. are »bout to march. Tbia mysteri&as being, in 
Gray's own words, " with a voice more than human, re- 
proaches the Eing witli all tbe misery and desolation which 
he had brought on his country ; foretells the misfortunes 
of the Norman race; and with prophetic »pirit declares 
that all hie criieky shall never extiDguish the noble ardour 
of poetic genifls in this island, and that men shall never 
be wanting to celebrate true virtue and valonr in immortal 
strains,. to eocpoae vice and infamous pleaaare, and boldly 
oensnre tyranny and oppression." The scheme of the 
fioem, therefore, is strictly historical, and yet is not very 
far removed from that of Gray's previous written and nil- 
written Pindaric odes. In these three poema the dignity 
of genma and its function as a ruler and benefactor of 
mankind are made tbe chief subject of dieooursc, and a 
missioB is claimed for artists in verse than which none 
was ever conceived more brilliant or more august. Bnt, 
fortunately for his readers, Gray was diverted from his 
purely abstract coDsidoration of hiatory into a concrete 
observation of its moat picturesqne forms, and forgot to 
trace the " noble ardonr of poetic genius " in painting 
vivid pictures of Edward II. enduring bis torture in Berite- 
ley Casble, and of the massacre of the Bards at the battle 
of Camlan. Some of Uie scenes whidi pasa aoress the 
magic mirror of the old man's imagination are unriVHH«d 
for oonciaion and force. That in wJiich the court of Eliz- 
abeth, GurTonnded by her lords and her poete, flashes apon 
ihc inner pye, is of an inimitable felidt^ : 
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" ffirt with natij a baron bold. 
Sublime thdr rurr; frotiU the; re&r; 

And gurgcoua diimes. an^i Btaleameu a 
In bearded majesty, B|/pear. 
Id the midjt a form diTine I 
Her e;e pToctaims her of the Briton>1ilie ; 
Her lion port, her uwe-cummaiidiag face, 
Attempered BWeet to virgin grave. 
What strings eymphoniouB tremble in the ah, • J 
What BtraiuB of rooai transport ronnd her plA^ijj 
Hear from the grave, great Taliesain, hear; 

They breathe a bouI to animate thy ctaj. I 

Bright Rapture calla, and, Boaring aa she sings, 
Wftves in tbu eye of Bearen her many-coloured iriugs." 

This closing vision of a pretty but incongraous "R^t- 
vie " may remind us tijat the crowning fanlt of Gray and 
his Hcliool, their aasumption that a mythology might be 
formed out of the emotions of the human mind, and a 
new Olyrapus be fitted out \vith brand-new gods of a mor- 
alist'e making, is rarely prominent in The Bard or the £!• 
egy in a Country Church -yard, hia two greatest ■worksi 
Some use of allegorical abstraction is necessary to the yery , 
structure of poetry, and is to be found in the works of oar 
most realistic writers. It is in its cscess that it becomes 
ridiculous or tedious, as in Mason and other imitators of 
Gray. The master himself was not by any meana able at 
all times to clothe his abstractions with flesh and blood, 
but he is never ridiculous. He felt, indeed, the danger 
of the tendency in himself and others, and he made some 
remarks on the subject to Mason which were wholly salo- 
tary: 

"I had rather some of these persotiagea, ' ReaignaMon,' 'Peace;' 
'Revenge,' ' Slaughter," Ambition,' were stripped of thdr allegorical 
garb. A little simplicity here and there in tbc eipresaion would 
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batter prepare the higli and Tantastic strain, and all tbe iraaginnble 
harpings tbat follow. . . . The true Ijric stjie, with all its llights of 
fancy, ornaments, and heightening of eipression, and barmonj of 
Bomid, ia in its nature superior to every other style ; which is just 
the GauHa why it could not be boroe in a woi'k of great length, no 
more than the eye could bear to see all this scene that we constantly 
gaze upon — the verdure of the Gelds and woods, the azure of the Eea 
and akiea — turned into one dazzling expanse of gems. The epic, 
therefore, assumed a style of graver colours, and only stuck an a 
diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and there, where it beat be- 
came her. When we pass from the diction that suits this kind of 
wilting to that which belanga to the former, it appears natural, and 
delights lU ; but to pass on a sudden from the lyric glare to the epic 
Bolenuiity (if I may be allowed to talk nonsense) has a very differ- 
ent effect. We seem to drop from verse into mere prose, from light 
into darkness. Do you not think if Mingottl stopped in the middle 
of her best air, and only repealed the remaining verses (though the 
best Metastasio ever wrote), that they would not appear very cold to 
jou, and very heavy !" 

Between Dryden and Wordsworth there was no man 
but Gray who eould write in prose about bis art with 
such coherence and science aa this. These careless sen- 
tences outweigh tomes of Blair's glittering rhetoric and 
Kurd's stilted disquisitions on the Beautiful and the Ele- 
vated. 

Almost directly after Gray had finished The Bard he 
was called upon to write an epitaph for a lady, Mrs. Jane 
Clarke, who had died in childbirth at Epsom, where her 
husband was a physician, on the 27th of April, 1757. 
Dr. Clarke had been an early college friend of Gray's, and 
be applied to Gray to write a copy of verses to be in- 
scribed on a tablet in Beckcnham church, where bis wife 
was buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in bis happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after his death. 
In his tiny nosegay there is, perhaps, no fiower so incon- 
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rfdenble n tbl* perfgsetoiy Epttapk. One lettn; an^ 

era! ;eats iMer thaa the dale of this poem, prorcs tint 
Gny coBliDDed to «rit« on intinute tenns to Dr. ClaA^ 
who doe* not lecn to have preserved the poet't con»- 

•povdencc, aad w not othenrise intcKstiBg to «&. in 
April Oray made mother acqaaintsace, of s rery JU B u '- 
eat kind. Lord NaDetiam, a joung man of fasliion and 
fortnae, with a rage for poetry, came rDsblog down optHi 
him oitL a letter of latrodnctioa and a profuson of caa- 
plinwaU. He brongkt a lajgc boaqael of joaqmls, wUeb 
he pretwntcd to the poet whh a reverence so profomd 
that Gray coald Dot fall to amell tbe jessamine-powder m 
hi» periwig, and indeed be was too fine "even for laa^ 
aay« the poet, " who love a little finery." Lord Nanehsm 
cuoe expmaly, in Newmarket week, to protect agaiiut 
goiDg to Newmarket, aod sat devoiitly at Gray's feet, Uf 
cntliniiant, fur tbrcc whole days, talking about verses and 
Ac fine arts. Gray was qnite pleased with him at last; 
nrd no " we vowed eternal friEudship, embraced, and 
parted." Lord Jolm Caveitdirfi, too, was in Cambridge 
irt thin time, and also pleased Gray, tliongh in a very (fif- 
forent and less eflnsite manner. 

Id the summer of 1757 Horace Walpole set up a pritrt- 
hg-press at Strawbeny Hill, and persaaded Gray to let 
hi* Pindaric Odes be the first issne of the establishment. 
Accordingly Gray sent bitn a MS. copy of the poems, and 
they were set up with wonderful fnsa and circnmstanee 
by Wfllpole'a compositor; Gray being more than nsnalf; 
often at Strawbeny Hill this summer. Dodsley agreed 
to ^Jblifth the book, and 2000 copies were atrQclt ofL 
On tile 29th of Jane Gray received forty guineas, tbe 
only money be ever gained by literature. On the Sth of 
Aagnst there -was published a lai^e, thin quarto, entitled 
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"Odes by Mr. Gray, ^aifayra irvytToiat. Printed at 
Strawberry Hill for R. and J. Dodsley, in Pall Mali," 
with an engraving of Walpole'a little gimcrack dwelling 
on the title-page. The two odes have no other titles 
than Ode I., Ode II. ; they form a pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages, and were sold at one shilling. Small as the 
volnioe was, however, it was by no means insignificant, 
and it achieved a very great success. Garnet and War- 
buiton led the chorus of praise ; the famous actor pub- 
lishing some verses in honour of the odes, the famous 
critic pronouncing theni above the grasp of the public ; 
and this, indeed, was true. In fact, Gray lamented, as 
most iBen of genius have had to lament, that the praise 
he received was not always judicious praise, and therefore 
of little worth. " The Svviroi," lie says, " appear to be 
still fewer than even I expected." He became, however, 
a kind of lion. Goldsmith wrote an e.'oinination of the 
Odei for the Monthly Seview. The Cobhams, at Stoke, 
were very civil, and Mr. and Mrs. Garrick name down 
there to stay with hiu ; the stiff, prim demeauour of 
Dr. Hurd melted into smiles and compliments; the Criti- 
cal Review was in raptures, though it mistook the .^olian 
Lyre for the Ilarp of .iEoins ; and at York races sporting 
peers were heard to discuss the odes in a spirit of bewil- 
dered eulogy. Within two months 1300 copies had been 
sold. Best of all, Miss Speed seemed to understand, and 
whispered "^ui-avra avfcTDtm" in the most amiable and 
sympathetic tones. But Gray could enjoy nothing; sev- 
eral little maladies hung over him, the general wreck of 
his frail constitution began to be imminent. Meanwhile 
small things worried him. The great Mr. Foii did not 
wonder Edward I. could not understand what the Bard 
was saying, and chuckled at his own wit; young Lord 
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Suneham, for all his jonquils and his jessanilne-po 
did not trouble himself to acknowledge bis presentation 
copy ; people said Gray's stylo was " impenetrable and 
inexplicable." and altogether the sweets were fewer thaa 
the bitters in the cup of notoriety, 1 

Gray had placed himself, however, at one leap at the 
head of the living Euglish poets. Thomson and Blair were 
now dead. Dyer was about to pass away, and Collins, hope- 
lessly ineane, was making the cloisters of Chichester re- 
sound with his terrible shrieks. Young, now very aged, 
had almost abandoned verse. Johnson had retired from 
all competition with the poets. Smart, whose frivolous 
verses Lad been collected in 1754, had shown himself, in 
his few serious eSorts, a direct disciple and imitator of 
Gray's early style. Goldsmith, Churchill, and Cowper 
were still unheard of ; and the only men with whom 
Gray could for a moment be sapposed to contend v 
Sbenstono and Akenside. Practically both of these men, 
also, had retired from poetry, the latter, indeed, having 
been silent for twelve years. The Odes could hardly fail 
to attract attention in a year which produced no other 
even noticeable publication in verse, except Dyer's tire- 
some descriptive poem of The Fleece. Gray seems to have 
felt that his genius, his " verve," as he called it, was trying 
to breathe in a vacuum ; and from this time forward h 
made even less and leas effort to concentrate his powers. 
In the winter of 1757, it is true, he began to plan an epic 
or didactic poem on the Revival of Learning, hot we hear 
no more of it. His few remaining poems were to be 
lyrics, pure and simple, b wallow-flights of song. 

On the 12th of December, 1757, Colley Gibber died, 
having held the office of poet-laureate for twenty-seven 
years. Lord John Cavendish immediately su^^ested to 
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his brother, the Duke of Devonshire, who was then Lord 
Chamberlain, that, as Gray was the greatest hving poet, 
the post should be offered to him. This waa immediately 
done, in very handsome terms, the duke even offering to 
waive entirely the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been deemed an anuual duty of all poets-laureate, 
Gray directed Mason, through whom the offer had been 
made, to decline it very civilly : 



" Though I well knoiT thu btsnil, cmotlient, BaponaceauB qoalitiea 
both of sack and silver, yel if an; great man would Bay to me, ' I 
make you rat-catcher to his Uajeaty, with a salaiy of SOOL a year 
aud two butts of the best Malaga; and though it has been usual to 
catch a mouse or two, for form's Bake, in public once a year, yet to 
you, sir, we shall not stand upon these thiogs,' I caonot say I should 
jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very name of the office, and 
call me sinocure to the Eing's Majesty, I should still f<%l a httle awk- 
ward, aod think everybody 1 saw smelt a rat about me ; but I do not 
pretend to blame any oae else that bas not tbe same sensations ; for 
my part, I would rather be ecrjeanC-trumpoter or pin-maker to tha 
palace. Nevertheless, I interest myself a little in the history of it, 
and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever bad any credit. Rowe was, 
1 think, tbe lost man of character that had it. As to Settle, whom 
you meutioD, he belonged to my Lord Mayor, not to the King. Eua- 
den was a person of great hopes in his youth, though at last he turn- 
ed out a dmnken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful to the ofSce, 
from his character, as the poorest scribbler could have been from his 
verses. The office iteelf baa always humbled the professor hitherto 
(even in au age when kings were somebody), if he vere a poor writer, 
by making him more conspicuous, and if be were a good one by set- 
ting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there 
are poets Uttle enough to envy even a poet-laureate." 

The duke acted promptly, for witfaiu a week of Gibber's 
death the laureatcship had been offered to G-ray, who re- 
fused, and to Whitehead, who accepted it. This amiable 



versifier was, perL&ps, more wortby of the compliineat 
tbao MasoD, mho wished for it, and who raged with dis- 
appointmeat 

Id January, 1T56, Gray seems to have riMMiYered suffi- 
ciently to be so bosj buying South Sea anunides, and 
amassing old china jars and three-legged stools with grasa- 
green bottoms, that he could not supply Masou with tluit i 
endless flood of comnicDt on Mason's odes, tragedies, tmdfl 
epics which the vivacious poetaster demanded. Hurd, in I 
the gentlemanly raauuer to which Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
dedicated one stringent page, was calling upon Gray to 
sympathiso with him aboot the wickedness of " that 
wretch " Akenside. In all this Gray had but sligl 
terest. His father's fortune, which had reached 10,000?, i 
in his mother's careful hands, bod been much damaged by I 
the fire in Coruhill, and Gray now sunk a lar^e portion of 1 
his propierty in an annuity, that he might enjoy a L 
income. During the spring of 1T5S ho amused himself I 
by writing in the blank leaves of Kitchen's En^ish At^ fl 
A Catalogue of thf Ajiligvities, Homes, etc., tn Engtani J 
a'nd Wales. This was considerable enough to form a little ( 
volume, and in 1774, after Gray's death, Mason printed a 
few copies of it privately, and sent them round to Gray'a 
friends; and in 178T issued a second edition for sale. 

In April of the same year, 1758, Dr. Wharton lost his 
eldest and, at that time, his only son. Gray not only wrote 
bim a very touching letter of condolence, but some verses 
on the death of the child, which were in existence thirty 
years ago, but whicb I have been unable to trace. 
May Gray started on that architectural tonr in the Fena 
of which I have already spoken, and in June was 
looned to Stoke by the illness of his aunt, Urs. Oliffe, who 
had a sort of paralytic stroke whilst walking in the garden. 
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She recovered, however, and Gray returned to London, 
made a short stay at Hampton with Lord and Lady Coh- 
ham, aod spent July at Strawberry TTill , In Augast the 
Garricla ^aio visited him at Stoke, bnt he had hardly 
enough physical strength to endure their vivacity. " They 
are now gone, and I am not sorry for it, for I grow so old 
that, I own, people in high spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and entirely take away mine. I can yet be diverted 
by their sallies, but if they appear to take notice of ray 
dullness, it sinks me to nothing. ... I continae better 
than has been usual with me in the summer, though I 
neither walk nor take anything : 'tis in mind only that I 
am weary and disagreeable." His position at Stoke, with 
Mrs. OlifEe laid up, and poor bedridden Mrs. Roger* grow- 
ing daily weaker and weaker, was not an eKhilarating one. 
Towards the end of September Mrs. Rogers recovered her 
epeech, which had for several years been almost unintel- 
ligible, flickered up for two or three days, and then died. 
She left Mrs. Olifle joint executrix of her small propertv 
with Gray, who describes himself in November, 1758, as 
"agreeably employed in dividing nothing with an old 
harridan, who is the spawn of Cerberus and the dragon 
of Wantley." In January, 1759, Mrs. Oliffe having taken 
herself off to her native county of Norfolk, Gray closed 
the house at Stoke-Pogis, and from this time forth only 
visited that village, which had been his home for nearly 
twenty years, when he was invited to stay at Stoke House. 
At the same time, to the distress of Dr. Brown, he ceased 
to reside at Pembroke, and spent the next three years in 
London. 




CHAPTER VH. 



BaiTISB UOS£UM. — NOBTON NICHOLS. 

When the Sloanc Collection became national property 
at the death of ita founder in 1753, and was incorporated 
under an act which styled it the British Museum, scholan 
and antiquaries expected to enter at once npon their in- 
heritance. But a site and a building had to be secorei^ 
and, when these were discovered, it took a long while to 
fit up the commodious galleries of Montagu House. On 
the 16th of January, 1759, the Museum was thrown open 
to the public, and amongst the throng of visitors was Gray, 
who bad settled himself and his household gods close by, 
in Southampton Row, and who for some weeks had been 
awaiting the official Sesame. He had been seeing sotno- 
thing of London society meanwhile — entertained by I^dy 
Carlisle, invited to meet Rousseau, and attending coDceitS 
and plays. He gives some account of the performanoa 
of Mctastasio's Ciro Mteotwaeiulo, with Cocchi'a agreeablft 

The British Museum he found " indeed a treaanre." 
It was at first so crowded that " the comer room in tha 
basement, furnished with a wainscot table and twenty 
chairs," was totally inadequate to supply the demand, and 
in order to be comfortable it was necessary to hook a plaoa 
a fortnight beforehand. This pressure, however, only lasted 
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for a TCry short time ; cariosity was excited by the novelty, 
but quickly languished, and this little room was found 
quite ample enough to contain the scholars who frequented 
it. To reach it the intrepid reader had to pass iu dark- 
ness, like Jonah, through the beily of a whale, from which 
he emerged into the room of the Keeper of Printed Books, 
Dr. Peter Templemau, a physician, who had received this 
responsible post for having translated Norden'g Travels, 
and who resigned it, wearily, in 1761, for a more conge- 
nial appointment at the Society of Arts, By July, 1759, 
the rush on the reading-room liad entirely subsided, and 
on the S3d of that month Gray mentions to Mason that 
there are only five readers that day. These were Gray 
himself, Dr. Stukeloy the antiquary, and three hack-writers 
who were copying MSS. for hire. 

A little later on Gray became an amused witness of 
those factions which immediately broke out amongst the 
staff of the British Museum, and which practically lasted 
until a very few years ago. People who were the diverted 
or regretful witnesses of dissensions between a late Prin- 
cipal Librarian and the scholars whom he governed may 
be consoled to learn that things were just as bad in 17G9. 
Dr. Gowin Knight, the first Principal Librarian, a, pom- 
pons martinet with no pretence to scholarship, made life 
80 impossible to the keepers and assistants that the Mu- 
seum was completely broken into a servile and a rebellious 
faction. Gray, moving noiselessly to and fro, noted all 
this and smiled; " The whole society, trustees and all, are 
up in arms, like the feEows of a college." Dr. Knight 
made no concessions ; the keepers presently refused to 
salute him when they passed his window, and Gray and 
fais fellow-readers were at last obliged to make a detour 
every day because Dr. Knight had walled np a passag^j 
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in order to aanoj' the keepers. Meanwhile the tmstera 
were spending 500/. a year more than their income, and 
Gray confidently predicts that before long all the books 
and the crocodiles and Jonah's whale will be put up to 
pablic anction. 

At Mr. Jermyn's, in Southampton Row, Bloomabaiy, 
Gray was very comfortably settled. It was a cleaner 
Eloomsburj than we know now, and a brighter. Gray 
from bis bedroom window looked out on a south-west 
garden - wall covered with Bowering jessamine through 
Jane and July. There had been roses, too, in this Lon- 
don garden. Gray must always have flowers about him, 
and he trudged down to Covent Garden every day for his 
sweet-peas aad pinks, scarlet martagon-lilies, double stocks, 
and flowering marjoram. Hia drawing-room looked over ' 
Bedford Gardens, and a fine stretch of upland fields, 
crowned at last, against the sky, by the villages of High- 
gate and Ilampatead. St. Giles's was at his back, with 
many a dirty court and alley, but in front of him against 
the morning light there was little but sunshine and green- 
ery and fresh air. He seems to notice nature here on the 
outskirts of London far more narrowly than at Cambiidge; 
there are little parenthetical notes, asides to himself, abont 
"fair white flying clouds at nine in the morning" of a 
July day, or wheelbarrows heaped up with small black 
cherries on an August afternoon. He bought twenty wal- 
nuts for a penny on the 8th of September, and enjoyed a 
fine perdrigon-plnm upon the 4th. 

Meanwhile he is working every day at the Museum, feast- 
ing upon literary plums and walnuts, searching the original 
Ledger-book of the Signet, copying Sir Thomas Wyatt'a 
Defence and his poems, discovering " several odd things 
unknown to our historians," and nursing his old favourite 
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project of a HiUory of EnglUh Poetry. lie spent as a 
rai£' four hours a day in tbc readiDg-room, this being as 
much as his very delicate health could bear, for repeated 
attacks of the gout had made even this amount of motiou 
and cramped repose sometimea very difficult. 

On the 23d of September, 1759, poor Lady Cobham, 
justly believing herself to be dying, summoned Gray down 
to Stoke House. She was suSering from dropsy, and being 
in a very depressed condition of mind, desired him not to 
Inave ber. He accordingly remained with her three weeks, 
and then accompanied her and Miss Speed to town, whith- 
er Lady Cobham was recommended to come for advice. 
She still did not wish to part from him, and he stayed 
until late in November in her house in Hanover Square. 
He has aome picturesque notes of the beautiful old garden 
at Stoke that autumn, rich with carnations, marigolds, and 
asters, and with great clusters of white grapes on warm 
south walls. After watching beside Lady Cobham for 
some weeks, and finding no reason to anticipate a sudden 
change in her condition, he returned to iiis own lodging 
in Southampton Row, and plunged again into MSS. of 
Lydgate and Hoccleve. 

It was whilst Gray was quietly vegetating in Blooms- 
bury that an event occurred of which he was quite uncon- 
scious, which yet has singularly endeared him to the mem- 
ory of Englishmen. On tbe evening of the 12tb of Sep- 
tember, 1759 — whilst Gray, sauntering back from the 
British Museum to his lodgings, noted that the weather 
was cloudy, with a south-south-west wind — on the other 
side of the Atlantic the Eiiglisb forces lay along the rivet 
Montmorency, and looked anxiously across at Quebec and 
at the fateful heights of Abraham. When night-fall came, 
and before the gallant four thousand obeyed the word of 
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comtnaiid to steal acroBs the rirer, General Wolfe, the 

young officer of tbirty-tbrec, who was nei:t day to win 
death and immortality in victory, crept along in a boat 
from post to post to see that all was ready for the expedi* 
tion. It was a fine, silent evening, and as they pnlled 
along, with muffled oars, the General recited to one of his 
ofGcors who sat with him in the Htem of the boat nearly 
the whole of Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard, add- 
ing, as be concluded, " I would prefer being the author of 
that poem to the glory of beating the French to-morrow." 
Perhaps no finer compliment was ever paid by the man 
of action to the man of imagination, and, sanctified, as it 
were, by the dying lips of the great English hero, the poem 
seems to be raised far above its intrinsic rank in literature, 
and to demand our respect as one of the acknowledged 
glories of our race and language. This beautiful anecdote 
of Wolfe rests on the authority of Professor Eobiaon, the 
matbemattcian, who was a recruit in the Engineers during 
the attack upon Quebec, and happened to be present in tha 
boat when the General recited Gray's poem. 

Poor Gray, ever pursued by the terrors of arson, had a 
great fright in the last days of November in this year. A 
fire broke out in the bouse of an organist on the opposite 
side of Southampton How, and the poor householder was 
burnt to death ; the fire spread to the house of Gray'a 
lawyer, who fortunately saved his papers. A few nights 
later the poet was roused by a conflagration close at hand 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, " 'Tis strange," be says, in a spirit 
of desperation, " that we all of ns here in town lay onr- 
selves down every night on onr funereal pile, ready made, 
and compose ourselves to rest, whilst every drunken foot- 
man and drowsy old woman has a candle ready to light it 
before the morning." It is rather difficult to know what, 
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even in so pastoral a Bloomabary, Gray did with a bow, 
for wliicL he thanks Wharton bearlily in April, 1760. 

In the spring of this year Gray first met Sterne, who 
had just made an overwhelming success with Tristram 
Shandy, and who was sitting to Sir Joshua Keynolds. 
Gray's opinion of Sterne was not entirely an fav Durable ; 
the great humorist was polite to him, and his works were 
not by nature so perplexing to Gray as those of Smollett 
and Fielding. The poet was interested in Sterne's newly 
discovered emotion, sensibility, and told Nichols after- 
wards that in this sort of pathos Sterne never failed ; for 
his wit he had lees patience, and fnmkly disapproved his 
tittering insinuations. Ho said thai there was good writ- 
ing and good sense in Sterne's Sermons, and spoke of bim 
when he died, in 1768, with some respect A less famous 
but plcasanter man, whose acquaintance Gray began to cul- 
tivate about this time, was Benjamin Stillingfleet, the Blue- 
stocking, 

In April, 1760, Lady Cobham was at last released from 
her sufferings. She left the whole of her property, 30,000Z., 
to Harriet Speed, besides the house in Hanover Square, 
plate, jewels, and much blue and white china. Gray tells 
Wharton darkly that Miss Speed does not know her own 
mind, but that he knows his. The movements of this odd 
couple during the summer of 1760 arc very dim to us and 
perplexing. Why they seem associated in some sort of 
distant intimacy from April to June, why in the latter 
month they go down together to stay with General Con- 
way and Lady Ailesbury at Park Place, near Henley, and 
why Lady Carlisle is of the party, these are questions that 
now can only tantalize ns. Gray himself confesses that all 
the world expected him to marry Miss Speed, and was 
astonished that Lady Cobham only left him 201. for a 
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Tt wenu lifcdjr os the w&ole ttiu. had lu 
!■ inctinwl b> -TiKion Harriet 5paed. with his ^os^ hi* 
. hia meiancfaoly, ^uiii hi& titfni ^niua. ^hit woolil 
have aeeeiited the reiponaifaUin. Whea »be did Einny it 
tnw not for mooey or poncum. He pcobobLy, Ear his gat, 
<ti(l Rot feel 90 paMionateiy incliniid no her as tio coavince 
biniaelf that he oo^t to tiiiiik <iC nurna^ He put sa 
air ot Gemiaiaai to norda for her, out very anccesa&Ulf, 
tmd bm wrote one solitary straia of amatory e 
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Hgtw Mlddan tad freqnenl, louka Hver ilejeelEi{ — 

Wonh Am Meal frooi my tongne, by m 

At MT. Mlow«innDs. how c 

They *mU>, tnt reply aoc— anre Delu irill Mlt ma ■" 



For » QioDth in the sammer of ITSO be lived at Pad 
Place, ia the nompaay af Miss Speed, Lady AHe^my, hmI 
Lady Carliflle, who laoghed hota momiitg to nigk^ aad 
wooM not allow him to give way to what they called Ua 
•■ inlkioenn.*' Th«y fooad him a difficult gneat to enter- 
tain. Lady Ailesbary told Walpole afterwards that oaa 
day, when they went oat for a picaic. Gray only opened 
hi* Up4 once, and then merely to aay, " Yes, my lady, I 
believe »o." Ilia own accoonl shows that his aetvea were 
in a tery weary conditinn. "Company and cards at hoDK^ 
parties by land and water abroad, and what they call daimg 
t^nttkinij, that is, racketing about from morning to ni^it, 
are occopations, I Qnd, that wear oat my spirits, espedaHj 
in a litnation where one might sit still, and be alone with 
Early in Angnst he escaped to the qnietnedn 

Cambridge in the Long Vacation, and after thia aav lii- 
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lie of Miss Speed. Next January sbe married & poor man 
ten years younger tban herself, a Baron de la Peyriere, 
and went to live at Viry, on the Lake of Geneva. Here, 
long after the death of the poet, she received a Mr. Le- 
inan, and gave into his hands the lines which GJray had 
addressed to her. So ended hia one feeble and shadowy 
romance. Gray was not destined to come within the 
genial glow of any woman's devotion, escept his motber'a. 
He lived a life apart from the absorbing emotions of hu- 
manity, desirous to sympathise with, but not to partake 
in, the stationary affections and household pleasures of the 
raee. In the annals of friendship he is eminent ; he did 
not choose to tempt fortune by becoming a husband and a 
father. There are some beautiful words of Sir Thomas 
Browne that come before the mind as singularly appro- 
priate to Gray : " I never yet cast a true affection on a 
woman ; but I have loved my friend, as I do virtae, my 
soul, my God." 

In July, 1760, there were published anonymously Two 
Orfes, addressed to Obscurity and to Oblivion, which were 
attacks on Gray and on Mason respectively. It was not 
at first recognised that this was a salute fired off by that 
group of young satirists from Westminster, of whom 
Cowper, Lloyd, and Cliarcbill are now the best known. 
These odes, indeed, were probably a joint production, but 
the credit of them was taken by George Colraan (the 
elder) and by Robert Lloyd, gay young wits of twenty- 
seven. The mock odes, in which the manners of Gray 
and Mason were fairly well parodied, attracted a good deal 
more notice than they were worth, and the Monthly Re- 
view challenged the poets to reply. But Gray warned 
Mason not to do bo. Colman was a friend of Garrick, 
whilst Lloyd was an impassioned admirer of Gray himself, 
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and thero waa do venom in the verses. Lloyd, indeed, had 
the ndiveU to reprint these odes eome years afterwards in 
a volume which bore his name, and which contained a 
Latin version of the Elegy in a Country Ckurek-yard. 
Lloyd was a figure of no importance, a mere shadow cast 
before by Churchill. 

In 1760 Gray became deeply interested in the Erse 
Fragments of Macpherson, soon to come before the world 
as the epic of Ossian. He corresponded with the young 
Scotchman of twenty-two, whom he found stupid and ill- 
educated, and, in Gray's opinion, quite incapable of having 
invented what he waa at this time producing. The elabo- 
rate pieces, the narratives of Croma, Fingal, and the rest, 
were not at this time thought of, and it seems, on the whole, 
that the romantic fragments so much admired by the 
best judges of poetry were genuine. What is interesting 
to us in Gray's connexion with Ossian is partly critical and 
partly personal. Critically it is very important to see that 
the romantic tendency of his mind asserted itself at once 
in the presence of this savage poetry. He quotes certain 
phrases with high approbation. Ossian says of the winds, 
" Their songs are of other worlds :" Gray exclaims, " Did 
you never observe that pause, as the gust is recollecting it- 
self, and rising upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive note 
like the swell of an ..Solian harp? I do assure you tbere 
is nothing in the world so like the voice of a spirit" 
These pieces produced on him just the same effect of es- 
citing and stimulating mystery that had been caused by 
his meeting with the ballads of Gii Morke and Chevy 
Chase in 1757. Ho began to feel, just as the powet of 
writing verse was leaving him or seemed to be declining, 
that the deepest chords of hia nature as a poet bad never 
yet been stmcfe. From this time forth what little serioas 
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poetry he wrote was diatinctly romantic, and his atndies 
were all in the direction of wbat was Bavaga and archaic, 
the poetry of the precurBors of oar literature in England 
and Scotland, tLe Rnnic chants of tlie Scandinavians, the 
war-songs of the primitive Gaels — everything, in fact, 
which for a century past had been looked upon as ungen- 
teol and incorrect in literature. Personally what le inter- 
esting in his introduction to Ossjan is his sudden sympathy 
with men like Adam Smith and David Hume, for whom 
he bad been trained in the school of Warburton and Hurd 
to cnltivate a fanatic hatred. In the summer of 1760 a 
variety of civilities on the ahaorhiog question of the Erse 
Fragments passed between him and the great historian. 
Hume had written to a friend : " It gives me pleasure to 
find that a person of so fine a taste as Mr. Oray approves 
of these fragments, as it may convince us that our fond- 
ness of them is not altogether founded on national prepoB- 
Beasion ;" and Gray was encouraged by this to enter into 
correspondence of a most friendly kind with the dangerous 
enemy of orthodoxy. He never quite satisfied himself 
about Ossian ; his last word on that subject is : " For me, 
I admire nothing but Fingal, yet I remain still in doubt 
about the authenticity of these poems, though inclining 
rather to believe them gename in spite of the world. 
Whether they are the inventions of antiquity or of a mod- 
ern Scotchman, either case to mo is alike unaccountable. 
Je m'y perde." Modern scholarship has really not pro- 
gressed much nearer to a solution of the puzzle. 

Partly at the instance of Mason, Gray took a considera- 
ble interest in the exhibition of the Society of Arts at tbe 
Adelphi, in 1760. This was the first collection of the 
kind made in London, and was the nucleus out of which 
tiie institution of the Royal Academy sprang. The gen- 
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IDS of this first exhibition wae Panl Saodbv. a man wbi 
Mason tbouglit he had discovered, and whom he was eon- 
Btantly reuom mending to Gray. Sandbj, afterwards emi- 
nent as the first great English water-colour painter, bad at 
this time hardly discovered bis vocation, though he waa in 
his thirty-fifth rear. He was still designing arcbitectnre 
and making profitless gibes and lampoons against Hogarth. 
Gray and Mason appear to have drawn his attention to 
landscape of a romantic order, and in October, 1760, Gray 
tells Wharton of a great pictnre in oils, illastratipg 7%* 
Bard, with Edward I. in the foreground and Snowdon be- 
hind, which Sandby and Mason have concocted together, 
and which is to be the former's exhibition picture for 1761. 
Saudby either repeated this subject or took another from 
the same poem, for there exists a pictnre of his, without 
any Edward I., in which the Bard ia represented as plung- 
ing into the roaring tide, with hia lyre in his hand, and 
Snowdon behind him. 

During the winter of 1760 and the spring of 1761 Gray 
seems to have given his main attention to early English 
poetny. He worked at the British Museum with indefati- 
gable zeal, copying with his own hand the whole of the 
very rare 1579 edition of Gawin Douglas's Palace of Honr 
our, which he greatly admired, and composing those inter- 
esting and learned studies on Metre and on the Poetry of 
John Lydgaie which Mathiaa first printed in 1814, 

Warburton had placed in hia hands a rough sketch 
which Pope had drawn out of a classification of tie Brit- 
ish Poets. Pope's inowledge did not go very far, and 
Gray aeema to have first formed the notion of himself 
writing a History of English Poetry whilst correcting hia 
predecessor's errors. The scheme of hia history is one 
which will probably be followed by the hiatorian of oar 
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poetry, when such a man arises; Gray proposed to open 
by a fall examination of the Provencal school, in which 
he saw the germ of all the modern poetry of Western Eu- 
rope ; from Provence to France and Italy, and thence to 
England the transition was to be easy ; and it was only 
after bringing up the reader to the mature style of Gower 
and Chaucer that a return was to be made to the native, 
that is, the Anglo-Saxon elements of our literature. Gray 
made a variety of parehases for nae in this projected com- 
pilation, and according to his MS. accoa^t-book he had 
some "finds" wlilcii are enough to make the modem bib- 
liomaniac mad with eovy.. He gave sixpence each for 
the 1597 edition of Gelding's Oeid and the 1607 edition 
of Piiaer's jEnud, whilst the 1560 edition of John Hey- 
wood'a FahltK seems to hacc been thrown in for nothing, 
to make up tho parcel. Needless to say that, after con- 
suming months and years in preparing materials for his 
great work. Gray never completed or even began it, and in 
April, 1770, learning from Burd that Thomas Wai-ton was 
about to essay the same labour, he placed all his notes and 
memoranda in Warton's hands. The result, which Gray 
never lived to see, was creditable and valaablc, and even 
now is not entirely antiquated ; it was very different, how- 
ever, from what the world would have had every right to 
expect from Gray's learning, taste, and method. 

^ort poems composed in the course of 1761 next 
demand our attention. The first is a sketch of Gray's own 
character, which was found in one of his note-books: 
" Too poor for a bribe, and loo proud to importune, 

Uc had not the method of making a fartiine ; 

Ooold love, and could b&te, bo ^'"^s thought eomew^at odd; 

No vei7 groat wit, bs bolioved ui a God ; 

X poat or a pension be did not desire, 

But left Church and Stute to Charles Townahund and Squire." 
L 34 
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It lias been commonly supposed that theae lines suggest- 
ed to Goldsmith hia character of Burke in Retaliation. 
Clmrlea Townahend is the famous statesman, sumaraed 
the Weathercock; the Rev. Samuel Squire was mncb mora 
obscure, an intriguing Fellow of a Cambridge college who 
had just contrived to wriggle into the bishopric of St. Da- 
vid's. Warbnrton said that Squire " made religion his 
trade." At the storming of Belleisie, June 13, 1761, Sir 
William Williams, a young soldier with whom Gray was 
slightly acquainted, was killed, and the Montagus, who 
proposed to erect a monument to him, applied to Gray 
for an epitaph. After considerable difficulty, in August 
of that year, Gray contrived to squeeze out three of his 
stately quatrains, Walpole describes Williams as " a gal- 
lant and ambitions young man, who had devoted himself 
to war and politics," and to whom Frederic Montagu was 
warmly attached. Gray, howe\'er, eipreaaes no strong per- 
sonal feeling, and did not, indeed, know much of the sub- 
ject of his elegy. It is curious that in a letter to Dr. 
Brown, dated October 23, 1760, Gray mentions that Sir 
W. Williams is starting on the expedition that proved fa- 
tal to him, and predicts that he " may lay his fine Van- 
dyct head in the duat." 

For two years Gray liad kept his rooms at Cambridge 
locked up, except during the Long Vacation, but in the 
eariy spring of l7fll he began to think of returning to 
what was really home for him. He ran down for a few 
days in January, but found Cambridge too cold, and told 
Dr. Brown not to expect him till the codlin hedge at 
Pembroke was out in blossom. Buaineaa, however, de- 
layed him, against bis will, nntil Juuc, when he settled in 
college. In September he came up again to Loudon to be 
nreseot at tl>n coronation of Gieoiye IIL- on which occa- 
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sion be was accommodated with a place in the Lord Cbara- 
berkin'a box. "The Bishop of Rocbester would bava 
dropped the crown if it had not been pinned to the cusb- 
ion, and the King was often obliged to call out, and set 
matters rigbt ; but the sword of state Lad been entirely 
forgot, so Lord Huntingdon was forced to carry the Lord 
Mayor^s great two-handed eword instead of it. This made 
it later than ordinary before they got under their canopies 
and set forward. I should have told you that the old 
Bishop of Lincoln, with bia stick, went doddling by the 
eidc of the Queen, and the Bishop of Chester had the 
pleasure of bearing the gold paten. When they were 
gone we went down to dinner, for there were three rooms 
belou-, where the Duke of Devonshire was so good as to 
feed us with great eold sirloins of beef, legs of mutton, fil- 
lets of veal, and otber Bubstantia! viands and liquors, which 
we devoured all hi^lody-piggledy, like porters ; after which 
every one scrambled up again, and seated themselves." 

In the winter of 1761 Gray was curiously excited by 
the arrival at Cambridge of Mr. Delaval, a former Fellow 
of the college, bringing with him a set of musical glasses 
To Mason Gray writes, on the 8th of December: 

" OC all loves come to Cambridge out of hand, lor here is Mr. Del- 
btbI and t, charming set of glass(>s that sing like nightingalva ; and 
we have colieena evcr^ otber night, and aball sta; here this monCb 
or two ; and a vaat deal of good company, and a whale in pickle Just 
come from Ipswich ; and the uian will not die, and Mr. Wood ia gone 
to Cliataworth-, and there is nobod; but you and Tom and tlie curled 
dog 1 and do not talk of the charge, for we will make a subscription ; 
besides, we know you always come wben you hare a mind." 

As early as 1760, probably during one of his flying visita 
to Cambridge, Gray hod a young fellow Introduced to him 
of whom be seems at that time to have taken no notice, 
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bat nho was to beoome the most iDtimatfi and valued of 
liis friends. No person baa left so clear and circumstan- 
tial an Bcconnt of the appearance, conduct, and sayinps 
of Gray as the Rev. Norton Nichols, of BlandeatoD, in 
1760 an undcrgTsduale at Trinity Hall, and between eigh- 
teen and nineteen years of age. Nichols afterwards told 
Mathiaa that the lightning brightness of Gray's eye was 
what strack him most in hia first iiupressioa, and be aeed 
the phrase "folgorante tguardo " to express what he 
meant. A little htter than this, at a social gathering in 
the rooms of a Mr. Lohhs, at Petcrhoase, Nichols formed 
one of a party who collected round Oray's cbair and 
listened to his bright conversation. The young man was 
too modest to join in the talk, until, in reply to something 
that bad been said on the nse of bold metaphors ra poetry. 
Gray tjuoted Milton's " The sun to me is dark, and silent 
iks the moon ;" upon this Nichols ventured to ask whether 
this might not possibly be imitated from Dante, " Mi ri- 
pingeva la dove il sol tacc." Gray turned quickly round 
and said, " Sir, do you read Dante !" and immediately 
entered into conversation with him. He found Nichols 
an intelligent and sympathetic student of literature; he 
chiefly addressed him through the renmnder of the even- 
ing ; and when they carao to part he pressed him to visit 
hira in his own rooms at Pembroke. 

Gray had never forgotten the Italian which tie had 
learned in his youth, and he was deeply read in Dante, 
Petrarch, Arioato, and Tssso, whilst disdaining those pop- 
ular poets of the eighteenth century who at that time 
enjoyed more consideration in their native land than the 
great classics of the country. One of his proofs of favour 
to his young friend Nichols was to lend him his autrked- 
and annotated copy of Petrarch ; and he was pleated' 
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when Nichols was the first to trace in the Pargatorio the 
lines which suggested a phrase in the Elegy in a Country 
Chtirchr^rd. It nas doubtless with a side-gUnce at hia 
own atan'ed condition of genius tbut he tuld NichoU 
th;(t be tliooght it " an advantage to Dante to hare been 
prodaeed in a rnde age of strong and uncontrolled pas- 
sions, when the Muse was Dot cheeked b; refinemeut ajid 
the fear of criticism." For the next three years we must 
consider Gray aa constantly cheered by the synapatby and 
enthusiasm of young Nichols, though it is not until 176+ 
that we come upon the first of the invaluable letters 
which the latter received from his great friend. 

Nothing coald be more hamdram than Gray's existence 
about this time. There is no sign of literary Ufe in him, 
and the whole year 1763 Bcems only broken by a journey 
northwards in the sammer. Towards the end of June he 
went to stay at York for a fortnight with Mason, whose 
" insatiable avarice," as Gray calls it in writing to him, 
had been lulled for a little while by the office of Eesiden- 
tiary of York Cathedral, Mason was now grown lazy and 
gross, sitting, " like a Japanese divinity, with his bands 
foldod on his fat belly," and so prosperous that Gray 
recommends him to " shut his insatiable repining mouth." 
There was a fund of good-humour about Mason, and under 
all the satire of his friend he does not seem to have shown 
the least irritation. From York Gray went on to Durham, 
to stay with Wharton at Old Park, where he was extremely 
happy : " We take in no newspaper or msgaxine, bnt tlie 
creara and butter are beyond compare." He made a long 
stay, and rather late in the autumn set ont for a tour in 
Yorkshire by himself. Through driving rain ho saw what 
he could of Hlohmond and of Ripon, but was fortunate 
enough to secure some gleams of sunshine for an examU 
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nation of Fountains Abbey. At Sheffield, thea pastOTsl 
and pretty stLlI, lie admired the charming situation of the 
town, and so came at last to Chat«worth and Hardniclce, 
at which latter place "one would think Mary Queen of 
Scots was but just walked down into the park with ber 
guard for half an hour." After passing through Chester- 
field and Mansfield, Gray descended the Trent, spent two 
or three days at Nottingham, and came up to London 
by the coach. 

He arrived to find letters awaiting him, and a great 
pother. Dr. Shallet Turner, of Peterhouse, Professor of 
Modern History and Modern Languages at Camhridge, had 
beoE dead a fortnight, and Gray's friends were very anxious 
to secure the vacant post for him. The chair had been 
founded by George Lin 1724, and the stipend was 400f, 
It was not expected that any lectures should be given ; 
as a matter of fact, not one lecture was delivered until 
after Gray's death. Shallet Turner had succeeded Samuel 
Harris, the first professor, in 1 735, and had held the sine- 
cure for twenty-seven years. Gray'a friends encouraged 
him to think that Lord Bute would look favourably on his 
claims, partly because of his fame as a poet, and partly 
because Bute's creature, Sir Henry Erskine, was a great 
friend of Gray's; but Sir Francis Blake Delaval had in 
the mean time secured the interest of the Duke of New- 
castle for his own kinsman. Early in November it was 
generally reported that Delaval had been appointed, but 
a month later the post was actually given to Lawrence 
Brockett, of Trinity, who held it until 1768, when he was 
succeeded by Gray. Tliis is the only occasion upon which 
the poet, in an age when the most greedy and open de> 
mauds for promotion were considered in no way dishon- 
ourable, persuaded bis haughty and independent spirit ta 
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nsk for anything; in thia one caae he gave way to the 
importunities of a crowd of frieoda, who declared that he 
had but to put out his hand and take the fruit that was 
ready to drop into it. 

In the spring of lV63 Gray was recalled to the pursuit 
of literature! by the chance that a friend of hie, a Mr. 
Howe, of Pembroke, whilst travelling in Italy, met the 
celebrated critic and commentator Count Francesco Alga- 
totti, to whom he presented Gray's poems. The Count 
' read them with rapturous admiration, and paased them on 
to the young poet Agostino Paradisi, with a recommen- 
dation that he should translate them into Italian. The 
reputation of Algarotti was then a European one, and Gray 
was very much flattered at the graceful and ardent com- 
phments of so famous a connoisseur. "I was not bom ao 
far from the sun," ho says, in a letter dated February 17, 
1763, "as to be ignorant of Count Algarotti's name and 
reputation ; nor am I so far advanced in years, or in phi- 
losophy, as not to feel the warmth of his approbation. The 
fodea in question, as their motto shows, were meant to be 
voeal to the intelligent alone. How tew they were in my 
I own country Mr. Howe can testify; and yet ray ambition 
was terminated by that small circle, I have good reason 
to be proud, if my voice has reached the ear and appre- 
hension of a stranger, distinguished as one of the best 
judges in Europe." Algarotti replied that England, which 
had already enjoyed a Homer, an Archimedes, a Demos- 
thenes, now possessed a Pindar also, and enclosed " ob- 
i servations, that is, panegyrics," on the Ode». For some 
9 months the correspondence of Count Algarotti enlivened 
I "the nothingness" of Gray's history at Cambridge — "a 
I place," he says, " where no events grow, though we pre- 
I serve those of former days by way of kortut Heeua in our 
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libraries." Id Nofomber, 1763, the Count amtonnced I 
intcDtioD of visiting England, nhere he proposed to pub- 
lish iL magnificent cdiliou of his own works; Gray a 
to have anticipated pieHsurc from his company, but Alga- 
rotti never carae, and soon dieil rather unexpectedly, in 
Italy, on the 24th of May, 1764, at the age of fifty-two. 

We posseas some of the notes which Gray took uf the 
habits of SoirerH and birds, thus anticipating the charm- 
ing observations of Gilbert White. At Cambridge, in 
1763, crocuB and hepatics were blossoming through the 
snow in the college garden on the lath of February ; nine 
days Utcr brought the Srat white butterfly ; on the 5th 
uf March Gray heard the thrush aing, and on the 8th the 
akylark. The same warm day which brought the latk 
opened the blossom-buds of the apricots, and the almond- 
trees for once found themselves outrun in the race <tf 
sprbg. These notes show the quickness of Gray's eya 
and his quiet ways. It is only the silent, clear-^ghted. \ 
man that knows on what day the first fall of lady-birds k 
seen, or observes the redstart sitting on her eggs. Qrkj'ft i 
notes for the spring of 1763 read like fragmeola oi at i 
beantifnl poem, and are scarcely less articulate than 1 
little trill of improvised song which Norton Nichols 1 
preserved — 



a couplet which Gray made one spring morning as Nid 
oIb and he were walking iu the fields In the i 
hood of Cambridge. 

To this period should be attributed the one section of*.] 
Graj's poems which it is impossible to date i 
nets, namely, the romantic lyrics paraphrased, in shtnk \ 
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measores, from Icelutdic and Gaelic sonrces.' When 
these pieces were published, id 1768, Gray prefixed to 
them an " adverti semen t," which was not reprinted. In 
this be connected them with bis projected Jiialory 0/ 
Englitk Pothy. " In the introduction " to that work, 
" he meant to have produced some specimens of the style 
tiiat reigned in ancient timea amongst the neighbouring 
nations, or those who bad subdued the greater psrt of 
this island, and were only progenitors : the following 
three imitations made a part of them." The three imi- 
tations arc The Fatal Sisla-; Tkt Decent of Odin, and 
Tht Triumphs of Owen. To these must be added the 
MnBller fragments, The Death of Hoel, Caradoe, and Co- 
non, discovered amongst Graj's papers, and first printed 
by Mason. These, then, form a division of Gray's poeti- 
cal work not inconsiderable in extent, remarkably homo- 
geneous in style and substance, and entirely distinct from 
anything else which he wrote. In these paraphrases of 
archaic chants he appears as a purely romantic poet, and 
heralds the approach of Sir Walter Scott, and the whole 
revival of Northern romance. The Norso pieces are, per- 
haps, more interesting than the Celtic ; they are longer, 
and to modern scholarship seem more authentic, at all 
events more in the general current of literature. More- 
over, they were translated direct from the Icelandic, 
whereas there is no absolute proof that Gray was a 
Welsh scholar. It may well inspire ns with admiration 
of the poet's intellectnal eueigy to find that he had mas- 
tered a laDgDf^ which was hardly known, at that time, 
by any one in Europe, except a few learned Icelanders, 
whose native tongue made it easy for them to understand 

' I notice th«t The I'atal Bidtn and The Descent of Oifoi bear 
tbe date ITBl in the Pembnke M3S. 
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Norrmna, Gray must have puzzled it «nt for himself, 
ptobalily with the help of the Ituiex Lingua: Seytho- 
Seandiea of Verelius. Al that time what he rightly 
calls the Norse tongue was looked upon as a sort of 
myBtery ; it was called " Eunick," and its roots were sup- 
poaed to be derived from the Hebrew. The Fatal Sit- 
ten is a lay of the eleventh century, the text of which 
Gray found in one of the compilations of Torfcens (Tho> 
mod Torvesou), a great collector of ancient Icelandic vel- 
lums at the close of the seventeenth century. It is a 
monologue, sung by one of the Valkyrinr, or Choosers of 
the Slaii), to her three sisters ; the measure is one of great ' 
force and fire, an alternate rhyming of seven-syllable lines, 
of which this is a specimen: 

" Now the slortD be^ns ta lower 

(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare!): 
Iron-Bleet of airowj shower 
UuTttvti ia the darkened air. 



"Ere the ruddj sun be set 

Pikes must ahirer, javelins sing, 

Blade with clattering buckler meet. 

Hauberk crash, and helmet Fiog. 

" Ssters, hence with spurs of speed ; 
Each her thundering faulcbioQ wield ; 
Each bestride ber sable al^ed — 
Hurry, hurry to the field 1" 

The Descent of Odin is a finer poem, better para- 
phrased. Gray found the original in a hook by Bartoli- 
nua, one of the five great physicians of that name who 
flourished in Denmark during the seventeenth century. 
The poem itself is the Vegtamskvida, one of the most ] 
powerful and mysterions of those ancient lays which J 
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form the earliest collection we possess of Scandinavian 
poetry. It is prob.ible that Gray never saw the tolerably 
complete but very inaccurate edition of SamuTular Edda 
which es;i3ted in his time, nor knew the wonderful his- 
tory of this collection, which was discovered in Iceland, 
in 1643, by Brynj61fr Svoinnson, Bishop of SkAlaholt 
The text which Gray found in Bartolinua, however, was 
sufficiently true to enable him to make a better transla- 
tion of the Vegtamskvida than any which has been at- 
I tempted since, and to make us deeply regret that he did 
not " imitate " more of these noble Eddaic chants. He 
even attempts a philological ingenuity, for, finding that 
Odin, to conceal his true nature from the Viilva, calls 
himself Vegtam, Gray translates this strange word " trav- 
eller," evidently tracing it to veg, a way. He omits tba 
first stave, which recounts how the ^^ir sat in council to 
deliberate on the dreams of Balder, and ho also omits 
four spurious stanzas, in this showing a critical tact little 
short of miraculous, considering the condition of scholar- 
ship at that time. The version itself is as poetical as it 
is exact: 

" BJght ogainBC Che esstem gate, 
By the uioss-grown pile he sale, 
Where long of j'ore to Bleep was laid 
The dust ot the prophetic maid. 

Facing to the Northern clime, ^H 

Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; ^H 

Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, ^H 

The thrilling verse that nakes the dead ; ^H 

Till from out the hollow ground ^H 

Slonly breathed a sullen sound." ^H 

Or- ■ 

^L "Mantling in the goblet Bee 

^B The pare beverage of the bee ; 



O'er it bangs tbe ibiald of gold; 
Til the drink of Balder bold. 
BnUur's head to death ia ^ren. 
Pain can reach tbe sons of Hesrei 
tinwilltng I Qif lips m 
Lestre me, leave 



iDOiit be cuiiipared nitb tbe original to stow bow tbor- 
uuKhly tbo t«ree and ra|)id evolution of the strange oH 
lay liaM bean preaarred, thoogb tbe coneise expreesioa hai 
tbrouffliout boeo modernized and rendered intelligible. 

In tlieae abort pitwes we see the beginning of that re- 
turu to old NoTBC tlieinee which lias been earned 
>Dil so briirmntly by later pools. It ia a very ciurioa* 
tltitiK lUnt Gray in this anticipated, not merely his 
oouiLlryiuiiii, but Llie S<:aiidinaviBUB themselves. Tbe 
putiiu* iu which u DMniah poet showed any iatelligcnt 
ptuuintion of lii» national mythology and history 
the Roif Krak$ and Baider'n D6d of Johanoea Ewald, 
published roBpectivoly in 1770 and 1773. Gray,tfaerefot^^ 
takufl tltu prc'cedence not only of Sir Walter Scott, 
Miiri'iii, and other British poeta, but even of the ci 
Durilah, Swedinh, and Gorman writers who for a centt 
pNit hnvo culuhrated the adventures of the archaic hei 
of their ruco. 

In a contiiry wliich was iacHaed to begin the history 
Rnglinh poetry with the Life of Cowley, and which di 
tniHtcd hU tliAt was ancient, as being certainly rude 
probably worthless, Gray held the opinion, which he ei- 
prosBos in a letter of tbe 17tb of February, 1763, "thi 
without any respect of climates, imagination reigns in a&j 
nascent societies of men, where the necessaries of life £qi 
f^very one to think and act much for himself." This oi 
ical temper attracted him to the £ldda, made him indi 
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geot to Ossian, and led him to see more poetry in the 
ancient songs of Wales than most non-Celtic readers can 
discover there. In 1764 Evans published hia Specimens 
of Welsh Poetry, and in that bulky quarto Gray met with 
a Latin prose translation of the chant, written about 1158 
by Gwalchmai, in praise of his master, Owen Gwynedd. 
The same Evans gave a variety of extracts from the Welsh 
epic, the Gododin, and three of these fragments Gray 
turned into English rhyme. One has something of the 
concision of an epigram from the Greek mythology : 

" Have ye seen the tuskj boar, 
Or tbe bull, with sulteu ro&r, 
On Enrrounding foeB advance f 
So Caradoc bore hia lance." 

The others are not nt»rly equal in poetical merit to 
the Scandinavian paraphrases. Gvav does not seem to 
have shown these romances to his friends with the same 
readiness that he displayed on other occasions, Fi'jm 
critics like Hnrd and Warbarton he could eipoct no ap- 
proval of themes taken from an antique civilisation. Wal- 
polc, who did not see these poems till they were printed, 
asks ; " Who can care through what horrors a Runic sav- 
age arrived at ail the joys and glories they could conceive 
— the supreme felicity of boozing ale out of the ekull of 
an enemy in Odin's Hall 3" This is quite a characteristic 
expression of that wonderful eighteenth century throui,'h 
which poor Gray wandered in a life-long exile. The au- 
thor of the Vefftamakvida a " Runic sav^te !" No wonder 
Gray kept hia " Imitations " safely oat of the sight of such 
critioB, 



The seven remaining years of Gray's life wore even lew 
cTcntful than those which we have already examined. In 
Novemher, 1783, he began to find that a complaint which 
had long tronbled bim, the resalt of failing constitution, 
bad become almost constant. For eight or nine months 
he was an acute snfferer, until in July, 1764, ho consented 
to undergo the operation without which he could not have 
continued to live. Dr. Wharton volunteered to come np 
from Durham, and, if not to perform the act, to support 
his friend in "the perilous hour." But Gray preferred 
that the Cambridge surgeon should attend him, and the 
operation was not only performed successfully, but the 
poet was able to sustain the mucfa-drcaded suffering with 
fortitude. As he was beginning to get about a 
gout came in one foot, " but so tame you might hftve 
stroked it, such a minikin you might Lave played with it; 
in three or four days it had disappeared." This gout, 
which troubled hun so constantly, and was fatal to him 
at last, was hereditary, and not caused by any ( 
eating or drinking ; Gray was, in fact, singularly abstemi- 
OVH, and it was one of the accusations of his enemies that 
he affected to be so dainty that he could touch nothing 
less delicate than apricot marmalade. 
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Whilst Gray was lying ill Lord Cbanoellor Hardwicte 
died, at the age of Besetitj-funr, on the 16tli of May. 
1764. The office of Seoeaclial of the Uaiversity was thus 
vaeated, and there ensued a very violent contest, and the 
result of which was that Philip Hardwicte succeeded to 
his father's honours by a majority of one, and the other 
candidate, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
supported by the ^ed Dr. Roger Long and other clerical 
magnates, was rejected. Gray, to whom the tarnished 
reputation of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degree 
abhorrent, swelled the storm of electioneering by a lam- 
poon, TTte Candidate, beginuiug: 

"When slj Jeminj Twitcher bad Bniugged up his face, 
With a liuk of court whitu-trash and piou8 grimace, 
A-nooing lie went, nhere tbree sisters of old 
In hartnless society guttle aod scold." 

Lord Sandwich found that this squib was not without 
its instant and practical effect, and he attempted to win 
so dangerous an opponent to his aide. What means he 
adopted cannot be conjectured, but they vfere nnanccesaful. 
Lord Sandwich said to Cradock, " I have ray private rea- 
sons for knowing Gray's absolute inveteracy." The Can- 
didate found its way into print long after Gray's death, 
but only in a fragmentary form ; and the same has hith- 
erto been true of Topkel, of which I sua able to give, for 
the first time, a complete text from the Pembroke MS3. 
One of Gray's particular friends, " placid Mr. Tyson of 
Bene't College," made a drawing of the Rev. Henry 
Etough, a converted Jew, a man of slanderous and vio- 
lent temper, who had climbed into high preferment in 
the Church of England. Underneath this very rude and 
hideous caricature Gray wrote these Hues : 
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"ThusTophet look'd: ao grinn'd the brawling Qend, 
WMlst frigbteil prelates bov'd and cull'd him friend ; 
I Biiw tliem bow, and, while thej wish'd him dead, 
With servile simper nod the miCred head. 
Onr motber-chiiruli, with half-averted sight, 
Bluah'tl aa she bleas'd her grislj' proselfM ; 
Uosannaa nog through hdl'a tremeadous bonlera. 
And Sataa'a aeli hwl tbouj^ls of taking onlers." 

These two pieces, however, are very far from being tjie 
only cffasioDH of the kind which Gray wrote. Uason 
appears to have made a collection of Gray'a C&mbridge 
squibs, which he did Dot vcDtaro to print. A Salire upon 
Heads ; or, Never a Barrel the Better Herring, a comic 
piece in which Gray attacked the prominent heads of 
houses, was in existence as late as 1854, but has never 
been printed, and bas evaded my carefid search. These 
squibs are said to have been widely circulated in Cam- 
bridge — so widely as to frighten the timid poet, and to 
have been retained as part of the traditioa of Pembroke 
common-room until long after Gray's death. I am told 
that Mason's set of copies of tliese poems, of which I have 
seen a list, tamed up, during the present century, in the 
library of a cathedra] in the North of England. This maj 
give some clue to their ultimate discovery. They m^ht 
prove to be coarse and slight ; they could not fail to be 
biographically interesting. 

In October, 1764, Gray set out upon what he called his 
" Lilliputian travels" in the South of England. He went 
down by Winchester to Sonthampton, stayed there socne 
and then returned to London by Salisbury, Wilton, 
Amesbury, and Stonehenge. " I pi'oceed to tell yon," be 
Bays to Norton Nichols, "tliat my health ia mach im- 
proved by the sea ; not that I drank it, or bathed in it, «a 
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1 people do. No ! I only walked by it and 
looked upon it." His description of Nutley Abbey, in a 
letter to Dr. Brown, is very dulicate : " U stands in a littlo 
quiet valley, which gradually rises behind the ruins into a 
half-circle, crowned with thick wood. Before it, on n de- 
scent, is a thicket of oaks, that serves to veil it from the 
broad day, and from profane eyes, only leaving a peep ou 
both sides, where the sea appears glittering through the 
shade, and vessels, with their white sails, glide across and 
are lost again. ... I should tell yon that the ferryman 
who rowed me, a lusty young follow, told me that lie 
would not, for all the world, pass a night at the Abbey, 
there were such things seen near it." Still more pictu- 
resque — indeed, showing an eye for nature which was 
then without a precedent in modern literature — is this 
passage from a letter of this time to Norton Nichols : 

"I must not close mj letter irithout giving jqu one principal 
event at my hislor; ; wbicb was, tliat (in (be course of mj late toiii) 
I set out one morning before five o'ulock, the moon Bbiniug through 
a dark and misty auluninal air, and got to the scu-coaat time enough 
to be at the sun's lev^e. I sbiv the clouds and dark vapours open 
gradually M right and left, rolling over one another in great smoky 
wreaths, and tbe tiile (as it flowed gently in npun the sands) first 
whitening, then slightly tinged with gold and blue ; and all at once 
a little line of insufftirable briglitnesa tliat (before I cao write these 
few words) was grown to Imlf an orb, and now (o a whole one, too 
glorious to be distinctly seen. It ia very odd it makes no figure on 
paper ; yet I shall remember it as long as the sun, or at least as long 
as I endure. I wonder whetber anybody ever saw it before? I 
hanUy believe it." 

In November Gray was laid up again with illness, 

being threateoed this time with blindnesB, a calamity 

which passed oS favourably. He celebrated the death of 

Churchill, which occurred at thii time, by writing wliat 

M 8* 35 
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'Tht Tl^Il of n^i^d;.'' We do not knowd 
^^ iIm m^ im^ bMB, bat it «(mU aot be iMfnn4« 
byb^grfn I n.whi^Mthfttweof hahrirfw 
t m Uk gvw a€ « " 
, Ihoa^ be had mtmt UHaed Um < 

■ t^ opened, a^ emebcd th^ wit) 
Ib Im GaBneCiM tbe OhBtt akwe is ■ 
nan of tbe Jl wiiM* it eMiaiand to bi 

Ob tbe Mtb of Ok^Aov 17M, tbat Gotlue i 
Oe CbMfc ^ 0*»*L «a> pvbbbed i 
was aloMMt mircnallj' attalMted to Gtaj, to the i p iiie 
■Dd mdigBaiMB of Honoe Wilpole, wbo aaid «f Ua own 
wwt, modesdj e»o^^ tbat pei^le mnat be fook indeed 
lo think sadi a briie verthj «{ a gemm like Gfaj. Tbe 
n^tolatMO of (be poet m n aotiqnariaa and a lofcr of 
mauuilie aatiqnitjr probably led to tlus mirtake. At 
Ottnbiidge anothtr oror pcevailed, aa Giaj annonnces to 
Walpole within a we^ of the publiatioB of tbe book : 
" It CBgagea oar atteatioB ben, nukes some of ns cry a 
liUle, and all in goKnl a&aid to go t>^ bed o' nights. 
We take it for a tnnulxlioii, sod should believe it to be 
a tnie story if it were not for Sr. Nicholas." This nord, . 
poor as it is, was a not inconsiderable link in the ci 
of romantic reriral started by Gray, 

We Lave little record of tbe poet's life daring the early | 
moQth-s of 1765. In Jane be was laid ap with goat j 
Tork, nbile paying a viut to Mason, and in Jaly w^it o 
to driok the waters and walk by the sea at HartlepooL 
From this place he sent to Mason some excellent staazaa I 
which have never found their way into hia works; they I 
are supposed to be indited by William Shakspeare in pet^ j 
son, and to be a eompWtit of his suSerings at the hands of I 
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his commentators. T!ie poem is in the metre of the EUgy, 
and is a very grave specimen of the mock-heroic style : 

" Better h> battom tans and cheeaccakea nice, 
Better tbe roast meat from tlie Ore to save. 
Better be Inmted into caps for spice, 
Than thus be patched and cobbled in one's grave." 

What would Gray, and still more what would Shak- 
Bpeare say to tbe vapid confusion of opinions which Lave 
been \&\A on the bard's memory during the century that 
now intervenes between these verses and ourselves — a 
heap of dirt and atones which he must laboriously shovel 
away who would read the true inscription on the Proph- 
et's tomb? For criticism of the type which has now be- 
1, for tbe counting of syllables and weigh- 
3, Gray, with all bis punctilio and his minute 
scholarship, had nothing but contempt: 

" Uuch I have borne from cankered critic's spite, 

From fumbling baronets, and poets small. 

Pert barristera, and paraons nothing bright — 

But what awwta me now is worst of all." 

Mason at last, at tbe age of forty, had fallen in loye 
with a lady of small fortune and less personal appearance, 
but very sweet manners ; and whilst Gray was still lin- 
gering in the North hla friend married. Meantime Gray 
passed on to Old Park, and spent the month of August 
with the Whartons. From this place he went to stay 
with Lord Strathmore at Hetton, in Durham, and towards 
the beginning of September set out, with his host and 
Major Lyon, his brother, for Scotland. Tbe first night 
was passed at Tweedmouth, and the second at Edinbnrgh 
(" that most picturesque at a dietauco, and nastiest when 
near, of all capita! cities "). Gray was instantly received 
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with honour by the Scotch literati. On the evening of 
his arrival he supped with Dr. W, RobertBon and other 
leading men of letters. Next day the party crossed the 
Forth in Lord Stratbmore's yawl, and reached Perth, and 
by dinner-time on the fourth day arrived at GlamJs. Here 
Gray wiia extremely happy for some bright weeks, charmed 
with the beauty of the scenery and the novelty of the life, 
soothed and delighted by the rufined hospitality of the ' 
Lyons, tlireo of whom, including Lord Strathmore, he had 
tDOwn as undergraduates at Cambridge, and enchanted to 
bear spoken and sung on all sides of him the magical 
language of Ossian, On the 11th of September Lord 
Strathmore took him for a tonr of five days in the High- 
lands, showed him Dunkeld, Taymoath, and the falls of 
Tuuimell, the Tass of Kilhekrankie, Blair-Athol, and the 
peaks of the Grampians. " In short," he says, " since I 
saw the Alps, I have seen nothing sublime till now." 

Immediately on his arrival at Glamis he had received 
an exceedingly polite letter from the poet Beattie,who was I 
a professor at Aberdeen, pressing him to visit that city, 
and requesting that, if this was impossible, he himself 
might be allowed to travel southward to Glamis, to pre- 
sent his compliments to Gray. At the same time the 
University of Aberdeen offered him the degree of doctor 
of laws. Gray declined both the invitation and the hon- 
our, but said that Lord Strathmore would be very glad i 
to see Beattie at Glamis. The younger poet accordingly , 
posted to lay his enthusiasm at the feet of the elder, and ' 
Gray received him with unwonted openness and a sort of 
intimate candonr rare with him. Bcattic reports, amongst 
other things, that Dryden was mentioned by him with, 
scant respect, upon which Gray remarked " that if there j 
■was any excellence in his own numbers, he had learned it | 
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wholly from that great poet. And pressed him with great 
earneatneas to study him, as his choice of words and vet- 
Hification were singularly bsppy and hartaonious." 

Gray came back from the mountains with feelings far 
other than those in wliich Dr. Johnson indulged when he 
fonnd himself safe once more in the latitude of Fleet 
Street. " I am rctiimcd from Scotland," says the poet, 
" charmed with my expedition ; it is of the Highlands I 
speak ; the Lowlands are worth seeing once, bnt the moun 
tains are ecstatic, and ought to be visited in pilgrimage 
once a year. None but these monstrona children of God 
know how to join so much beauty with so much horror. 
A fig for your poets, painters, gardeners, and cletgymen 
that have not been amongst them ; their imagination can be 
made up of nothing but bowling-^eens, flowering shrubs, 
horse-ponds. Fleet-ditches, shell grottoes, and Chinese rails. 
Then I had so bcantifol an autumn, Italy could hardly pro- 
duce a nobler scene, and this ao sweetly contrasted with 
that perfection of nastiness, and total want of accommo- 
dation, that Scotland can only supply," 

Maaon had married on the 36th of Septeraher, and 
greatly desired that Gray, when passing sonthward to- 
wards the end of October, should come and be the wit- 
ness of his felicity at Aston, but Gray excused himself 
on the ground that his funds were exhausted, and went 
straight through to London. There he found his old 
friend Harriet Speed, now Madame do !a Peyriere, whose 
husband was in the Italian diplomatic service. She was 
exceedingly glad to receive him, and welcomed him with 
two little dogs on her lap, a cockatoo on her shoulder, a 
piping bullfinch at her elbow, and a strong suspicion of 
Tonge on her cheeks. For about six months after the 
tour in Scotland Gray enjoyed very tolerable health, rfr- 
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muning, however, entirely indolent as far as literatore was 

concerned. When Walpolo told him he ought to write 
more he replied, " What has one to do, when, turned of 
fifty, but reaily to think of finishing ? However, I will 
be candid, for you Beem to be so with me, and avow to 
you that till foiirecore and upwards, whenever the bamonr 
takes me, I will write ; bccaase I tike it, and because I 
like myself better when I do so. If I do not write much 
it is because I cannot" 

Henceforward the chief events in Gray's life were his 
summer holidays. In May and June, 1766, he paid a 
visit to the friend whom he called Reverend Billy, the 
Eev, William Robinson, younger brother of the famous 
Mrs. Montagu. This gentleman was rector of Denton, 
in the county of Kent, a little quiet valley some eight 
miles to the east of Canterbury and near the sea. Gray 
took the opportunity of visiting Margate and Kamsgute, 
which were just beginning to become resorts for holiday 
folk. It is related that at the latter place the friends went 
to inspect the new pier, then lately completed. Somebody 
said, seeing it forlorn and empty, " What did they mate 
this pier for ?" whereupon Gray smartly replied, " For mo 
to walk on," and proceeded to claim possession of it, by 
striding along it. He visited the whole coast of Kent, 
as far as Hythe, in company with Mr, Robinson. The 
county charmed him. He wrote to Norton Nichols : 



" The cnuntry is all s garden, gaj, rich, iknd fruitful, and from Iha 
rainy season had preserved, till I left it, all that emerald verdure 
which commonl; one only sees far the Brat fortnight of the spring. 
In the west part of it from every eminence the eye catches s 
long winding reach of the Thames or Uedway, with all their navi- 
gation ; in the east the sea breaks in upon you, and mixes its white 
t lails and glittering blue expanse with the deeper and 
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TbU last aenlcDco u 
t you muBt translate 
his face with 
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brighter greeiu af the woode and the 
BO fine, I am quite ashamed ; but, ito matter t 
it iuto prose. Palgrafe, if he beard it, would 
his pitddinf; sleuve." 

He read the New Bath Guide, which had just appeared, 
and was tempted to indulge in satire of a different sort, 
by the neighbourhood of the Forioian villa built by the 
late Lord Holland at Kingsgate. These powerful verses 
were found in a drawer at Denton after Gray had left ; 

" Old, and ahancioned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To amnggle a fen years and try to mend 
A broken chn racier and c< 



"On this cougeaiaJ spot he fixed bis choice: 

EsrI Goodnin trembled for his neighbouring aancl ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormarauls rejoice. 
And mariners, though shipwrecked, dread to land. 

"Here reign tbe btuEtcriug North and blighUog East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird U) sing ; 
Yet Nature cuuld uot furnish out tbe feast. 
Art be invokes new horrors still to bring. 

" Here mouldering fanes and battleinents arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding t« tbeir faU ; 
Unpeopled mouiiaterios delude our eyes. 
And mimic desolation covers all. 

" 'Ah r said the sighing peer, ' bad Bute been true, 
Nor Mungo'a, Eigby's, Brndshaw'g friendship vain, 
Far better Ecenes than Cbcsc had blest our view, 
And realised the l>eauties which we Icign; 

"'Purged by tbe sword, and purified by fire, 

Tben bad we seen proud London's hated walls; 
Owls might have hooted in St. Peter's choir. 
And foies stunk and littered in 5t. Paul's."* 
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In November, 1766, Mason came to visit Gray io bit 
lodgings in Jerniyn Street, and brought his wife, "a pretty, 
nnxiest, innocent, interesting figure, looking like eighteen, 
though she is near twenty -eight." Slio was far gone in 
consumptian, but preserved a muscular strength and Gon- 
atitutional eni'rgy which deceived those who surrounded 
her. The winter uf 1706 tried her endurance very severely, 
and she gradually sank. On the a7th of March, 1 767, after 
a married life of only eighteen muntlis, she expired in Ma- 
son's arms, at Bristol. Gray's correspondence through the 
three months which preceded her end displays a constant 
and Jively concern, which reached its climax in the eiqui- 
site letter which he wrote to Mason the day after her death, 
before the fatal news had reached him. In the whole cor- 
respondence of a man whose unaffected sympathy was al- 
ways at the service of his friends there is no expression of 
it more touching ilian this: 

•■March SS.IIBT. 
" Mr tiBAK Mason, — I break io upon jou at a moment when we 
least of all are permitted to disturb our friends, only to sny tbat you 
are daily and hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst be not 
yet past, you wiU ueglecl and pardon me ; but it the lant stni^le be 
over, if the poor object of your long UDxieUes be no longer seoaible 
to your kindness or to ber own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, 
for what could I do were I present more than this?) to sit by you in 
silence, and pity from my heart, not her who is at rest, but yon who 
lose her. May He who made 09, the Master of our pleasures and onr 
pains, preserve and support you. Adieu I I have long understood, 
how little you had to nupo," 

About a month earlier than this, at the very early age 
of thirty-six, an old acquaintance and quondam college 
friend of Gray's, Frederic Hervey, was presented to the 
diocese of Cloyne. This was a startling rise in life to a 
ne'er-do-weel of good family, who had not six years be- 
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fore been b^ging Mason and Gray to help him, and who 
Boon after this became, not inerely Bishop of Derry, but 
Earl of Bristol. Gray saw a good deal of him daring the 
aummer of 1767, and describes how they ate four raspberry 
puffs together in that historical pastry-cook's at the corner 
of Cranbonrne Street, and how jolly Hervey was at finding 
himself a bishop. Gray's summer holiday in 176T was 
^ain spent among the monntains. In Jane he went 
, down to Aston to console Mason, and with him visited 
DoTcdsIc and the wonders of the Peak. Early in Jnly 
Cray set out by York to stay with Wharton at Old Part, 
from which in August he sent back to Beattie the manu- 
script of The Minstrel, which that poet had sent, request- 
ing him to revise it. Gray gave a great deal of attention 
to this rather worthless production, which has no merit 
save some smoothness in the ijse of the Spenserian stanza, 
and which owed all its character to a clever poem in the 
same manner, published twenty years earlier, the Psyche 
of Dr. Gloucester Uidiey, a poet whose name, perhaps, 
may yet one day find an apologist. Gray, however, never 
grudged to expend his critical labour to the advantage of 
a friend, and pruned the laxuriance of The Minslrel with 
a serious assiduity. 

Meanwhile Lord Strathmore was at hand, marrying 
himself to a great Durham heiress; Gray made a trip to 
Hartlepool in August, and coming hack stayed with the 
newly-wedded earl and coantess at their castle of Gihside, 
near Ravensworth. On the 29th of August he and Dr. 
Wharton set out in a poat-chaiae by Neweastie and Hex- 
ham for the Lakes. On their way to Carlisle they got 
soaked in the rain, and Wharton was taken so ill witli 
asthma at Eeswick that they returned homo to Old Park 
from Cockermontb, after hardly a glimpse of the moon- 
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tains. In the chuTcli at Appleby Lbe epitaph of Anne, 
Coantese of Dorset, amused Gray by its pomposity, and 
he improvised the following pleasing variation on It: 

" Nov cteau, now hideous, mellow now, now gruff, 
She awcpt, she hLsa'd, she cipeo'd, and grew rough. 
At Brougham, Fendrugoo, Applcbj, and Brough." 

Mason liuried his wife in the Cathedral of Briatol, and 
on the tablet which bears her name he inscribed a brief 
elegy which has outlived all the rest of his works, and U 
still frequently quoted with praise. It runs thus : 

" Take, holy earth '. all that my aoul holds (l?ar : 

Take that beat gift which Heaven so lately gave. 
To BrJBtoi'a fount I bore with trarabling care 

Her faded foim: she baw'd tu taat^ the wave, 
And died. Doea Youth, does Beauty read the line i 

Ooea aympnthctic fear their breasts alarm f 
Speak, dead Maria I breathe a strain divine: 

E'en from the grave thou sbalt have power to chan 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid thetn in duty's aphere as meekly move ; 
And if BO fair, from vanity as tree, 

Aa Gnu in friendship, and as fond io love, 
Tell Ihait, thm^h '/is a« awful thing to die 

('3^EU cv'n U> lhee),yft Ae dread path once Irad, 
ffeaven lijh tto eiiertailing portalt high. 

And bidi (he pare in heart be/iold their Qod." 

The last four lines have the ring of genuine poetry, and 
surpass the rest of Mason's productions in verse as gold 
Burpasses dross. It is a very curious thing that he does, 
in fact, owe his position as a poet to some lines which he 
did Dot write himself. As long as be lived, and for many 
years after his death, the secret was kept, but at last Nor- 
ton Nichols confessed that the beauttfnl qnatrain in Italics 
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was entirely composed by Gray. Nichola was witli the 
eider poet at tbe time when the MS, arrived, and Gray 
sbowed it to him, with Mason's last four tine.') erased. 
Gray said, "That will never do for an ending; I have al- 
tered it thus," and thereupon wrote in the stanza as we 
now know it. Nichols says that Mason's finale was weafc, 
with a languid repetition of some preceding expressions; 
sad he took the occasion to criticise the whole of Mason's 
poetry as feehle and tame. " No wonder," said Gray, 
"for Mason never gives himself time to think. If his 
epithets do not occur readily, he leaves spaces for them, 
and puts them in afterwards. Mason has read too little 
and written too much." It is well that we should Lave 
this side of the question stated, for Mason loves to insinuate 
that Gray thought him a poet of superlative merit. There 
was no love lost between Mason and Nichols; and if the 
younger carefully preserved Gray's verdict on the poetry 
of the elder. Mason revenged himself by remarking that it 
was a good thing for Nichola that Gray never discovered 
that he drank like a flsh. We are reminded of the wars 
of Bozzy and Piozzi. 

In the spring of I'IS'J Gray met Dodsley, son of the 
great publisher and heir to his bosiness, and was asked 
by him to consent to the republication of his poems in 
a cheap form. It was found that Bentlej's designs were 
worn out, and therefore it was determined to omit all 
illustrations, and with them the Long Stori/, which Gray 
thought would now be unintelligible. Whilst this trans- 
action was loitering along, as Gray's business was apt to 
loiter, Beattie wrote to him, in December, 1787, to say 
that Foulis, an enterprising Glasgow publisher, was aniiona 
to prodnce the same collection. Dodsley made no objec- 
tion, and so exactly the same matter was put through two 
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presseB at the same time. In neither boob had Cray any 
pecuniary interest. There had been no explanatory notae 
in the Odeg of 1757, but in reprinting these poems, eleven 
years later, he added a few " out of Kpite, because the pub- 
lic did not understand the two odes which I called Pin- 
daric, though the first was not very dark, and the second 
allnded to a few common facts to bo found in any sispenny 
history of England, by way of question and answer, for the 
use of children." He added to what had already appeared 
in 1753 and 1757 the three short archaic romances, lest, as 
he said to Horace Walpole, "my uinrks should be mistaken 
for the works of a flea, or a pismire. , . . With all this I 
shall be but a shrimp of an author." The book, as a mat- 
ter of fact, had to be eked out with blank leaves and very 
wide type to reach the snm of 120 nominal pages. Dods- 
loy's edition was not a beautiful volume, but it was cheap ; 
it appeared in July, 1788, and before October of the same 
year two impressions, consisting of 2250 copies, had been 
sold. Foulis came out with his far more handsome Glas- 
gow edition in September, and this also, though a costly 
book, of which a very large number of copies had been 
etruck off, was sold out by the summer of 1769, when 
Foulis made Gray, who refu.sed money, a very handsome 
present of books. During the last years of his life, then. 
Gray was not only beyond dispute the greatest living 
English poet, but reoognized as being such by the public 
itself. 

To the riotous living of his great enemy, Lord Sand- 
wich, Gray owed the preferment which raised him above 
all tear of poverty or even of temporary pressure of means 
during the last three years of his life. On Sunday, the 
24th of July, 1768, Professor Lawrence Brockctt, who had 
been dining with the earl at Qinchiobroke, in Huntingdon' 
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abire, whilst riding back to Cambridge, being very drunk, 
fell off his horse and broke liis neck, TLe chair of Mod- 
ern Literatnro and Modern Languages, with its 400/. a 
year, was one of the most valuable sinecures in the Uni- 
versity. Gray was up in London at the time, but bis 
consin. Miss Dolly Antrobus, for whom he had obtained 
the office of post-mistress at Cambridge, instantly wrote 
up to town to tell him. He did not stir in the matter. 
With an admirable briskness five obscure dons immediate- 
ly put themselves forward as candidates, and so little did 
Gray expect to receive the place, that he used his influence 
for the only man amongst them who had any literature in 
him, Michael Lort, the Hellenist. Gray was not, however, 
to be overlooked any longer, and on the 37th he received 
a letter from that elegant and enlightened statesman, 
Augustus, Duke of Grafton, offering the professorship in 
terms that were delicately calculated to picaao and soothe 
his pride. He was told that he owed his nomination to 
the whole cabinet council, and his success to the King's 
particular admiration of his genius ; the Duke would not 
presume to think that the post eould be of advantage to 
Gray, but trusted that he might he induced to do so much 
credit to the University. The poet accepted at once ; on 
the 28th his warrant was signed, and on the 39th he was 
summoned to kiss the King's hand. These were days in 
which George HI. was still addicted to polite letters, and 
Gray's friends were anxious to know the purport of several 
very gracious spoechea which the King was observed to 
make to him ; but Gray was coy, and would not tell ; when 
he was pressed, he said, with great simplicity, that the 
room was so hot and he himself so embarrassed, that he 
really did not quite know what it was the King did say. 
The charge has often been brought against Gray that ho 
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delivered do lectures from bis chair nt Cambridge. It ia, 
of course, very unfortunate tbat be did not, but it sbould 
be remembered that there was nothing aingalar in tbie. 
Not one of bis predecessors, from the date of tbe institu- 
tion of tbe professorship, had delivered a single lecture ; 
Gray, indeed, was succeeded by a man of great energy, 
John Symonds, who introduced a variety of reforms at 
Cambridge and amongst others reformed his own office 
by lecturing. Tbe terms of the patent recommended tbe 
professor to find a deputy in one branch of his duty, 
and Gray delegated tbe teaching of foreign languages to 
a young Italian, Agostino Isola, of literary tastes, who sur- 
vived long enough to teacb Tuscan to Wordsworth. It is 
said that Gray took tbe opportunity of reading the Italian 
poets again with laola, who afterwards became an editor 
of Tasso. The granddaughter of Gray'a deputy was tbat 
Emma Isola wbo became tbe adopted child of Charles and 
Mar}' Lamb. One is glad to know that Gray behaved with 
great liberality to Isola and also to the French teacher at 
the University, Ilen6 La Butte. It is pleasant to record 
that tbe opportunity to follow the natural dictates of bis 
heart in this and other instances, be owed to tbe loyalty 
of bis old school-fellow, Stonebewer, wbo was the secre- 
tary of tbe Duke of Grafton, and wbo lost no time in sug- 
gesting Gray's name to his chief. 

Poor Gray, for ever pursued by fears of conflagration, 
was actually in great danger of being burnt alive in Jan- 
uary, 1769, when a part of Pembroke Hall, including Ma- 
son's chambers, was totally destroyed by fire. Two Meth- 
odists, who bad been attending a prayer-meeting in tbe 
town, happened to pass very late at night, and gave tbe 
alarm. Gray was roused between two and three in the 
morning by the excellent Stephen Hempstead, with tbe re- 
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Don't be frightened, sir, but the college ia all of 
a fire !" No great harm was done, but Mason had to be 
lodged a little lower down the street, opposite Peterhouse. 
After the event of the professorship, Gray found hiinaclf 
nnablo to escape from many public shows in which he 
had previonsly pleaded his obscurity with success. For in- 
■tance, in August, 1768, the University of Cambridge was 
honoured by a visit from Christian VII., King of Den- 
mark, who bad married the sister of George III. To es- 
cape from the festivities, Gray went off to Newmarket, 
but there, as he says, "foil into the jaws of the King of 
Denmark," was presented to him by the Vice-chancellor 
and the Orator, and was brought back to Cambridge by 
them, captive, in a chaise. 

The Duke of Grafton succeeded the Duke of Newcastle 
ae Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1768, 
and Gray, moved by gratitude, though never by expecta- 
tion, made an offer through Stonehewer that be should 
write an ode to be performed at the ceremony of installa- 
tion. He seems to have made the proposal in the last 
months of the year. In April, 1769, he says : " I do not 
guess what intelligence Stonehewer gave you about my 
employments, but the worst employment I have had has 
been to write something for music against the Duke of 
Grafton comes to Cambridge. I must comfort myself 
with the intention, for I know it will bring abuse enough 
on me : however, it is done, and given to the Vice-chancel- 
lor, and there ia an end." Norton Nichols records that 
Gray considered the composition of this Installation Ode 
a Bort of task, and set about it with great reluctance. " It 
was long after be first mentioned it to me before he could 
prevMl with himself to begin the composition. One 
morning, when I went to bim as usual after breakfast, I 
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knocked at his door, which he threw open, and eiclumed, 
with a load voice, 

' Bence, »»iimt ! 'tia bolj groaod !' 

I was so Bstooiahed that I almost feared he was out of 
faiH senses ; but this was the beginning of the ode which 
he had just composed," For three months before the 
ovcDt tbe mosic professor, J. Bandall, of Kings, waited 
on Gray regularly to set the Inttallatum Ode to masic 
It was Gray's desire to make this latter as macb as poo- 
sible like the refined compositions of tbe iuliaa masters 
tbiit be loved, and Randall did his best to comply with 
tbiH. Gmy took great pains over tlie score, though in 
bis private letters he spoke with scorn of Randairs music; 
but when he came to the chorus Gray remarked, " I have 
now done : make as much noise as you please 1" Dr. 
Bumey, U afterwards turned out, was very much disap- 
pointed because he was not asked to set Gray's composi- 
tion. The IniUiUaliort Ode was performed before a brill- 
iant assembly on July 1, 1769, Gray all the while sigh- 
ing to be far away upon the misty top of Skiddaw. In 
the midst of all the turmoil aad circumstance of the in- 
stallation he wrote in tbis way to Norton Nichols, who 
had consulted him about tbe arrangement of his gardens: 

" And 30 jou have a garden of joup own, and you plant and I 
plant, and are dirlj uad amusudl Are joit not luthamed of jouf- 
aulfr V/\>j, I have no such thing, jou monater, i]or ever el^sll be 
either dji-ty or amused as long &a I live. My gardens are i] 
window, like tho&e of a lodger ap three paira of stairs in PettieoM j 
Land or Cotnoinile Street, and thi?j go to bed regulnrij under the I 
same roof that 1 do. Dear, how charming it must be to waili o 
ODe'a own gardinff, sod ait on a bench in the open air, with a foun- | 
tain, and a leaden statue, and a rolling stone, and ao arbour : bava a 
eoni of lore throit*, tliough, and the avo'" 
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It cannot be said that the Inilallation Ode, though it 
contains somo beautiful passages, is lu Oray's healthiest 
vein. In it he retarns, with excess, to that allegorical 
Btyle of hia youth from which be had almost escaped, and 
we are told a great deal too much about "painted Flat- 
tery " and " creeping Gain," and visionary gentlefolks of 
that kind. Where be gets free from all this, and espe- 
cially in that strophe when, after a silence of more tfaan 
a century, we hear once more the music of Milton's Na- 
tivity Ode, we find him as charming as ever: 



" Te brown, o'er-arching groves. 
That conlemplaMoQ loves, 
Wlii^re willow}' Camus lingers with delight I 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
1 trod jour level lawn, 
Oft woo'd the gleam if Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of PoUj, 
With Freedom bj my side, and soft-eyed Metanehol;.' 
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The procession of Cambridge worthies, which Eallam has 
praised so highly, is drawn with great dignity, and the 
compliment conveyed in the sixth strophe, where the ven- 
erable Margaret Beaufort bends from heaven to salute 
her descendant, is very finely turned; but we cannot help 
feeling that the spirit of languor has not completely been 
excluded from the poem, and that if Oray was not ex- 
hausted when he wrote it be was at least greatly fatigued. 
The eulogy of the "star of Brunswick" at the close of 
the ode is perhaps the only absurd passage In the entire 
works of Gray. After this he wrote nothing that has 
been preserved ; bis faculty seems to have left him en- 
tirely, and if we deplore hIa death within two jeara 
the performance of the Installation Ode, it is not with- 
N 9 38 
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ont a saapicion tlist the days of his poetic life were 
already numbered. 

Id 1768 Grny sold part of bis estate, consisting of 
bouses on tlie west side of Hand Alley, in the City, for 
one thoQsand guineas, and nu annuity of eigbty pounds 
for Mrs. Olifie, wbo bad a sbare in tbe estate. " I have 
also won a twenty-pound prize in tbe lottery, and Lord 
knows n bat arrears I bave in tbe Treasury, and I am a 
ricb fellow enougb, go to" — so be writes on tbe 2d of 
January of tbat year to Norton NicbolB — "and a fellow 
tbat batb bad losses, and one tbat batb two gowns, and 
everytbing bandsome about bim ; and in a few days I 
sball bave curtains, are you adriaed of tbat ! ay, and a 
mattress to He upon." 

One more work remained for Gray to do, and tbat a 
considerable one. He was yet to discover and to deseribe 
tbe beauties of tbe Cumbrian Lakes. In bis youtb he 
was tbe man who first looked on tbe sublimities of Al- 
pine scenery with pleasure, and in old age be was to be 
the pioneer of Wordsworth in opening the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen to the exquisite landscape of Cumberland, The 
journal of Gray's Tour m the Lakes has been preserved 
in full, and was printed by Mason, wbo withheld bis 
other itineraries. He started from York, where he bad 
been staying with Mason, in July, 1769, and spent the 
next two months at Old Park. On tbe 30th of Septem- 
ber Gray found himself on the winding road looking 
westward, and with Appleby and the long reaches of tbe 
Eden at his feet. He made no stay, but passed on to 
Penrith for tbe night, and in tbe afternoon walked up 
the Beacon Hill, and saw "through an opening in the 
bosom of tbat cluster of mountains the lake of Ullea' 
water, with the craggy tops of a hundred nameless hills." 
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H Nest day be aaceoiled tlie brawling bed of t!ie Eamont, 

H with the towers of Helvellyn before him, until lie teach- 

H ed Daamallcrt. Gray's description of his first sight of 

■ Ulleswater, since sanctified to all lovers of poetry hy 
H Wordsworth's Daffodihy is worth quoting: 

H "Wulked over a Bpongj meadow or two, anil begun to mouot tfaia 

H hill through a brood aod straight green alle; anoogat [he trees, sod 

H with some toil gained the summit. From heaoe saw tlie lake open- 

■ ing directlj at m; feet, majestic in ita calmneas, clear and smooth as 

■ a blue mirror, with winding Bbores and tow points of land covered 
I with green enclosures, white farm-houses looking oat amongst the 
H trees, and cattle feeding. The water is almost everynberc bordered 
H with cultivated lands gentl; sloping upwards till the; reach the feet 

■ of the mountains, which rise veiy rude and awful with their broken 

■ tops on either hand. Directly in front, at better than three milea' 
H distance. Place Fell, one of the bravest amongst them, pushes its 

■ bold broad breast into the midst of the lake, and forces it to alter 
H its course, forming Grst a Urge ba; to the left, and then bending to 
H the right." 

H It would seem that Whartou luid been with his friend 

I during the first part of this excursion, but had been 

' forced, by a violent attack of asthma which came on at 

Brough, to return home. It is to this circumstance alone 

that we owe Gray's Journal, which was written piecemeal, 

and sent hy post to Wharton, that he might share in 

what his friend was doing. On the 1st of October Gray 

slept again at Penrith, and set out early next morning for 

Keswick. He passed at noon nnder the gleaming cr^a 

L of Saddleback, the topmost point of which " appeared of 

I a sad purple, from the shadow of the clouds as they 

I sailed slowly by it." Passing by the mystery where 

I Skiddaw shrouded "his double front amongst Atlantic 

H clouds," Gray proceeded into Keswick, watching the sun- 



light reflected from the lake on every facet of its moan- 
tain-cop. 

It eeems tliat Gray walked aboDt everywhere witb that 
pretty toy, the Claude-Lorraine glass, in his hand, making 
the beautiful forms of the landscape compose in its lus- 
trous chiaroscuro. Arranging his glass, in the afternoon 
of the 2d of October, he got a bad fall backwards in a 
Keswick lane, but happily broke nothing but hia knuckles. 
Next day, in company with the landlord of the Queen's 
Head, he explored the wonders of Borrowdale, the scene 
of Wordsworth's wild poem of Yea -trees. Just before 
entering the valley he pauses to make a little vignette of 
the scene for Wharton's benefit : i 

"Oni patli here tends to tbe left, and the ground gentlj risingl 
and povereit with a glade of Bcnttering trees and bnahea on the totj \ 
margin of the water, opens botb wajs the most delicious view that 
jDj eyes ever beheld. Behind you are the magnificent heights of 
Walk. Crag; oppualte lie the thick bunging woods of Lord Egre- 
laonC, and Nenland Talle;, willi green and smiling Selds omboaomad , 
in the darlt cliffs ; to the left the jaws of Borrowdale, with that tur- J 
bulent chaos of mountain behind mounlain rolled in contusion; 
Death 70U, and stretching far awa; to the Hgbt, the shining purity of 1 
the lake, just ruffled with the breeze, enough to show it is alive, rft- | 
fleeting rocks, woods, Gelds, and inverted tops of mountains, with t1 
while buildings of K^wick, Croasthwaite church, and Skiddaw A>f m j 
background at a distance. Oh, Doctor,! never wished more 

All this is much superior in graphic power to what t 
Paul Sandbys and Richard Wilsons coald at that time -a 
tain to in the art of painting. Their best landscapes, with-l 
their sobriety and conscious artiRciality, their fine tone and. C 
studious repression of reality, are more allied to those ele* I 
gant and conventional descriptions of the pictnreaque by M 
which William Gilpin made himself so popular tweatyl 
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years later. Even Smith of Derby, whose engravings ot 
CumberlaQd accnca had attracted notice, was tamely topo- 
graphjcul in his treatment of them. Gray giveG us aome- 
thiDg more modern, yet no leas exact, and reminds us mora 
of the early landscapes of Turner, with their unaffected ren- 
dering of nature. Southej's early letters from the Lakes, 
written nearly a generation later than Gray's, though more 
developed in romantic expreasion, are not one whit truer 
or more graphic. 

Lodore seems to have been even in those days a si^t 
to which visitors were taken ; Gray gives a striking ac- 
count of it, but confesses that the crags of Gowder were, 
to his mind, far more impressive than this slender cascade. 
The piles of shattered rock that hung above the pasB.of 
Gowder gave him a sense of danger as well as of sublimi- 
ty, and reminded him of the Alps. He glanced at the bal- 
anced crags and hurried on, whispering to himself, "Non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda, e paaaaf" The weather was 
most propitious ; if anything, too brilliantly hot. It had 
suggested itself to Gray that in such clear weather and un- 
der such a radiant sky he ought to ascend Skiddaw, but his 
laziness got the better of him, and be judged himself better 
employed in sauntering along the shore of Derwentwatcr: 

"In the evening walked alone liown to ilie Lake by tlio side of 
Crov Park after sims^ and imv the Bolemn colouring of light draw 
on, the lust glesm of sunshine fading avray on the hiJl-topa, the deep 
Bercne of the waters, and the long shadows of the mountuns tbroim 
across them, till thev nearly tuuuhed the bithermoet shore. At <lis< 
tnnce heard the murmur of man; water-falls, not audible in the day- 
time. Wished foe the Moon, but she was dark to me and aleni, hid 
in her vacaitt interlimar cote." 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has noticed that Gray h 
cent of Obermann in such passages as these ; it is the full 
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toDC of the romaotic solitary without any of tbe hjaterical | 
over- goi^ousn ess which has mined modero description 
of landscape. Tlie 4th of October was a day of rest ; the 
tTBTeller contented himself with watching a procesaion oi 
red clouds come marching np the eastern hills, and with 
gazing across the water-fall into the gorge of BorrowdaJe. 
On tbe Sth he walked down the Dcrwcnt to Bassoothwaite 
Water, and stirmiahed a little around the Backs of Skid- 
daw ; on the 6th he drove along the eastern shore of Baa- 
eenthwaite towards Cockermoath, but did not reach that 
town, and returned to Keswick. The next day, the weath- 
er having suddenly become chilly and autumnal, Gray made 
no excursionH, but botanized along the borders of Derwent- 
water, with the perfnme of the wild myrtle in his nostrils. 
A little touch in writing to Wharton of the weather shows 
us the neat and fastidious aide of Gray's character. " Tha 
soil is so thin and light," he says of the neighbourhood of ] 
Keswick, "that no day has passed in which I could not ' 
walk out with case, and you know I am no lover of dirt." 
On the 8th he drove out of Keswick along the Ambleside 
road ; the wind was easterly and the sky gray ; but just as 
they left the valley, the aun broke out, and bathed the 
lakes and raouDtain-aidcs with such a wonderful morning 
gloiy that Gray almost made np his mind to go back 
again. He was particularly fascinated with the "clear 
obscure" of Thirltnere, shaded by the spurs of He/vellyn; 
and entering Westmoreland, descended into what Words- 
worth was to make classic ground thirty yeara later, 6ra» 



" Its cragn, its woody ateeps, its lakes, 
Its one green ielaDil, and its winding shores. 
The multitude of liiile roekj billa. 
Its church, and cottagea of mountain stone, 
Clustered like stiLra." 
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This fragment of Wordawortli may be confronted by 
Gray'a deacriptioQ of the aame scene: 

"Just bejond Helen Crag CFpena one of tha sweeieat lMidsc^)e8 
that art e^er attempted to imitate. The boaom of the moUDlaine, 
spreading here into a broad biLSin, discoveia in the niid9t Graament 
Water; its mai^in ia hollowed into Btuall baja with bold emineDces, 
some of them rocks, Borne of soft turf that half conceal and var; tha 
Ggure ot tlie little lake the; command. From the shore a low prom- 
ontory pashea itself far into the water, aod on it stands a white vil- 
lage, with the parish church rising in the midst of it ; hanging En- 
closures, corn-fields, and meadows green as an emerald, with their 
trees, hedges, and cattle, Gil up the whole space from the edge of the 
water. Just opposite to jon is a large farm-house at tbe bottom of 
a steep smooth lawn embosomed in old woods, which otinxb half-nny 
up the mountain -side, and discover above them a broken line of 
crags, that crown the scene. Not a single red die, no flaring gentle- 
man's hmiso, or gacden-walla, break in upon the repose of this little 
noEuspected paradise ; but all is peace, rusticitj, and happy poverty 
in its neatest and most becoming attire." 

Passing from Grasniere, he drove through Rydal, not 
without B. reference to the "large, old-fashioned fabric, 
now H fnrna - house," which Wordsworth was to buy in 
1813, and was to immortalize with his memory. I have 
not been able to find any word in the writings of the 
younger poet to show his conscioasness of the fact that 
Gray'a eye waa attracted to the situation of Rydal Mount 
exactly six months before he himself saw the light at 
Cockermouth. At Ambleside, then quite unprepai'ed for 
the accommodation of strangers, Gray could find no de- 
cent bed, and so went on to Kendal, for the first few milea 
skirting the broad waters of Windermere, munificent in 
the aoft light of afternoon. He spent two nights at Ken- 
da), drove round Morecambe Bay, and slept at Lancaster 
on the 10th ; reached Settle, under the " lung black clond 
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of Ingleboroogfa/' on the 12th ; and we find him still wan- 
dering amongst the wild western moon of Yoifahire when 
the journal abruptly closes on the 15th of October. On 
the 18th he was once more at Aston with Mason, and he 
returned to Cambridge on the 22d9 after a holida; of 
rather more than three montha. 



CHAPTER IX: 



Orat became, in tLe tast years of his life, an object of 
Bome cnriosity at Cambridge. He was difficult of access 
BKcept to his personal friends. It was the general habit 
to dine in college at noon, so that the students might 
flock, without danger of indigestion, to the philosophical 
disputations at two o'clock. The Fellows dined together 
in the Parlour, or the " Combination," as the coraraon- 
room came to bo called; and even when they dined in 
hall they were accustomed to meet, in the course of the 
morning, over a seed-cake and a bottle of sherry-sack. 
But Gray kept aloof from these convivialities, at which, 
indeed, as not being a Fellow, he was not obliged to ba 
present; and his dinner was served to him, by his man, 
in his own rooms. In the same way, when ho was in 
town, at his lodgings in Jermyn Street, his meals were 
brought in to him from an eating-house round the eomer. 
Almost the only time at which strangers eould be sure of 
seeing him was when he went to the Rainbow coffee- 
house, at Cambridge, to order his books from the circu- 
lating library. The registers were kept by the woman at 
the bar, and no book was bought unless the requisition for 
it was signed by four subscribers. Towards the end of 
Gray's life literary tuft-hunters used to contend for the 
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honour of snpporting Gray'a reqaests for books. There 
was in particular a Mr. Figott who desired to be tbought 
the friend of ttie poet, and wbo went so far as to erase tbe 
next subscriber's name, and place bis own uaderneath tbe 
neat "T. Gray." It happened that Gray objected very 
much to this particular gentleman, and bo remarked one 
day to his fri«nd Mr. Sparrow, " That man's name wher- 
ever I go, piffet, he PigoU's incl" It is said that when 
Gray emerged from bis chambers, graduates would hastily 
leave their dinners to look at him, but we may doubt, 
with Mr. Leslie Stephen, whether this is within tbe boouds \ 
of probability ; Matbias, however, wbo woald certaialy have I 
left bis dinner, was a whole year at Cambridge without 
being able to set eyes on Gray once. Lord St. Helen's 
told Rogers that when he was at St John's, in 1770, he 
called on Gray with a letter of introduction, and that 
Gray returned the call, which was tbought so cstraordi- 
nary, that a considerable number of college men assembled 
in the quadrangle to see liim pass, and al! removed their ' 
caps when be went by. He brought three young dona ( 
with him, and tlic procession walked in Indian file ; bis 
companions seem to have attended in silence, and to hav 
expressed dismay on their countenances when Lord St. 
Helen's frankly asked tbe poet what he thought of Gar- 
riok's Jubilee Ode — which was just published. Gray 
replied that he was easily pleased. 

TJnaffectcd to the extreme with his particular friends, i 
Gray seems to have adopted with strangers whom he did 
not like a supercilious air, and a tone of great langut 
and hauteur. Cole, who did not appreciate hira, speaks, | 
in an unpublished note, of his " disgusting effeminacy," 
by which he means what we call affectation. Mason I 
Bays that be used this manner as a means of offence and I 
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defence totrards persons whom be disliked. Here ia 
a picture of him the year before be died : " Mr. Gray'a 
singular niceness in tbe choice of his acquaintance makes 
him appear fastidious in a great degree to all who are 
not acquainted with bis manner. He is of a fastidious 
and reclasQ distance of carriage, rather averse to all so- 
ciability, but of the graver tarn, nice and elegant in his 
person, dress, and behaviour, even to a degree of finicality 
and effeminacy." This conception of him as an affected 
and effeminate little personage was widely current during 
his own lifetime. Mr. Penneck, tbe Superintendent of 
the Museum Reading Room, bad a friend who travelled 
one day in the Windsor stage with a small gentleman 
to whom, on passing Kensington Cburch-jard, he began 
to quote with great fervour some stanzas of tbe Elegy ; 
adding how extraordinary it was that a poet of sucb 
genius and manly vigour of mind should be a delicate, 
timid, effeminate character — "in fact, sir," be continued, 
"that Mr. Gray, who wrote those noble versos, should be 
a puny insect shivering at a breeze." The other gentle- 
man assented, and they passed to general topics, on which 
he proved himself to be so well-informed, entertaining, 
and vivacious, that Penneck's friend was enchanted. On 
leaving tbe coacb he fell into an enthnsiastic description 
of his fellow-traveller to tbe friend wbo met him, and 
wound up by saying, "Ah! here he is, returning to tbe 
coach! Who can be be!" "Oh, that is Mr. Gray, the 
poet I" 

Gray could be talkative enough in general society, if he 
found the company sympathetic. Walpole says that be 
resembled Hume as a talker, bat was much better com- 
pany. On one of bis visits to Norton Nichols at Blundes- 
toD be fonnd two old relatives of his host, people of the 
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moet commonpl&ce type, already iastalled, Mid at first lie. 
seemed to consider it impossible to reconcile himself to 
their presence. But noticing tliat Nichols was grieved at 
this, he immediately changed bia manner, and made him- 
self 80 agreeable to them both that the old people talked 
of him with pleasure as long as they lived. He would 
always interest himself id any reference to farming, ot to 
the condition of the crops, which bore upon his botanical 
pursuits; one of his daily occupations, in bb healthier 
years, being the construction of a botanical calendar. One 
of his finest sayings was ; " To be employed is to be hap- 
py;" and his great personal aim in life seems to have been 
to he constanlly employed, without fatigue, so as to be 
able to stem the tide of constitutional low spirits. The 
presence of his moat intimate friends, such as Wharton 
and Nichols, had so magnetic an influence upon bim, that 
their memory of bim was almost uniformly bright and 
vivid. Those whom he loved less, tnew how deject«d 
aud silent he could be for hours and hours. Gibbon re- 
gretted the pertinacity with which Gray pluaged into 
merely aci^uiBitive and scholastic study ; the truth prob- 
ably is, that he had not the courage to indulge in reverie, 
uor the physical health to be at rest. 

The person, however, who has preserved the most exact 
account of Gray'a manner of life during the last months 
of his career is Bonstetten. In November, 1769, Norton 
Nichols, beiug at Bath, met ia the Pump Room there, 
amongst the mob of fashionable people, a handsome young 
Swiss gentleman of four-and-twenty, named Charles Victor 
de Bonstetten. He was the only son of the Treasurer of 
Berne, and belonged to one of the six leading families of 
the country. He lived at Nyon, had been educated at 
Lausanne, and was now in England, desiring to study ooz 
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langnage and literature, but Imving hitherto falleD more 
ataoDgst fashionable people than people of taste. Ue was 
very enthusiastic, romantic, and good-loo kiog, very Bweet 
and winning in maDner, full of wit and spirit, and, when 
he chose to eiert himself, qnite irresistible. He had 
brought an introduction to Pitt, but, after receiving some 
conrteaies, had slipped away into the country, and Nich- 
ols found him turning the heads of all the young ladies 
at Bath. Bonstetten attached himself very warmly to 
Nichols, and was persuaded by the latter to go to Cam- 
hridge to attend lectures. That Nichols thoroughly ad- 
mired him is certain from the very earneat letter of in- 
troduction which he sent with him to Gray on the 27th 
of November, 1769. 

The ebullient young Swiss conquered the shy and soli- 
tary poet at sight. " My gaiety, my love for English 
poetry, appeared to have subdued him " — the word Bon- 
stetten uses ia " subjugue " — " and ttie difference in age 
between as seemed to disappear at once." Gray found 
him a lodging close to Pembroke Hall, at a coSee-honse, 
and at once set himself to plan out for Bonstotten a course 
of studies. On the 6tb of January, 1 770, Bonatetten wrote 
to Norton Nichols; "I am in a hurry from morniug till 
night. At eight o'clock I am roused by a young square- 
cap, with whom I follow Satan through chaos and night. 
. . . We finish our travels in a copious breakfast of muf- 
fins and tea. Tben appear Sbakspeere and old Linneeus, 
struggling together as two ghosts would do for a damned 
soul. Sometimes the one gets the bettor, sometimes the 
other. Mr. Gray, whose acquaintance is my greatest debt 
to you, is BO good as to show me Macbeth, and all witches, 
behiames, ghosts, and spirits, whose language I never could, 
have understood without bis interpretation. I ara now 
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endeavouring to dress al] tliGse people in a French dress, 
which is a very bard labour." In enclosing this letter to 
Nichols Gray adds aa a postscript : 

" 1 iiuTLT saw such ti boy ; our breed ii not nude oa this model- 
He is buBj from morning lo niglil, bia no other amusement than 
that of chaoging one study for another, tikes nobodj that be sees 
here, and jet visbes (o itaj loDger, tbough be has passed a wliole 
foTtuight with us already. Hia leti«r bas bad nu corniccion what- 
ever, and is prettier bj half than English." 



For more than teu necks after the date of this letter 
BoDstetten remained in his lodgings at Cambridge, in 
daily and unbroken intercourse with Gray. The reminis- 
cences of the young Swiss gentleman are extremely in- 
teresting, though doubtless they require to be accepted 
with a certain reservation. There is, however, the stamp 
of truth about his statement that the poetical genius of 
Gray was by this time so completely extinguished that 
the very mention of his poema was distasteful to him. 
He would not permit Bonstetten to talk to him about 
them, and when the young man quoted some of his lines 
Gray preserved an obstinate silence like n sullen child. 
Sometimes Bonstetten said, "Will you not answer me!" 
Bat no word would proceed from the shut lips. Yet this 
was during the time when, on all subjects but himself. 
Gray was conversing with Bonstetten on terms of the 
most affectionate intimacy. For three months the yoang 
Swiss, despising all other society to be found at Cam- 
bridge, spent every evening with Gray, arriving at five 
o'clock, and lingering till midnight. They read together 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and the other great English 
classics, until their study would slip into sympathetic con- 
versation, in which the last word was never spoken. Bon- 
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B EtetteQ ponred oat his confideaceB to the old poet — all his 

H life, all his hopes, all tlio aspirations and cnthasiasms of 

H his yoQth — and Gray received it ail with profound interest 

B aod ayrapathy, bnt never with the least reciprocity. To 

H the last his own life's history was a closed book to Bon- 

H Btetten. Never once did be speak of himself. Between 

H the present and past there seemed to be a great gulf fixed, 

B and when the warm-hearted young man approached the 

B subject he was always baffled. He remarks that there 

H was a complete discard between Gray's hnmcrous intellect 

H and ardent imagination on the one side, and what be calls 

B a "miaere de cteur" on the other, Bonstetten thought 

B that this was owing to a suppressed sensibility, to the fact 

B that Gray never 

B Hud loved OF been beloved again," 

I and that he felt his heart to be frozen at last under what 

I Eonstetteii calls the Arctic Pole of Cambridge. 

■ This final friendship of his life troubled the poet strange- 

C Jy. He could not get over the wonder of Bonst«tten's ar- 

I dour and vitality — " our breed la not made on this model." 

' His letters to Norton Niohola are like the letters of an 

anxious parent. " He gives me," he says, on the 20th of 

March, 1770, "too much pleasnre, and at least an eqnal 

share of inquietude. Tou do not understand him as well 

as I do, bnt I leave my meaning imperfect, till we meet. 

1 have never met with so extraordinary a person. God 

bless him ! I am nnable to talk to yoa about anything 

else, I think." Lata in tho month of March, Bonstetten 

tore himself away from Cambridge ; his father had long 

been insisting that he must return to Nyon. Gray went 

Inp to London with bim, showed him some of the sights, 
amongst others Dr. Sarauct Johnson, who came puffing donn 



the Strand, nnconscicma of the two BtrangorB who 
on their way to observe him. " Look, look, Bonstetten T 
aaid Gray, "the Great Bear! There goea Ursa Major!" 
On the 28d of March Gray lent him 20^ and packed bis 
friend into the Dover machine at four o'clock 
momiog, retarniog very sadly to Cambridge, wbt 
wrote to Nichols: "Here am I again to pass my solitary 
evenings, which hnng much lighter on my hands before I 
knew him. This is your fault! Pray lot the next you 
send mo be halt and blind, dull, unapprehensive, and wrong- 
headed. For this — as Lady Constance aaya — was ever such 
a gracious creature born ! and yet — but no matter 
This piaee never appeared so horrible to me as it does 
now. Could you not come for a week or a fortnight t 
It would be sunshine to mc in a dark night" 

Eonstetten had departed with every vow and 
stance of friendship, and had obliged Gray to promise that 
he would visit him the next summer in Switzerland. He 
wrote to Gray from Abbeville, and then there fell upon his 
correspondence one of those silences so easy to the volatile 
and youthful. Gray in the mean while was possessed by a 
weak restlessness of mind that made him almost ill, and 
early in April, since Nichols could not come to Cam- 
bridge, he himself hastened to Blundestou, spending a few 
days with Palgrave (" Old Pa ") on the way. 
one excuse after another for avoiding Cambridge, to which 
he did not return, except for a week or two, nntil the end 
of the year. He agreed with Norton Nichols that they 
should go together to Switzerland in the summer of l77l, 
but entreated him not to vex him by referring to this ir 
any way till the time eamc for starting. By-and-by let 
ters came from Bonstetten, with " bad excuses for not 
writing oftener," and in May Gray was happier, travelling 
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to Aeton to be with Mason, driving along the roads, with 
trees blooming and nigbtingatos singing all aronnd him. 

His only literary eierciae during this year 1770 seems to 
haye been filling an interleaved copy of the works of Lin- 
ngeas with notes. For the last eight or nine years natural 
history had been his favonrite study ; he said that it was 
a singular felicity to him to be engaged in this pursnit, 
and it often took bim out into the fields when nothing 
else would. Ho interleaved a copy of Hudson's Flora. 
Anglica, and filled it with notes ; and was on a level with 
all that hail been done up to bis time in zoology and 
botany. Some of his notes and observationa were after- 
wards made nse of by Pennant, with warm actaiowledg- 
ment. He returned from Aston towards the end of June, 
and prepared at once to start with Norton Nichols for a 
summer tour. He so hated Cambridge tliat he would not 
start thence, bnt directed Nichols to meet him at the sign 
of the Wheat Sheaf, five miles beyond Huntingdon, about 
the 3d of July. Unfortunately, there exists no journal to 
commemorate this, the last of Gray's tours, which seems to 
have occapied more than two months. The friends drove 
across the midland counties into Worcestershire, descended 
the Severn to Gloucester, and then made their way to 
Malvern Wells, where they stayed a week, because Nichols 
fonnd some of his acquaintance there. Gray must have 
L been particularly well, for be ascended the Herefordshire 

■ Beacon, and enjoyed the unriyalled view from its sumroiL 
Jl He was much vexed, however, with the fashionable society 

at the long table of the inn, and maintained silence at 

dinner. When Nichols gently rallied him on this he said 

that long retirement in the University had destroyed 

I the versatility of his mind. At Malvern he received a 

■ copy of Goldsmith's Deserted Village, which had just 

■ O 37 
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been published; be asked Norton NichoU to read it aloud 
to him, list«Ded to it with filed attention, and exclaimed 
before they had proceeded far, " This man is a poet." 
From Mairem they went on to Ross, iD Monmouthsliire, 
and descended the Wye to Chepstow, a distance of forty 
miles, in a boat, " Borrounded," says Gray, " with ever-new 
delights." From this point they went to Abergavenny 
and South Wales, returning by Oxford, where they spent 
two agreeable days. During this tour Gray turned aside 
to visit Leasowes, where Shenstone had lived and died in 
1763. Gray had never admired Shenstone's artificial 
grace, and had been vexed by some allusions in his postr 
bumously published letters, and it was probably more to 
see the famous "Arcadian greens rural" than to do hom- 
age to a poetic memory that he loitered at Halesowen. | 
He returned in a very fair state of health, as was castom- 
ary after bis summer holidays; hut the good effects, un- 
fortnnatcly, passed away nnusually soon. He had a fever- I 
ish attack in September, but cured it with sage-tea, hU ! 
favourite nostrum. Nichols came up to town to see him, J 
and travelled with him as far as Cambridge ; but Gray'« 1 
now invincible dislike to this place seems to have made I 
him really ill, and for the neit two months he only ventj 
outside the walls of the college once. His aunt, Mrs. Oliffe, I 
now ninety years of age, had come np to Cambridge, and "j 
appears to have lodged close to Gray, inside Pembroke 
Hall, where he was now allowed to do whatever he cbose. 
She was helplessly bedridden, but as intractable a daugh* 
lar of the Dragon of Wantley as ever. The other Pem- 
broke nonogcnanan, Dr. Roger Long, died on the 16th of fl 
December, 1770, and Gray's friend, James Brown, sQCceed*] 
ed him in tho Mastership withoat any contention. 

Early in 1771 Mrs. OliSe died, leaving her entire fortt-J 
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■ nne, such as it was, to Gray, and Doiie of It to her niecca, 

■ t!ie Antrobuiies, who had Dursed ber in her illness. These 

■ women bad been brought to Cambridge by Gray, and had 
H been so comfortably settled by him in situations, that in 
H one of his letters he playfully dreads that all his friends 
H will shudder at the name of Antrobus. All through this 
H spring Gray seems to have beeu gradually sinking in 
I strength and spirits, though none of his friends appear 
I to have been alarmed about it. To Norton Nichols's en- 
B treaties that he would go to visit Bonstetten with him, as 

■ to the young Swiss gentleman's own invitations, he an- 

■ swered with a sad intimation that his health was not 
I equal to so much exertion. 

K Nichols came up to town to say farewell to him in the 

I middle of June, having at last been persuaded that it was 
I useless to wait for Gray. The poet was in his old rooms 

■ in Jermyn Street, and there they parted for the last time. 

P Before Nichols took leave of him Gray said, very ear- 
nestly, " I have one thing to beg of you, which you must 
not refuse." Nichols replied, "You know you have only 
to command; what is it 3" "Do not go to visit Voltaire; 
no one knows the mischief that man will do." Nichols 
said, "Certainly, I will not; but what could a visit from 
me signify i" " Every tribute to such a man signifies." 
A little before this Gray had rejected polite overtures 
from Voltaire, who was a great admirer of the Ekgy ; but 
it was not that he was dead to the charms of the great 
Frenchman. He paid a fail tribute of admiration to his 
genius, delighted in his wit, enjoyed his histories, and re- 
garded his tragedies as next in rank to those of Shak- 
speare ; but he bated him, as he bated Hume, because, as 

K he said, he thought him an enemy to religion. He tried 
H to persuade himself that Beattle bad mastered Voltaire in 
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srgament. Cir^ had a nmilaT disKlce to KiaftMbniy, aad 
was, throDKhoat hU career, ihongh in a very tmasEiuniiig 
way, a eincere believer in Cfariatianit]:. We God him ex- 
borting Dr. Wbartoa not lo omit the use of fsnil}- prayer, 
aod this althooi^ he bad a horror of anything lilte " Hetb- 
odism " or retigioai displar. 

Gray'a last letter to Bonstetten may be gireo as an 
ample of bis correspoodeoce with that geDliemaD, as long 
after preserved and pabtbhcd by Mis^ Plamptre : 

"I am returned, mv dear Bonstetten, troiD ibe little journey I 
nude into Suffolk, wilbout anaweniig tbeend proposed. The thoogiit 
tbsl joa might have been with nie ibere has embittered all idj 
hourt. Tour letter has made mc hupp;, u happy u m Kloomj, so 
HOlilarj a being as I am, U capable of being made I know, and 
bare loo ofteo felt, the disadvantages I la^ mjself tmder; bov 
much I hurt tbe little interest I have in you by this air of saii 
io oontrar; to your nature nod present enjoyments : but sure yon 
will forgive, thoogh you cannot ejnipattiige with me. It i£ impoaai- 
ble with me to dissemble with you; sueb oa I am I expose toy 
beut to your new, nor wish to soneeal a single thought frum yoar 
penetrating eyes. All that you sny to me, especially on tbe tnitgeet 
of Switzerland, is infinitely acceptable. It feels too pleasing ever to 
be fulfilled, and as often as I re«d over your tmly kind letter, writ- 
tea long since from Loudon, I stop at these words : ' La morl 
pcut gliLuer uos bras avant qu'ils soient eDtrelUiOCri.' " 

He made a struggle to release himself from this atra- 
bilious mood. He reflected on the basioess which he bad 
so long neglected, and determined to try again to find en- 
ergy to lecture. He drew np three acberaes f«r regulating 
the studios of private pupils, and laid them before the 
DulcG of GraftoD. But these plnnx, as was usual with 
('my, never came to execution, and wiien he was at Aston 
in 1770 he told Mason that he Lad come to the conclusion 
tliat it was his duty to resi|^ the professorship, since it 
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was out of his power to do aay real service in it. Maaoo 
strongly dissuaded him from Biich a step, aod encouraged 
him to think that even yet he would be able to make a 
hoginning of Lis Iccturea, The exordium of his proposed 
inauguration speech was all that was found at his death to 
account for so many eSorts aud intentions. 

In the latter part of May, 1771, Gray went up to Lon- 
don, to his lodgings in Jerrayn Street, where, as has been 
already mentioned, he received the farewell visit from 
Nichols. He was profoundly wretched ; writing to Whar- 
ton, be aaid: "Till this year I hardly knew what mechan- 
ical low spirits were ; but now I even tremble at an east 
wind." His cough was incurable, the neuralgic pains in 
his head were chronic. William Robinson, in describing 
his last interview with him, aaid that Gray talked of bis 
own career as a poet, lamented that he bad done so little, 
and began at last, in a repining tone, to complain that he 
had lost his health just when he had become easy in bis 
circumstances ; but on that he checked himself, saying 
that it was wrong to rail against Providence, Aa he grew 
worse and worse, be placed himself under a physician, 
Dr. Giaboroe, who ordered bim to leave Bloomsbury, and 
try a clearer air at Kensington. Probably the last call be 
ever paid was on Walpoie ; for bearing that bis old friend 
was about to set out for Paris, Gray visited him. " He 
complained of being ill," says Walpolo, "and talked of 
the gout in his stomach, but I expected his death no more 
than my own." During the month of June be received 
the MS. of Gilpin's Tour dawn the Wt/e, and enriched 
this work, which was not published until 1782, with his 
notes, being reminiscences of his journey of the preceding 

On the 22d of July, finding himself alone in London, 
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and overwhelmed with dejection and the shadow of death, 
bo came back to Cambridge. It was his intention to rest 
there a dny or two, and tben to proceed to Old Park, 
where tbe Whartona were ready to receive Lim. Ho put 
himself under the treatrocut of hia physician, Dr. Robert 
Qlynn, who had been the author of a successful Seaton- 
ian poem, and who dabbled in litcratnre. This Dr. Glynn 
was conspicuous for his gold-headed cane, scarlet coat, 
three-cornered hat, and reaounding pattens for thirty years 
after Gray's death, and retains a niche in local history as 
the last functionary of the University who was buried by 
torch-light. Dr. Gl jnn was not at all anxious about Gray's 
condition, but on Wednesday, the 24th, the poet was so 
languid that hia friend James Brown wrote for him to Dr. 
Wharton, to warn him that, though Gray did not givo 
over the hopes of taking his journey to Old Park, he waa 
very low and feverish, and could hardly start immediately. 
That very night, whilst at dinner in the College Hall at 
Pembroke, Gray felt a sudden nausea, which obliged him 
to go hurriedly to his own room. He lay down, but ha 
became so violently and constantly sick, that he sent his 
servant to fetch in Dr. Glynn, who waa puzzled at the 
symptoms, but believed that there was no cause for alarm. 
Gray grew worse, however, for the gout had reached tho 
stomach ; Dr. Glynn became alarmed, and sent for Kussell 
Plumptre, the Regius Professor of Physic. The old doctor 
was in bed, and refused to get np, for which he was after- 
wards severely blamed. No skill, however, could have 
saved Gray. He got through the 25th pretty well, and 
slept tolerably that night, but after taking some asses'- 
milk, on the morning of the 26th, the spasms in ths 
stomach returned again. Dr. Brown scarcely left him 
after the first attack, and wrote to all his principal friends 
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from tha side of his bed. On this day, Thursday, the 
Master could still Lope " that wc shall see him well again 
in a short time." On Sunday, the 29th, Gray was taken 
with a strong convulsive fit, and these recurred until he 
died. He retained his senses almost to the last. Stone- 
hewer and Dr. Giaborne arrived from London on the 30th 
and took leave of their dying friend. His language be- 
came less and less coherent, and he was not clearly able 
to explain to Brown, without a great effort, where his will 
would be found. He seemed perfectly sensible of hia 
conditioQ, but expressed no concern at the thought of 
leaving the world. Towards the end he did not suffer at 
all, but lay in a sort of torpor, out of whicli he woke to 
call for his niece, Miss Mary Antrobus. She took hia 
band, and he said to her in a clear voice, " Molly, I shall 
die !" He lay quietly after this, without attempting to 
speak, and ceased to breathe about eleven o'clock, an 
hour before midnight, on the 30t!i of July, 1771, i^ed 
fifty-four years, seven months, and four days. 

James Brown found, in the spot which Gray had indi- 
cated, his will. It was dated July 3, 1770, and must there- 
fore have licen drawn up just before he started on his tour 
through the Western Counties. Mason and Brown were 
named his executors. He loft his property divided amongst 
a great number of relations and friends, reserving the 
largest portions for his niece, Miaa Mary Antrobus, and 
her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Comyna, both of whom were resi- 
dents at Cambridge, and who had probably looked to his 
comfort of late years as he had considered their prospects 
in earlier life. The faithful Stephen Hempstead was not 
forgotten, whilst Mason and Brown were (eft residuary 

L legatees. On Brown fell the whole burden of attending 
to the funeral, for Mason could not he found ; he had 
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taken s holiday, and knew nothing of the whole mattei 
nnt^ his letters reached him, in a cluster, at Bridlington 
Quay, about the 7tU of August 

By this time Gray was buried. Brown took the body, 
in a coffin of seasoDed oak, to London, and thence to Stoke, 
where, on the 6th of August, it was deposited in the vaolt 
which contjuned that of Gray's mother. The mourners 
were Miss Antrobua. her sister's husband, Mr. Comyns, a 
shopkeeper at Cambridge, " a young gentleman of Christ'a 
College, with whom Mr. Gray was very intimate," and 
Brown himself; these persons followed the hearse in a 
mourning coach. The sum of ten pounds was, at the 
poet's express wish, distributed among certain " honest 
uid industrious poor pcrGons in the pariah" of Stoke- 
Pogis. Aa soon as Mason heard the news be crossed the 
Humi>er, and reached Cambridge the next day. Brown 
was a very cautious and pnnctilious man, and no sooner 
had he returned to Cambridge than he insisted that Mason 
should go up to town with him and prove the will Mason, 
who throughout showed a characteristic callousness, grum- 
bled, but agreed, and on the 12th of Angust the will ww 
proved in London. 

The executors returned immediately to Cambridge, de- 
livered up the plale, jewellery, linen, and furniture to tbo 
Antrobuses, and then Mason packed up the books and 
papers to be removed to his rooms at York. Once ec^ 

1 there, on the 18th, he began to enjoy the luxury of 
t literary bereavement. " Come," he says to Dr. Whar- 
ne, I beseech you, and coodole with mc on our 
mutual, oni irreparable toss. The great charge which hU 
deu friendship has laid upon me I feel myself unable to 
execute, without the advice and assistance of Ida beat 
friends; yon are amongst the first of these." Itwillhardlj 
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be believed tbat the " great charge" ao pompously refer- ■ 
red to here is contained in the« exceedingly simple words 
of Gray : " I give to the Rererend Willism Mason, Pre- 
centor of Tort, all my books, manuscripts, coins, masic, 
printed or written, and papers of all kinds, to preserve or 
destroy at his own discretion." There Is no shadow of 
doubt tbat the ambitious and worldly Mason saw here an 
opportunity of achieving a great literary success, and tbat 
he lost no time in posing as Gray's representative and 
confidant. A few people resisted liis pretensions, snch 
aa Robinson and Nichols, but tbey were not writers, and 
Mason revenged himself by ignoring them. Nor did he 
take the slightest notice of Bonstctten. 

James Brown, le petit boa Homme with the warm heart, 
was kinder and less ambitious. He wrote thoughtful let- 
ters to every one, and particularly to the three friends in 
exile, to Horace Walpole, Nichols, and Eonatetten. Wal- 
polo was struck cold in the midst of bis frivolities, as if 
be had suffered in his own person a touch of paralysis ; in 
bis letters be seems to whimper and shiver, as much with 
apprehension as with sorrow, Norton Nichols gave a cry 
of grief, and very characteristically wrote instantly to bis 
mother, lest she, knowing bis love for Gray, should fear 
that the shock would make bim ill. From this exquisite 
letter we must cite some lines ; 

" I oqIj write now lest fou sbould be apprebensire on m7 accooat 
since the death of my de>.c friend. Yestcrd&y's post brought me tba 
fatal news, in a letter from Mr. Brown, that Mr. Gray (all that was 
most dear to me in this norld ciecpt yourself) died in tho tiighl, 
about eleven o'clock, between the 30tb and Slat of July, 
need not be akrmed for me ^ I am well, and not subject to 
violent enough to endanger my health, and besides with good, kind 
people who pity me and can feel them«eIveB. Afflicted you ma; btt 
sure I am I Tou who know 1 considered Mr. Gray aa a Beoond par- 
10 
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ent, tb«t I thoaght onl; ot him, buill all mj happiness on him, Ul 
ot him forever, wished him with me whenever I paruwk of anyplems- 
tire,and tlew u> him for refuge whenever I felt any imeaaineas; to 
whom now shall I talk uf all I have seen here ? Who will teach me 
to rend, to think, to feel t I protest (o you, that whatever 1 did or 
thought bad a reference to him — ' Mr. Graj will be pleased with this 
whca 1 tell him. I muat tuk Mr. Gray what he thinks of gach a 
perion or thing. He would like such a person or dislike such anoth- 
er.' If 1 met with any chagrins, I comforted tnvself that I bad a 
treasure at home; if all the world had despised and hated me, I 
should hare thought myself perfectly recompensed in bis frieodship. 
Now remains only one loss more; if I lose you, I am left alone in 
the world. At present I feel I have lost half of myself. I>e(, me 
hear that you are well." 



Thirty -four years afterwards the hand which penned 
these unaffected lines wrote down those reminiscences — 
filael too brief — which constitute the moat valuable im- 
pressioua of Gray that we possess. It is impossible not to 
regret that this sincere and tender friend did not under- 
take that labour of biography which fell into moro sIdUed, 
bnt coarser, hands than Ms. Yet it is no little matter to 
possess this first outflow of grief and affection. It assures 
us that, with all his melanclioly and self-torture, the great 
spirit of Gray was not without its lively consolations, and 
that be gained of Heaven the boon for which he had 
prayed, a friend of friends. Nichols, Bonstetten, Robin- 
son, Wharton, Stonehewer, and Brown were undistinguish- 
ed names of utiheroic men who are interesting to posterity 
only because, with that unselfish care which only a great 
character and sweetness of soul have power to rouse, they 
loved, honoured, cherished this silent and melancholy anch- 
orite. Dearer friends, better and more devoted companions 
through a slow and unexhilarating career, no man famous 
in literature has possessed, and we feel that not to recog- 
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niza this magnetic power of attracting good souls aronud 
him would be to lose sight of Gray's peculiar and signal 
charm. It is true that, like the moon, he was "dark to 
them, and silent ;" that he received, and lacked the power 
to give ; thoj do not seem to have required from him the 
imposBible, they accepted his sympathy, and rejoiced in his 
inexpressive affection ; and when he was taken from them 
they regarded his memory as fanatics regard the sayings 
and doings of the founder of their faith. Gray " never 
spoke out," Brown said ; he lived, more even than the rest 
of us, in an involuntary isolation, a pathetic type of the 
solitude of the soul. 

" Tea ! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between uB thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless wutery wild. 
We mortal myriads live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping Bon, 
And then their ecdteEs bounds the; know." 




CHAPTER X. 



Thk earliest tribnte to the mind and character of Gray 
was pabliabed in 1772 in the Mnrch number of » rather 
dinji;y periodical, issoed under Dr. Johnson's protectioD, 
and entitled Tlie London Magazine. This was written in 
the form of a letter to Boswell by a man who had little 
sympathy with Gray as a poet or as a wit, but was well 
fitted to comprehend him as a scholar, the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Temple, Rector of St. GJayias. This gentleman, 
who had been a Fellow of Trinity Hall during Gray'a resi- 
dence in Cambridge, and who is fretjuently mentioned in 
the poet's later letters, was almost the only existing link 
between the circles ruled respectively by Gray and Samnel 
Johnson, Cole being perhaps the one other person known 
to both these mutually repellent individuals. Temple's 
contribution to the London Magazine is styled A Sketch 
of the Character of the Celebrated Poet, Mr. Gray, and is 
ushered in by the editor with some perfunctory compli- 
ments to the poems. Bat Temple's own remarks are very 
valuable, and may be reprinted here, especially as the care- 
ful Mitford and every succeeding writer aeem to have been 
content to quote them from Johnson's inaccurate transcript : 

"Perbnps Mr. Gm; was the most learned man in Europe i he was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parW of science, 
and not sitperQciallj, but tborougblf . He knew every branch of his- 
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toTj, botb natural and civil ; haii read all tbe original biabiriuig of 
England, Framie, and Ital; ; and was a gi'eat autiqaarian. Critioisin, 
metaphjaica, morals, politics, made a prinuipal part o! Iiis plan of 
stud;. Tojagea and travels of all sorts were bis favourite amuae- 
ment; and be bad a fine tastu in painting, prints, arcbitecture, and 
gardening. Witb sucb a fund of knowledge, bis eonvprsatioD must 
have been equally inatniding and entertaining. But be wob also a 
good man, a well-bred man, a man of virtue and butnanity. There is 
no charaetet witbout aome speck, some imperfection ; and I think the 
grettleat defect in bia waa an ailectation in delicacy, or rather effemi- 
nacy, and a visible fastidiousness or contempt sod diadain of hia ia- 

ors in adence. He also had in some degree that weakness which 
diagusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve- Though be seemed to 
value others chiefly according to tJie progress Ibey hnd made in 
knowledge, yet be could not bear to be considered biniBeif merely aa 

lan of letters; and though witbout bb-tb, or fortune, or atatiou.bis 
deeire waa to l>e looked upon as a private gentleman, who read for 



Against tbe charge of priggiahneas, which seems to be 
contained in these last lines, we iDay place Norton Nich- 

'3 anecdote, that having in the early part of their ao- 
<]naintance remu'ked that some person was " a clever 
nan," he was cut ehort by Gray, who said, " Tel! ivie if he 
a good for anything." Another saying of his, that genina 
ind the higheat acquirements of science were as nothing 
compared with " that eiercise of right reason which Plato 
called virtue," ia equally distinct as evidence that ho did 
not place knowledge above conduct. But the earlier part 
of Temple's article, which regards Gray's learning and ac- 
quisitions of every sort, is of great value. Another of the 
poet's contemporaries, Robert Potter, the translator of 
jEsebyluB, and one of the foremost scholars of the time, 
followed with a similar statement: "Mr. Gray was per- 
haps the moat learned man of tbe age, bnt his mind never 
contracted the rust of pedantry. He had too good an 
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ondenUnding lo neglect that nrbanity which renders so- 
ciety pleasing: his coDTersation wta instrnctutg, elegant, 
and agreeable. Superior knowledge, sa enijaisitc taste in 
tUo fine arts, and, above all, parity of morals, and an niuf- 
fected reverence for religion, made this excellent person an 
ornanient to society, and an honour to human nature." 

Mason lost no time in giving out that he was collectitig 
materials for a life of Gray. His first literary act was to 
print for private circulation in 1773 the opening book of 
his didactic poem The Engliik Garden, which he had 
written as early as 1787, bat which Gray had never al- 
lowed him to print, speaking freely of it as being non- 
sense. But Mason loved the children of his brain, and 
oould not support the idea that one of them should be 
withheld from the world. With great naivete he at- 
tempted to argue the matter with the shade of bis great 
friend in a third book which he added in 1772 ; 

" Olos'd is tliBt uurious ear, b; Death's cold hand, 
That msTk'd eacb error of mj carelesa strain 
Witb kind severit; ; to whom mj Muse 
Still lov'd to whisper what she meant to Mng 
In louder iic<:eiit: to whose taste suprems 
She Brat and last appealed." 

But still the departed friend may be invoked by the Mase, 

" A Dd atill, by Fancy sooth'd, 
"Fua would she bopeber Gray attends the calL" 

Mason then refers, in the flat, particular manner native to 
eighteenth century elegy, to the urn and bust and sculpt- 
ured lyre which he had placed to the memory of Gray in 
a rustic alcove in the garden at Aston, and then he ap- 
proaches the awkward circumstance that Gray considered 
The Enalith Garden trash : 
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" Oft, ' Binlling as in scorn," oft would he cry, 
'Why waste thj numbers on a, triviitl art 
Tbut ill can mimic even the humblest charma 
Ot all-roaiestio Nature V At the word 
fiia cje tTQuld gli9ten,an(I bia accents glow 
With nil the poet's frenzy : 'Sovereign QueenI 
Behold, and tremble, while thou viewcsl her atate 
Thron'd on the heights of SIciddaw : trace bee marcli 
Amid the purple craga of Boirowdale. 

. . . Will thy boldest song 
E'er bmce the slnens of enervate art 
To such dread dariog f Will it even direct 
Her hand to emulate those softer charms 
That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 
The bare romantic crags !' " etc. 
It seemB highly probable that, stripped of the charms 
of blank verse, this ia precisely what Gray was constantly 
saying to Masoa, who greatly preferred artificial cascades 
and myrtle grots to all the mountains in Christendom. 
On the fly-leaf of this private edition of The Snglith 
Garden in 1772 appcaiod the first general announcement 
of the coming biography. 

The work progressed very slowly. From the family of 
West, who had now been dead thirty years, Mason was 
foTtnnato enough to secure a number of valuable letters, 
but it was difficult to fill up the hiatas between the close 
of this correspondence and the beginning of Mason's 
personal acquaintance with Gray. "Wharton and Horace 
Walpole came very kindly to his aid, and he was able to 
collect a considerable amount of material. It is distress- 
ing to think of the mass of papers, letters, verses, and 
other documents which Mason possessed, and of the com- 
paratively small use which he made of them. He con- 
ceived the happy notion, which does not seem to have 
l>eeii tboaght of by any previooB writer, of allowing Gray 
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to tell faia own stoiy by mesas of his letters; bal 
vitiated the evidence so put before the world by tamper- 
ing grossly with the correspondence. He confessed to 
Norton Nichols, who was angry at this, that " much lil)- 
erty was taken in transpoBing parts of tie letters," but 
he did not go on to mention that he allowed himself to 
interpolate and erase passages, to conceal proper naiDes, 
to mutilate the original MSS., and to alter dates and 
opinions. He was very ansious that what he called hia 
" fidelity " should not " be impeached " to the public and 
the critics, but declared that be had only acted for the 
honour of Gray himself. It is probalile that in his fool- 
ish heart Mason really did consider that he was respect- 
ing Gray in thuii brushing his clothes and washing his 
hands for him before allowing the world to see him. 
He thought that a ruffled wig or a disordered shoe-tie 
would destroy his hero's credit with the judicious, and 
accordingly he removed all that was silly and natural 
from the letters. This determination to improve GJray 
has marred, also, the slender thread of biography by which 
the letters are linked together, yet to a less d^^ree than 
might be supposed, and the stndent finds himself con- 
stantly returning to Mason's meagre and slipshod narrative 
for some fact which has been less exactly slated by the 
far more careful and critical Mitford. Mason had too 
much literary ability, and had known Gray too intimately 
and too long, to make his book other than valuabla It 
is faulty and unfinished, bnt it is a sketch from the life. 
It appeared, in two quarto volumes, in June, 1775, aod 
was received with great warmth by the critics, the public, 
and all but the intimate friends of Gray. Mason often 
reprinted this book, which continued to be a sort of clantir 
until Mitford commenced his investigations. 
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It baa generally been acknowledged tbat Jobiiaon's life 
of Gray IB the worst section in his doltghlful scries. It 
formed the last cbflptcr but one in the fonrtb volume of 
the Lives of the Poets, and was written when its author 
was tired of his task, and longing to be at rest again. It 
U barren and meagre of fact to the last de^ec. Cole, 
the antiijaary, gave into Johnson's charge a collection of 
anecdotes and sayings of Gray which he had formed in 
connexion with the poet's Cambridge friends, especially 
Tyson and Sparrow, but the lexicographer was disinclined 
to make any use of them, and tbey were dispersed and 
lost. Wo have already seen that these two great men, 
the leading men of letters of their age in England, were 
radically wanting in sympathy. Gray disliked Johnson 
personally, apparently preserving the memory of some 
chance meeting in which the sage bad been painfully 
self-aeserting and oppressive ; he was himself a lover of 
limpid and easy prose, and a master of the lighter parts 
of writing, and therefore condemned the style of Dr. 
Johnson hastily, as being wholly turgid and vicious. Yet 
be respected his character, and baa recorded the fact that 
Johnson often went out in the streets of London with his 
pockets full of silver, and had given it all away before 
he returned home. 

Johnson's portrait of Gray ia somewhat more jadioial 
than this, but just as unsympathetic Yet he made one 
remark, after reading a few of Gray's letters, wbicli seems 
to me to surpass in acumen all Che generalities of Mason, 
namely, that though Gray was fastidious and hard to please, 
be was a man likely to love much where he loved at all. 
But for Gray's poems Johnson bad little but bewilderment. 
If they had not received the warm sanction of oritlcs like 
Warburton and Hurd, and the admiration of such friends 
P 10* 38 
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of bis o«o as Boswell and Oarrick, it seems likely that 
JohnsoQ would not have acknowledged in them any morit 
whatever. Where he approves of tbeiii no praiae could 
be fainter ; where he objects he is even more trenchant 
and contemptuous than usual. The Elegy in a Country 
Ckwrck-yard and the Ode on Adversity are the only pieces 
in the whole repertory of Gray to which he allows the 
tempered eulogy that he is not willing to withhold from 
Mallet or Shenstone. We shall probably acquit the sturdy- 
critic of any unfairness, even involuntary, when we per- 
ceive that for the poetry of Collins, who was his friend 
and the object of his benefactions, be has even less toler> 
atioa than for the poetry of Gray. 

When wc examine Johnson's strictures more exactly 
atill we find that the inconsistency which usually accom- 
panied the expression of his literary opinions does not 
forsake him here. Even when Johnson is on safe ground, 
3s when he is weighing in a very careful balance the EjfA- 
tapks of Pope, he is never a sure critic ; he brings his ex- 
cellent common-aense to bear on the subject in hand, but 
is always in too great haste to be closing not to omit some 
essential observation. But when discussing poetry so ro- 
mantic in its nature as that of Gray, he deals blows even 
more at random than usual. The Ode on Adversity meets 
with his warmest approbation, and he suggests no objec- 
tion to its allegorical machinery, to much of which no 
little exception might now be taken. But the £ton Ode, 
with strange want of caution, he declaims against in de- 
tail, blaming at one time what posterity is now content to 
admire, and at the other what his own practice in verse 
might have amply justified. "The Prospect of Eton. Col- 
lege suggests nothing to Gray which every beholder does 
not equally think and feel ;" that is to say, which every 
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snaceptible and cultivated beholder does not feel in a cer- 
tain vein of reflection ; but this, so far from being a fault, 
is tbe touch of nature which makes the poem universally 
interesting. " His supplication to Father Thames, to tell 
bim wbo drives the hoop or tosses tbe ball, is useless and 
puerile. Father Thames has no better means of knowing 
than himself." In this case Johnson was instantly re- 
minded that Father Nile had been called upon for infor- 
mation exactly analogous in tbe pages of Baaeelas. " His 
epithet buxom health is not elegant," but to us it seems 
appropriate, which is better. Finally, Johnson finds that 
" redolent of joy and youth " is an expression removed 
beyond apprehension, and is an imitation of a phrase of 
Dryden's misunderstood; but here Gray proves himself 
the better scholar. It may be conjectured that be found 
this word redolent, of which he was particularly fond, 
amongst the old Scots poets of the aiKtoenth century, 
whom he was the first to unearth. Dunbar and Scot love 
to talk of the " redolent rose." 

The phrases above quoted constitnte Johnson's entire 
criticism of the £t(nt Ode, and it is of a kind which, how- 
ever vigorously expressed, would not nowadays be consid- 
ered competent before the least accredited of tribunals. 
The examination of the two Pindaric odes is conducted 
on more conscientious but not more sympathetic princi- 
ples. To the experiments in metre, to the verbal and 
quantitative felicities, Johnson is absolutely deaf. He does 
not entirely deny merit to the poems, but he contrives, 
most ingeniously, to hesitate contempt. " My process," be 
says, " has now brought me to the wonderful wonder of 
wonders, the two Sister Odes ; by which, though either 
vulgar ignorance or common-sense at first universally re- 
jected them, many have been since persuaded to think 
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(beiiHwIrM ddiglited. I am one of tlioM Uwt we wtHia; 
to bo pleMctl, *n4 therefore woold gtsdl; S>d the mean- 
{■K of tho (ml KUnxa of the ProffTta of Poetry." Jofan- 
■on, it ifl obvioas enough, is on the ude of " ecmuuMt- 
MBM." Tlio diflicDtty which he was pleaeed to find in 
the oppDing stanza of the ode U one whicb be vtwld 
bftvo iMwn tlie Brut to denounce as whimeical hmI pahrr 
if lirunjjlit forward by Aome other critic Gnj d«acrihe* 
thn foriDBtton nf poetry under the symbol of » wideni^ 
river, calm and brood id its pastoral momeDts, load, riob- 
ons, and rmoiuuit when bwoIIcid by passion or anger. 
Johnaon, to whom the langn^e of Greek poetiy and the 
t«inper of Qruek thotight were uncongeDial, refoscd to 
graap thiH dircut inic^ory, and said that if the poet was 
■peaking of iimaic, the QxprcsBion " rolling down the steep 
amaiD '' wan noiisenBe, and if of water, aotbing to the potat 
So good a aobulnr should hare known, and any biograpber 
should have notiuod, that Gray had pointed ont that, as 
naiinl in L'indar, whom Le is here closely paraplkraun^, 
the subject and simile arc united. Johnson was carel^s 
onongli to blamu Gray for inveuting tho compound adjeo- 
tivo veluel-ffrten, although I'ope and Young, poets after 
Johnson's own heart, had previously used it The rest of 
his criticism is equally faulty, and from the same causes — 
liBsto, and want of ejonpathy. 

Johnson's attack did nothing at first to injure Gray's 
position as a poet. Tot there can be no doubt that, ia 
tbo process of time, the great popularity of tho Lives of 
the Poetn, and the oblivion into which Mason's life has 
fallen, have done something sensibly to injure Gray with 
the unthinking. Even in point of history the life of Gray 
is cnlpably foil of errors, and might as well have been writ- 
ten if Mason's laborions work had never been published- 
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There U, however, one point on which Johnson did early 
justice to Gray, and that ia in commending the picturesque 
j^raoe of his descriptions of the country. Against the con- 
demnation of Johnson there were placed, almost instantly, 
the enthusiastic praises of Adam Smith, Gibbon, Hume, 
Mackintosh, and others of no less authority, who were 
ncanjraous in ranking his poetry only just below that of 
Shakspeare and Milton. This view continued until the 
splendours of the neo-romantic school, especially the rep- 
utations of Wordsworth and Byron, reduced the luminary 
and deprived it of its excess of light. The Lake School, 
particularly Coleridge, professed that Gray had been un- 
fairly overrated, and it was rather Byron and Shelley who 
Busuined his fame, as in some directions they continued 
his tradition. 

It would be to leave this little memoir imperfect if we 
did not follow the destinies of that group of intimate 
friends who survived the poet, and whose names are in. 
dissoluhly connected with his. The one who died first 
was Lord Strathmore, who passed away, prematurely, in 
1T7G. James Brown continned to hold the Mastership 
of Pembroke, and to enjoy the reputation of a gentle and 
good-natured old man, untU 1784, when he followed his 
friend to the grave. Young men of letters, such as Sir 
Egerton Brydges, considered it a privilege to be asked to 
the Master's Lodge, and to take tea with the man in whose 
arms Gray breathed his last, although Brown had no great 
power of reminiscence, and had not much to tell such 
eager questioners. Of himself it was told that his ways 
were bo extremely punctilious as to amuse Gray, himself a 
very regular man, and that once, when the friends were 
going to start together at a eert^n hour, and the time had 
jnst arrived, Brown rose and began to walk to and fro, 
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wbereDpon Cray exclaimed, " Look at Bromi, he is going 1 

to Btrike !" Dr. Thomas Wharton (who mnst ncrer bo c 
founded with Thomas Wartou, the poetrl aureate) continiied 
to live at his house at Old Part, Durham, where Gray had 
so often spent delightful weeks. He died In 1794 at a 
great age, and left his ample corrospondence with Gray 
to bis second son, a man of some literary pretensions, of 
nbom Sir Egerton Bryiigea has given an interesting ac- 
connt. Mason and Walpole, whose careers are too well 
known to be dwelt upon here, survived their celebrated 
friend by more than a quarter of a century. Horace 
Walpole died on March 2, and Mason on April 4, 1797. 

At the close of the century several of Gray'a early friends 
still survived. The Rev. William Robinson, having reach- 
ed the age of seventy-six, died In December, 1 SOS. On his 
tomb in the church of Monks' Horton, in Kent, it was 
stated that ho was "especially intimate with the poet 
Gray,"with whom be probably became acquainted through 
the accident that his mother, after his father's death, made 
Dr. Oonyers Middleton her second husband. His sister 
was the Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu who wrote ibe Essay on 
Shakspeare, and who patronized Dr. Johnson. The kind 
and faithful Stonehewer died at a very advanced age in 
1809, bequeathing to Pembroke Hall those commonplace- 
books of Gray's froto which Mathias reaped his bulky vol- 
nmes, and yet left much for me to glean. Norton Nichols 
died Rector of Lound and Bradwell, in Suffolk, on the 22d 
of November, in the same year, 1800, having fortunately 
placed on paper, four years before, his exquisite reminis- 
cences of Gray. He alao bears on his memorial tablet, in 
Richmond church, hia claim to the regard of posterity ; 
" He was the friend of the illustrious Gray." 

The most remarkable, certainly the most original, of 
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Gray's friends, was also the moat long-lived, Charles 
Tictor de Bonstetten had but just begun his bnsy and ec- 
centric career when he crossed the orbit of Gray. He lived 
not merely to converse with Byron but to survive him, and 
to see a new age of literature inaugurated. He was a co- 
pious writer, and his works enjoyed a certain vogue. His 
well-known description of Gray occurs in a book of studies 
puhlishod in 1831, the year before he died, Les Souvenirs 
du Chevalier de Bomtctten. In the raost chatty of his 
books, L'Homme du Midi et Vhomme du Nord, he says 
that he found in England that friendship of the moat in- 
timate kind could subsist between persons who were satis- 
fied to remain absolutely silent in one another's presence. 
There may be a touch of the reserve of Gray in this vague 
allusion. 

In Bonstetten the romantic seed which Gray may be 
supposed to have sown hurst into extravagant blossom. 
His conduct in private life seema, from what can be gath- 
ered, to have been founded on a perusal of La Ifouveile 
Meloise, and though he was a pleasant little fat man, with 
rosy cheeks, his conduct was hardly up to the standard 
which Gray would have approved of. Bonstetten may, 
perhaps, be described as a smaller Benjamin Constant; 
like him, be was Swiss by birth, first roased to intellectual 
interest in England, and finally sentimentalized in Ger- 
many ; but he was not quite capable of writing Adolpke. 
Bonstetten followed Gray in studying the Scandinavian 
tongncs ; be acquainted himself with Icelandic, and wrote 
"copiously, though not very wisely, on the Eddas. He 
brought ont a German edition of his works at Copen- 
hagen, where he spent some time, and whither he pur- 
sued his eccentric friend Matthison. Bonstetten died at 
Genoa in February, 1832, at the age of eighty-seven. The 
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Im4 ituTiTor anoogst p«opIe wbom Gnij knew waa prob- 
ably Uie Eari of Boriingbm, " titUe brotiier George." vbo 
died ID 1834^ Perhaps the last person vho was cerUunlr 
in Qny't prcsenoe was Sir %mnel ^;enon Biydges, nbo 
was preaent, at the age of tiire«, at a wedding at which 
Oray asusted, and who died in 1837. 

Gnj was rather short in stature, of graceful build in 
eariy life, bat too plomp in latw y eais. He walked in a 
waveriog and gingerly manner, the result, probably, of 
weakoess. Besides the portraits aireadj' described to the 
body of this memoir, there is a paintiug at Pembroke 
Hall by Benjamin Wilson, F.R.S., a versatile artist, whose 
woric was at one time considered equal to that of Ho- 
garth. This portrait is in profile ; it was evidently paiDb~ 
ed towards the close of tbe poet's life ; the cheeks ara 
puffed, and the lips have fallen inwards through lack of 
teeth. Gray is also stated to have sat to one of the Van- 
derguchts, but this portrait seems to have disappeared. 
In Ills Mason commisaoned the famous sculptor John 
Bacon, who was jnst then eiecuting varioas works in 
Westminster Abbey, to carve the medallion now existing 
in Poets* Comer; as Bacon had never seen Gray, Mason 
lent him a proSle drawing by himself, the original of 
which, a hideous little work, is now preserved at Pem- 
broke. A bust of Gray, by Behnea, founded on the fnll- 
faoe porti'ait by Eckhardt, stands, with those of other fa- 
nioaa scholars, in Upper School, at Eton. 

No mootimeDt of any kind perpetuates the memory of 
Giay in the university town where he resided so long, and 
of which he is one of the most illustrious ornaments. Id 
me, according to a College Order which Mr. J. W, 
Clark has kindly copied for me : " Jame* Brown, Master. 
and William MasoD, Fellow, each gave fifty pounds to 
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establish a building fund in memory of Thomae Otbj 
tbe Poet, who had long resided in the College." The 
fund 80 started gradually adCuroulated until it amounted 
to a very large sum. Certain alterations trere made, but 
nothing eerions was attempted until about thirty years 
ago, Mr. Cory, a Fellow of tbe college, took down the 
Christopher Wren doorway to the hall, and attempted to 
harmonize the whole structure to Gothic, Stil! tbe Gray 
Building Fund was accumulating, and the college was be- 
coming less and less able to accommodate its inhabitants. 
It was determined at last to carry out the scheme pro- 
posed nearly a century before by Brown and Mason. In 
March, 1870, the work was put into the hands of Mr, 
Alfred Waterhouse. He was at work on the college until 
1879, and in his hands, if it ia no longer picturesque, it is 
thoroughly comfortable and habitable. 

It is unfortunate that, in all this vast expenditure of 
money, not one penny was spent in commemoration of 
the man in whose name it was collected. Not a medal- 
lion, not a tablet within Pembroke College bears witness 
to any respect for tbe memory of Gray on tbe part of the 
society amongst whom he lived for so many years. In- 
deed, if strangers did not periodically inquire for his 
room, it is probable that the name of Gray would be 
as completely forgotten at Pembroke as at Pcterhouse, 
where also no monument of any kind preserves the record 
of his presence. Wheo we reflect bow differently the 
fame of a great man is honoured in France or Germany 
or Italy, we have little on which to congratulati 
national self-satisfaction. 
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THROUGH ASIA. Willi Two Mapa and Four Platea 

Priuied in Colors, tmil about 380 Illustrations by iliu 

Author and from Photographa. Two Volumes. 

Large 8to, Cloth, Ornamentai, Uncut Edges and 

GiirTops, tlO 00. 

Dr. Hedin haa certainly shown tbat be ii one ot the most 
vRniarkable explorei's of this contury, and this book is much 
the moat impartuit nork on Central Asia that has appeared 
of recent years, and so desarTea tbe attention of thcapecisliet 
and tha general reader alike. — Dial, Chicngo. 

It would be difficult to meatioD any book of travel 
oovering so exteneire a field, richer in aubauntial informa- 
tion, interest, and entertainaient from begiuaing to end. 
Hucb of it il a rBrelntion ; there are few readers wbo will 
not Gnd in it Eomethiog new and auggeatire. — London Tlmtt, 

The countriei traversed embrace at least three widely 
ditCering regiona, a journey through any of nhicb, told aa the 
author tella it, woald place bim m the first rank of travellers. 
He had no lack of thrilling adventures, — Alheitieum, London. 

Profoandiy interesting. — Acadtmy, London. 

We have never read a more fasoinating or mere thrilling 
travel-book. — Bookman. 

There is not a particle of doubt that in theae magnificent 
volumes wa have the moat important contribution to Central 
Asian geography that haa been made for many years,*- 
Sptctalor, Londou. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Poblishehs 

NEW YOHK AMD LONDON 
^r?^ above \eork aili be seni by mail, postagi prepaid, 
to <my part of ihe Unitfd Statei, Cattada, or Mexico, on rectipl 
ofthepritt. 



THE HAWOETH BRONTE. 

WttH BloaiUPHIC»L IHtaoBOCTlOHB 

Uv Mrs. HUMl'HRY WARD 



This new and uaiform edition of the Life aod 
Wurks of the Bronte Sielers for the first time 
pri'Miits ibtiiie worka in an adequate form. The 
fdicion is iii sevuii volumes, viz.: 

JA.NB EYBE, SHIRLEY. 

VILLK'ITE. WILDPELL HALL, 

WUTllEIUNG HEiaHTS. THE PROFESSOR. 

UFB OP CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gas- 
KKLL. Notes by Clbkent K. Shortbr. 

llluntriitt'd with PhotogravureB. Bound in 
Ureen and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
tl 7fi per Volume. St-ven Vole., in Box, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishhrb 

(^ Ang of (A« flioHt worts mil bt efiti hy maU, pmtagt 
U> anj' p»rl of tilt Uitittd Slultt, Canada, or Jtimicm, 
i «/■ (i> jiriit. 



Et THOMAS HAKDY 



The Hand of Ethel- 



DxapRBATE RvaiKtitEB. 

Two ON A TOWEK. 

The Woodland srs. 
Par fkom the Maddino 

Crowd. 

Wbhsbx Tales. The TRirMPBT-llAjOB. 

A Laodicean. Undsr the Gubekwood 

Tess op the D'Ureer- Trks. 

TILLE8. Retdbn of thb Sattti. 

JuDE THE Obscdbb. The Well-Bblothd. 

Uuiform Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Clolh, 

^1 50 per volume, 

Webbbx Pobmh, and Other Verses. Illustrated bj the 

Author. Crown 8to, Cloth, fl 75. 
Lctb's Little Ibonibs. Tales. Post 8»o, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, |1 35. 
A Qroup of Noble Dameb. Illustrated. ISmo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, |1 25. 
FsLLOw-TownauBN'. 82ino, Cloth, 35 cents. 

Hnrdy has an eiquiaite vain of humor. ... He haa a re. 
Ber»e force, so to speak, of imagiiintioii, of in»ealion, which 
keeps the interest undiminiBbed ainavi, though Ilii! peraon- 
agea in the drama mt,j be few and their adTentures unre- 
markable. But most of all be baa ebown the pltj and the 
beauty of human life, most of all he has enlarged the bouuda- 
riflfl of Bjmpathi and oharity. — Nm York Tribune. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Pcblibhebs 

NEW YOKK AND LONDON 

tS^Ant/ o/tAe a6ow worts mil be sent 6y mail, potUtgt pit- 
paid, to ani/ pari of l/u UnUed Sialai, Canada, or Mexien, on 
reedpl of the price. 



Br CHAKLES DUDLEY WAKNER 



THAT FORTUNE. 



tl 1i Die > 



Svo, Half Leather, tl Sa 



THE PEOPLE FOE WHOM SHAKESPEARE WKOTB. 

Iflmo, Cloth, OniamenCBl, Deckel Edj^ea and Gilt Tap, $1 36. 
THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. Poat 8to, 

Cloth, Onmnientsl, Uncut Edges aud Gilt Top, tl 00. (la 

"Harper's Contemporarj Essajiata.") 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE. lUustraied by W. T. Bnanxz. 

PuBt 8ru, OmimiciKal Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt 

Top, |2 00. 
A LITTLE JOURNET IS THE WORLD. A Novel Port 

Sto, H&lf Leather, Uncut Edges und Gilt Top, $1 fiO; 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Hlualrated bjC. S. REiNBaM. Poat 
Sto, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, |2 00. 

STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, with Commonu on 
Canada. Poat 8vo, Half Leather, Uncnt Edges and Gilt 
Top, |1 TS. 

AS WE GO. With Portrait and IlluatratioDB. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, (1 00. (In " Harpur's American Essajfists.") 

AS WE WERE SATLNG. With Porlrdt and Illualrationa. 
]emo, Clolh, Ornamental, l|l 00. (In " Harper's Ameri- 
can Esaajiaia.") 

THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING, With Portraits. 
32Fao, Cloth, Ornamental, SO cents. (In Black and While 

Ur. Warner has inch a fine fancj, such a genial honux, 
that otie nerer tires of him. — diicinnati Commircial Qaatit, 
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^SF-^'^'V of Om abom v>oTk» ixitl be g&nl by mail, pottage 
prepaid, ta any part of the United Statet, Canada, or 
Mexieo, on reeeipt of the price. 




THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWOTNQ AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT, I845-18«. 
Illustrated with Two Contemporary Portraita of (be 
Writers, and Two Pucaimile Letters. With a Pref- 
atory Note by R. Barbktt Bbownoio, and Not«3s, 
by P. Q. Kbnyon, Esplanatory of the Greek Words. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Tops, Jfl 00 -, Half Morocco, |9 60, 
Miuij good gifts have noma to English literature from the 
two Broiraings, husband and w ifa, besides those poems, which 
are (heir greatest. The gift of one's poema is the gift of one's 
self. But in a fuller sense have this unique pair now given 
themselves bj what we can bat call the gracious gift of tbeBe 
letlers. Ab their union was unique, so is tbia correspond- 
ence unique. . . ■ The letters are the most opulent in va- 
rious interest which have been published for many a daj. — 
Academy, LoDdOD. 

Wo have read these letters with great care, with grow- 
ing aatonishmeot, with immense respect ; and the tinal result 
produced on our minds is that these volumes contain one of 
the most precious coutribudons to literary history wbiob our 
time has seen. — Saturday Rtmae, London, 

We venture to think that no such remarkable and un- 
broken series of iotimate letters between two remarkable 
people has ever been given \a the world. . . . There is 
something extraordinarily (oTtching in the gradual unTolding 
□f the romance in which two poets play the parts of hero 
«ud heroine. — Sjieciaior, London. 



{^■The aiove tetwi teiU be sent by mnil, pottage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United Staien, Canada, or Mexieo. 
oil receipt of the price. 



By Sib WALTER BESAKT 



IN DEACON'S ORDERS, «ad Other Storio. ISbOs Ctoth. 

OrnuiMDUl, $1 2B. 
BEYOND TBE DKBAUSOF A7ARICK Illuatnted. ISmo, 

Cloth, (1 Bii. 
AKHORCL OF LYOKESSE. Dlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 

|1 ao ; Sto, Puper, 50 cgnla. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. lUiistrated. 

lamo, Ololh, ^1 25 ; 8vo, Paper, 50 cent*. 
GASPARD DE UOLIGNT. 16mo, Cloth, 30 cents. 
CBILDREN OF GIBBON, limo, Cloth, |1 86; BTO.Paper. 

GO cents. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. Ilhiatmted. 8to, Cloth, t3 BO. 
HERE PAPLDS, Bto, Paper, 36 cents. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. IlliiHlr«ted. IBoio, Cloth, 

$1 26 ; 8vo, Paper, GO MoCa. 
LONDON. Illustrated. 6>o. Clutb OmameDtal, $3 00. 
ST. KATHARINE'S BY THE TOWER. lUoslratei limo. 

Cloth, $1 2S ; Svo, Paper, 60 oentB. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAOL'S. Svo, Paper, 36 cents. 
THE IVORY GATE. IBmo, ClotU, |1 2G, 
THE REBEL QUEEN. Illastrated. 12nio, Cloth, |1 00. 
THE WORLD WENT VERT WELL THEN. Illustwued. 

13mo, Cloth, Ijl 2tl. 
THE INNER HOUSE, 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS. 8fo, Paper, 60 
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Stanford, California 



In order that others may me tliit book, please 
retam it at soon as possilile« but not later than 
the date dne* 
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